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SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH.* 


“ Sin James Macxintosn had proceeded to 
the 211th page of this third volume of his 
History of England, when literature and his 
country were deprived of him by his lamented 
death.’ A melancholy interest attaches to 
this portion of his unfinished labours; and we 
avail ourselves of the opportunity, to attempt, 
with the aid of two well written notices of his 
life and writings, now before us,t a brief me- 
moir of a man who united in no ordinary de- 
gree the qualities, rarely associated, of the 
philosopher, the jurist, the forensic orator, and 
the man of letters. 

The father of Sir James Mackintosh was a 
captain in the army, whose life was chiefly 
spent in foreign and garrison service. James, 
the eldest son, was born at Alldowrie, in the 
county of Inverness, on the 24th of October, 
1765. For his early instruction and discipline, 
he was greatly indebted to the superintending 
care of an excellent grandmother, upon whom 
the charge of him chiefly devolved. He was 
afterwards placed at the school of Mr. Stalker, 
at Fortrose in Rosshire, where his talents were 
so far elicited as to encourage his friends to 
determine on sending him to college, with a 
view to his being qualified for some liberal 
profession. He was accordingly placed at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, under Mr. Leslie, 
where he soon distinguished himself by his 
proficiency in Greek and mathematics; and 
it was there, when in his eighteenth year, 
that he first formed an acquaintance and close 
intimacy with that eminent friend of whom 
he had undertaken to be the biographer, when 
his own death prevented his paying that tri- 
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bute to his memory. Mr. Hall was about a 
year and a half older than Sir James Mack- 
intosh. Their tastes, at the commencement 
of their intercourse, were widely different ; 
and upon some important topics of inquiry, 
there was little or no congeniality of senti- 
ment between them. But the “ sub-stratum 
of their minds seemed of the same cast ;”’ and 
upon this, Sir James himself thought, their 
mutual friendship was founded. He became 
attached to Mr. Hall, he said, “‘ because he 
could not help it.” He was “ fascinated by 
his brilliancy and acumen, in love with his 
cordiality and ardour, and awe-struck by the 
transparency of his conduct and the purity of 
his principles." We cannot refrain from fore- 
stalling our notice of Dr. Gregory's Memoir 
of Mr. Hall, by transcribing from it the fol- 
lowing paragraph, describing the intimacy of 
these two distinguished class-mates. 


“ They read together; they sat ngs at 
lecture, if possible; they walked together. In 
their joint studies, they read much of Xenophon 
and Herodotus, and more of Plato; and 80 well 
was all this known, exciting admiration in 
some, in others envy, that it was not unusual, 
as they went along, for their class-fellows to 
point at them, and say, ‘ There go Plato and 
Herodotus.’ But the arena in which they met 
most frequently, was that of morals and meta- 
physics, farnishing topics of incessant disputa- 
tion. After having sharpened their weapons 
by reading, they often repaired to the spacious 
sands upon the sea-shore, and still more fre- 
quently to the picturesque scenery on the banks 
of the Don, above the old town, to discuss 
with eagerness the various subjects to which 
their attention had been directed. There was 
scarcely an important position in Berkeley's 
Minute Philosopher, in Butler's Aualogy, or in 
Edwards on the Will, over which they had not 
thus debated with the utmost intensity. Night 
after night, nay, month after month, for two 
sessions, they met only to study or to dispute; 
yet no unkindly feeling ensued. The process 
seemed rather, like blows in that of welding 
iron, to knit them closer together. Sir James 
said, that his companion, as well as himself, 
often contended for viotey yet never, so far 
as he could then judge, did either make a vo- 
pany sacrifice of truth, or stoop to draw to 
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and fro the serra royouaz as, as is too often the 
case with ordinary controvertists. From these 
discussions, and from subsequent meditations 
upon them, Sir James learned more, as to 
agp 3 oe (such, at least, he assured me, was 

is deliberate conviction,) than from all the 
books he ever read. On the other hand, Mr. 
Hall through life reiterated his persuasion, 
that his friend possessed an intellect more ana- 
logous to that of Bacon, than any person of 
modern times; and that if he had devoted his 
powerful understanding to metaphysics, instead 
of law and politics, he would have thrown an 
unusual light upon that intricate but valuable 
region of inquiry. Such was the cordial, re- 
ciprocal testimony of these two distinguished 
men.”’—Memoir of Robert Hall. (Works, vol. 
vi. pp. 14, 15.) 


From Aberdeen, Mackintosh repaired to 
Edinburgh, to complete his education, where 
he spent three years, attending the lectures of 
Dr. Cullen and Professor Black, preparatory 
to his taking up the degree of Doctor of Me- 
dicine. Medical studies, however, had but a 
small portion of his attention; they had few 
attractions for him; and we are surprised that 
he should ever thought of adopting, as a 
means of subsistence, a profession so little 
suited to his taste and habits of mind. Was 
it that the practice of law seemed to present 
still less scope for speculative and excursive 
inquiries, and that the science of law, in 
which he was so peculiarly fitted to excel, has 
hitherto been deemed an elegant study, rather 
than a branch of professional accomplishment? 
Mackintosh pursued the study of medicine, 
however, so far as to obtain, in 1787, his me- 
dical degree ; on which occasion, he composed 
a Latin thesis, “‘On Muscular Action,” after- 
wards published. On leaving the university, 
he repaired to the metropolis, ostensibly for 
the purpose of practising as a physician. If 
he had, any serious intention of this nature, 
the step which he took, in engaging in politi- 
eal controversy, was the most likely to defeat 
his purpose. The great question of the day 
was the proposed Regency, in consequence of 
the first illness of George III. Mackintosh 
made his début as a political writer, by a 
pamphlet in support of the views of Fox; and 
his first essay shared the fate of the cause 
which he espoused. Foiled and disappointed, 
the young politician repaired to the continent, 
apparently with the view of renewing his pro- 
fessional studies. After spending a short time 
at Leyden, then the most celebrated medical 
school in Europe, he proceeded to Liege, 
where he was an eye-witness of the memora- 
ble contest between the Prince-Bishop and his 
subjects. His visit to the Continent must 
have been little more than a summer tour, 
since we find him, in this same year, again in 
London. About the same time, his father 
died, and bequeathed him a smal! landed pro- 
perty in Scotland. This may, perhaps, ex- 
plain another circumstance; that, while as 
yet a physician without fees, and a writer 
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without fame or influential friends, he ven- 
tured upon matrimony. In 1789, he married 
Miss Stuart, “a Scottish lady without beauty 
or fortune, but of great intelligence and most 
amiable character ;’’—the sister to Mr. Charles 
Stuart, the author of several dramatic pieces. 
In her, he found a partner of his heart, who 
appreciated his character, and “‘ urged him on 
to overcome his almost constitutional indo- 
lence.” 

In the spring of 1791, Mackintosh started 
into notoriety, as the Author of “ Vindiciea 
Gallica, or a Defence of the French Revolu- 
tion and its English admirers against the ac- 
cusations of the Rt. Hon. Edmund Burke.” 
This work, an octavo volume of 379 pages, 
he is said to have sold, before it was com- 
pletely written, for a trifling sum; but the 
publisher liberally presented the author with 
triple the original price. At the end of four 
months, two editions had been sold, and a 
third appeared at the end of August, 1791. 
The powerful talent displayed in this per- 
formance, procured for its Author the ac- 
quaintance of Sheridan, Grey, Whitbread, 
Fox, and the Duke of Bedford. It afterwards 
led to his being introduced to Burke himself, 
who invited him to his seat at Beaconsfield; 
and the visit is said to have resulted in a very 
considerable modification of the political opi- 
nions avowed in that brilliant but immature 
performance. Time—the very events of the 
following year—must, even without any such 
aid from the corrective wisdom of the vene- 
rable political philosopher, have wrought 
some change upon Mackintosh, in common 
with every sanguine admirer of the French 
revolution. Yet, those who were the most 
disappointed by the issue, were not the least 
sagacious observers; and history rejects alike 
the generous illusions to which Mackintosh 
surrendered himself, and the more elaborate 
misrepresentations of his great anti-Gallican 
antagonist.* 

Fully determined now to relinquish the 
medical profession, Mr. Mackintosh, in 1792, 
entered himself as a student of Lincoln's Inn; 
and in 1795, he was called to the bar; but he 





* “Mackintosh,” remarks the American Re- 
viewer, ‘‘ gives us the frothy effervescence of an 
immature mind which is still in a state of fer- 
mentation, while in Burke we have the pure, ripe, 
golden, glowing nectar.” There is certainly 
more ripeness and body in Burke’s performance, 
though it is seareely less heady. We little ex- 
pected, however, to mect with so unqualified a 
yanegyric upon that beautiful political romance 
_ a Republican writer. ‘Even now,” adds 
the Reviewer, ‘‘although his (Burke’s) practical 
conclusions have been confirmed by the event, and 
are generally acquiesced in, the publie mind has 
no where—no, not even tn England—reached the 
elevation of his theory. If it had, we should not 
witness the scenes that are now acting on the thea- 
tre of Europe!” This is language to 
come from a New-Englander ; we are really 
at a loss to know what is meant by Mr. Burke's 
political theory. 
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does not appear to have obtained any consi- 
derable practice. In the year 1798, he pro- 
jected, as a means of improving his income, 
the delivering a course of lectures on the 
Law of Nature and of Nations; and he ap- 
plied to the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, to be 
allowed the use of their hall for that purpose. 
It was not without difficulty that he succeed- 
ed in overcoming the objections which were 
raised on the ground of his supposed Jacobin 
principles. To disprove the calumny, he 
published his Introductory Lecture, which 
met with general admiration; and Mr. Pitt 
himself, who was a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, 
spoke of it as the most able and elegant dis- 
course on the subject in any language. It is 
said to have been at the immediate recom- 
mendation of Lord Loughborough, the Chan- 
cellor, that permission was at length given to 
use the Hall; and Mackintosh delivered his 
course to a large and most respectable au- 
dience. The Introductory Lecture is gene- 
rally considered as the most valuable and im- 
portant of his printed works; and the whole 
course, if of any corresponding merit, would 
be a precious acquisition. But we can 
scarcely entertain the hope that he has left 
any thing more than imperfect memoranda. 
In these lectures, it is remarked by Mr. 
Campbell, ‘“‘ Mackintosh, with the eye of a 
true philosopher, laid bare the doctrines of 
Rousseau and Vattel, and of a host of their 
followers, who borrowed their conceptions of 
the law of nature from the savages of the fo- 
rest or from the abodes of the brute creation.” 
The errors which he combatted, have now, 
however, become so far obsolete, that, emi- 
nent as was the service rendered to science at 
the time, these Lectures would now, perhaps, 
be deprived of some portion of their interest. 

Subsequently to the general election in 
1802, Mr. Mackintosh was retained as counsel 
in several cases of contested elections, and ac- 
quitted himself with ability before committees 
of the House,of Commons. The first occasion, 
however, on which he distinguished himself at 
the bar, was as counsel in defence of Peltier, 
the Editor of the Ambigu, who was prose- 
cuted in Feb. 1803, for a libel against Bona- 
parte, then First Consul of France. Mr. 
Perceval, afterwards prime minister, as attor- 
ney general, conducted the prosecution, and 
was seconded by Mr. Abbot, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden. Against this array of talent and 
power, Mackintosh appeared as the single 
counsel for the defendant; and he delivered, 
on this occasion, an oration in defence of the 
liberty of the press, which has been pro- 
nounced one of the most finished specimens 
of modern eloq e. Lord Ellenborough de- 
clared it to be the most eloquent oration he 
had ever heard in Westminster Hall. A 
translation of it into French, by Mad. de 
Stael, was circulated throughout Europe. 
“« We are not sure,’’ remarks the writer in the 
North American Review, “that there is any 
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single speech in the English language, which 
can fairly be compared with it.” 

The reputation which Mr. Mackintosh had 
previously acquired from his Lectures at 
Lincoln's Inn, had obtained for him the ap- 
pointment of Professor of the Laws in the 
East India College at Hertford. His elo- 
quent defence of Peltier procured him the of- 
fer of the Recordership of Bombay, which, af- 
ter some hesitation, he accepted. With a 
large and increasing family and a slender and 
precarious income, he could scarcely decline 
a high judicial station which promised ample 
means and literary leisure, although at the 
cost of expatriation, and, as the event proved, 
of the loss of health. On this occasion, he 
received the honour of knighthood. He had 
previously lost his wife, and married, in 1798, 
a daughter of J. B. Allen, Esq., of Cressella, 
in Pembrokeshire, who, with several chil- 
dren, accompanied him on his voyage to the 
East. 

“Tt is not very honourable to the discern- 
ment of the Government,” remarks the Ame- 
rican writer above referred to, “that they 
should have permitted the expatriation, for so 
many of the best years of his life, of one of 
the master spirits of the country, whose pro- 
per sphere of action was the centre of busi- 
ness at home; aud it is much to be regretted 
that private considerations rendered it expe- 
dient for Sir James to consent to the propo- 
sal."’ Want of discernment, in this instance, 
cannot, however, be fairly imputed to the 
Government. The constitutional indolence 
which unfortunately adhered to him, and 
which rendered his life a course of splendid 
but desultory efforts, with long intervals of 
comparative inaction, his deficiency in the 
habits of business and in the practical know- 
ledge of his profession, together with his sin- 
gular improvidence, would probably have de- 
barred him from filling that sphere of useful- 
ness at home to which his great talents would 
otherwise infallibly have raised him. While 
he remained in India, Sir James discharged 
his official duties with distinguished zeal, abi- 
lity, and philanthropy; and it was while 
there, that the subject of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence became more especially an object of his 
attention. By his high intellectual ani mo- 
ral qualities, he contributed to elevate the 
standard of civilization in that remote colony. 
He founded a literary society at Bombay, as 
Sir William Jones had done at Caleutta; but 
he did not engage with similar ardour in the 
study of the oriental languages, his acquaint- 
ance with which was very limited. After a 
residence in India of between seven and eight 
years, he found his health seriously impaired 
by the effects of the climate; and in 1811, 
he returned to England with his fortune not 
much improved, and with a liver complaint 
which adhered to him for the rest of his life, 
and ultimately shortened his days. He ob- 
tained a retiring pension from the East India 
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Company, of 12001. a year; but habits of 
economy are not to be learned in India. 

As soon as his shattered health would per- 
mit, Sir James was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. In July, 1813, he entered the House 
of Commons as representative for the county 
of Nairn. In 1818, the influence of the Duke 
of Devonshire secured his return for Knares- 


borough, for which borough he was re-elected | 
atthe subsequent elections of 1820, 1826, | 


1830, and 1831. On all questions of foreign 
poliey and international law, on the alien bill, 
on the liberty of the press, on religious tolera- 
tion, on slavery, on the settlement of Greece, 
on Parliamentary Reform, and more espe- 
cially upon the Reform of the Criminal Law, 
Sir James took a prominent part, and was al- 
ways to be found on the side of freedom, jus- 
tice, and humanity. On the questions con- 
nected with neutral lights, which grew out of 
the relations between Great Britain and the 
United States of America, he co-operated ac- 
tively and ably with his friend Mr. Brougham 
in support of a liberal policy. After the close 
of the last American War, he took occasion, 
in one of his speeches in the House, to com- 
pliment the American Commissioners at 
Ghent, upon their “astonishing superiority” 
over their opponents; a circumstance which 
we find noticed with great complacency by 
our North American contemporary, who adds: 
—*“ In other speeches, and in his writings, he 
has often spoken in friendly and favourable 
terms of this country. This candid,—perhaps 
partial disposition, in one whose opinion was 
authority, coming into contrast, as it did, 
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proposed to commute the capital punishment; 
the other seven being expunged from the bill 
in the House of Lords. For some time, after 
the death of Tierney, Sir James was, we be- 
lieve, regarded as a sort of chief of the Oppo- 
sition party; but, although a most important 
auxiliary, he was deficient in many of the re- 
quisites demanded by the post of a political 
leader and tactician. His character as a par- 
liamentary speaker, is thus pourtrayed in an 
article originally inserted in the New Monthly 
Magazine, and attributed to the pen of Mr. 
Lytton Bulwer. 


«Sir James Mackintosh never spoke on a 
subject without displaying, not only all that was 
peculiarly necessary to that subject, but all that 
a full mind, long gathering and congesting, has 
to pour forth upon any subject. The language, 
without being antithetic, was artificial and or- 
nate. The action and voice were vehement, 
but not passionate; the tone and conception of 
the argument, of too lofty and philosophic a 
strain for those to whom, generally speaking, 
it was directed. It was impossible not to feel 
that the person addressing you was a profound 
thinker, delivering a laboured composition. Sir 
James Mackintoch's character as a speaker, 
then, was of that sort acquired in a thin Boum, 
where those who have stayed from their din- 
ner, have stayed for the purpose of hearing 
what is said, and can, therefore, deliver up 
their attention undistractedly to any knowledge 
and ability, even if somewhat prolixly put 
forth, which elucidates the subject of discus- 
sion. We doubt if all great speeches of a le- 
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—- kind would not-require such an au- 
ience, if they never travelled beyond the 


with the meanness and illiberality of many of | walls within which they were spoken. The 


his contemporaries, had so much endeared the 
name of Sir James Mackintosh to our citi- 


zens, that he was generally styled in the | 


newspapers, whenever he was mentioned, the 
friend of America. A report which was spread 
soon after the entrance into power of the pre- 
sent ministry, that he was coming out to re- 


side amongst us as British Minister, was heard | 


with much satisfaction ; and there cannot be 
a doubt that his reception would have been 
of the most gratifying character." We can 
searcely suppose that there was any founda- 
tion for the report, as the station would have 
been ill suited to Sir James, and the state of 
his health would scarcely have admitted of his 
encountering, without imminent risk, the tri- 
als of a long voyage and a new climate. 
After the death of Sir Samuel Romilly, the 
advocacy of the revision of the Penal Code 
devolved more especially upon Sir James. 
He was Chairman of a Committee in the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Cri- 
minal Law in 1819; and in pursuance of its 
report, he introduced six bills in the course of 
May, 1820. Only three of these were, how- 
ever, at the time, persisted in; and in the 
Commutation of Punishment bill, only four 
offences were suffered to be included in its 
provisions, out of the eleven for which it was 


passion, the action, the movement of oratory 
which animates and transports a large assem- 
bly, can never lose their effect when passion, 
action, movement, are in the orator’s subject; 
when Philip is at the head of his Macedonians, 
or Catiline at the gates of Rome. The emo- 
tions of fear, revenge, horror, are emotions that 
all classes and descriptions of men, however 
lofty or low their intellect, may feel:—here, 
then, is the orator’s proper field. But again; 
there are subjects such as many, if not most, 
of those discussed in our House of Commons, 
the higher bearings of which are intelligible 
only to a certain order of understandings. e 
reasoning proper for these is not understood, 
| and cannot therefore be sympathised with, by 
| the mass. In order not to be insipid to the 
| few, it is almost necessary to be dull to the 
many. If our Houses of islature sat with 
closed doors, they would be the most improper 
assemblies for the discussion of legislative 
questions that we can ibly conceive. They 
| would have completely the tone of their own 
clique. No one would dare or wish to soar 
| above the common-places which find a ready 
| echoing cheer: all would indulge in that vapid 

violence against persons, which the spirit of 
party is rarely wanting to applaud. But as it 
is, the man of superior mind, standing upon 
his own strength, knows and feels that he is 
not speaking to the lolling, lounging, indolent- 
ly listening individuals stretched on the bench- 























es around him: he feels and knows that he is 
speaking to, and will obtain the sympathy of, 
all the great and enlightened spirits of Europe ; 
and this bears and buoys him up amidst any 
coldness, impatience, or indifference, in his 
immediate audience. When we perused the 
magnificent orations of Mr. Burke, which 
transported us in our cabinet, and were told 
that his rising was the dinner bell in the House 
of Commons; when we heard that some of Mr. 
Brougham’s almost gigantic discourses were 
delivered amidst coughs and impatience; and 
when, returning from our travels, where we 
had heard of nothing but the genius and elo- 
quence of Sir James Mackintosh, we encoun- 
tered him ourselves in the House of Commons ; 
—on all these occasions we were sensible, not 
that.Mr. Burke's, Mr. Brougham’s, Sir James 
Mackintosh’s eloquence was less, but that it 
was addressed to another audience than that to 
which it was apparently delivered. Intended 
for the House of Commons only, the style 
would have been absurdly faulty: intended for 
the public, it was august and correct. There 
are two different modes of obtaining a parlia- 
mentary reputation: a man may rise in the 
country by what is said of him in the House of 
Commons, or he may risc in the House of 
Commons by what is thought or said of him in 
the country. Some debaters have the faculty, 
by varying their style and their subjects, of al- 
ternately addressing both those without and 
within their walls, with effect and success. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Canning 
were, and Lord Brougham is of this number. 
Mr. Burke and Sir James Mackintosh spoke to 
the reason and the imagination, rather than to 
the passions; and this, together with some 
faults of voice and manner, rendered these 
great orators (for great orators they were) more 
powerful in the printed reports, than in the ac- 
tual delivery of their speeches. We ourselves 
heard Sir James Mackintosh’s great, almost 
wonderful, speech upon Reform. We shall 
never forget the extensive range of ideas, the 
energetic grasp of thought, the sublime and 
soaring strain of legislative philosophy, with 
which he charmed and transported us; but it 
was not so with the House in general. His 
Scotch accent, his unceasing and laboured ve- 
hemence of voice and gesture, the refined and 
speculative elevation of his views, and the vast 
heaps of hoarded knowledge he somewhat pro- 
lixly produced, displeased the taste and wea- 
ried the attention of men who were far more 
anxious to be amused and excited, than to be 
instructed or convinced. We see him now! 
his bald and singularly formed head working 
to and fro, as if to collect, and then shake out 
his ideas; his arm violently vibrating, and his 
body thrown forward by sudden quirks and 
starts, which, ungraceful as they were, seemed 
rather premeditated than inspired. This is not 
the picture which Demosthenes would have 
drawn of a perfect orator; and it contains some 
defects that we wonder more care had not been 
applied to remedy.’’’* pp. 119—21. 





* With this able critique, the reader may be 
pleased to compare the estimate furnished by the 
American Reviewer, who describes his own im- 
pressions. ‘His eloquence was of a dignified, 
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Sir James was elected, in 1822, Lerd Rec- 
tor of the University of Glasgow, and again 
in 1823. On the Ist of December, 1830, he 
was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the affairs of India. If our recollection does 
not deceive us, he held, for a short time, ano- 
ther public office at an intermediate period, 
which he resigned in consequence of some po- 
litical changes. Had the state of his health 
permitted, it is believed that he would have 
formed a member of the present Administra- 
tion, or have been promoted to some important 
and lucrative post. In that case, his Ameri- 
can friend remarks, ‘‘after having been nailed 
for much of his life to the north wall of Op- 
position, and suffered a good deal from pecu- 
niary embarrassments, he would have found 
the evening of his days gilded and cheered 
with the southern sun of power and fortune.” 
It is not the fact, however, as this Writer 
imagines, that he was unpensioned and ne- 
glected, with no other temporal reward for his 
labours, than “a great but dowerless fame.” 
Our admiration of his splendid endowments 
must not blind us to the lesson which may be 
derived from the history of his career. The 
homely virtues of steady industry and pru- 
dence, “‘ the secrets of fortune,’ would have 
enabled him to secure at least an honourable 
competency ; and while we may respect him 
for despising wealth, we cannot but regret 
that his improvidence interfered with his 
comfort, as much as his desultory habits did 
with his usefulness. The evening of his life 
was overcast also, we understand, by trials of 
a domestic character. We rejoice to be as- 
sured by Dr. Gregory, in his Life of Hall, 
that latterly, if a sadder, Sir James became a 
wiser man in “the most essential respects ;"’ 
and that having always been the friend of 
Virtue, he became, towards the close of his 
days, more than he had been, the disciple of 
Religion. 

Sir James's health had been for some time 
rapidly declining; and we were painfully 
struck, on meeting him at the anniversary of 
the Anti-Slavery Society in 1831, with the 





manly, and imposing character, His manner was 
not particularly graceful, and be had a slight 
Scotch accent; but his language was flowing, co- 
pious, energetic, and elegant, and, above all, ear- 
ried with it to the minds of his hearers, the rich 
gifts of profound and original thought. The de- 
lightful combination of philosophy and taste was 
exhibited by Mackintosh in higher perfection than 
it had been by any parliamentary orator since the 
time of Burke; not excepting even Canning, who 
yet exemplified it in a very remarkable degree. 
The eloquence of Sir James was far more finished 
than that of Brougham; although the latter, from 
his superior activity and industry, possessed a 
greater share of political influence, and has finally 
made a much more brilliant fortune in the world.” 
For a spirited, and, upon the whole, correct por- 
trait of Sir James, as a writer, a speaker, and a 
converser, we may refer also to a clever volume, 
“The Spirit of the Age.” (8vo. 1825.) 
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unequivocal indications of premature age. 
The illness which immediately led to his 
death was, however, the effect of accident. 
About the beginning of March, 1832, while 
at dinner, a smal! particle of bone in a portion 
of the breast of a boiled chicken, which he 
was attempting to swallow, stuck in his 
throat; and it was not till after two days that 
the obstruction was removed by an emetic. 


“ The effects of the accident completely un- 
settled his general health. He afterwards la- 
boured Sollee increasing debility and occa- 
sional attacks of severe pains in his head, 
shoulders, and limbs. A few days before 
death, the pains suddenly ceased. Febrile 
symptoms set in, and the head became affect- 
ed. Although this change was met, and in a 
great measure subdued, by the treatment pre- 
scribed by his medical attendants, the conse- 
quent debility was too great for his constitution 
to resist, already oppressed by the weight of 
sixty-six years. Sir James Mackintosh antici- 
pated the near approach of his dissolution with 
the greatest firmness, and with the most per- 
fect resignation to the Divine will; retaining, 
nearly to the last, the command of the power- 
ful mental faculties which distinguished him 
through an arduous life. His decease took 

lace on the 30th of May, 1832, at his house in 
Lengham Place. He was buried on the 4th of 
June, at Hampstead. Among the carriages in 
the procession were those of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Dukes of Bedford and Devonshire, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Ear! of Car- 
lisle, Lords Holland and Dover, Right Hon. C. 
Grant, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart. M. P., &c.” 
pp. 125—6. 


Many years ago, (it is even said, early in 
lifes) Sir James had projected a great histo- 
rical work on the affairs of England since the 
Revolution of 1688, for which he collected 
materials with much assiduity; but, after his 
return to Europe, his parliamentary duties 
conspired with the feeble state of his health, 
to prevent his making much progress in the 
execution of his design. The work of which 
the volume before us contains a valuable 
fragment, may be regarded as “ an expansion 
of the prefatory matter intended for his great- 
er history." The entire work was to have 
extended to eight volumes of the Cyclopedia; 
and he is stated to have left “ various manu- 
scripts and memoranda relating to English 
history,” whieh have been purchased by the 
proprietors, and “ will be used as occasion 
shall require in the progress of the work." 
Among these is “a view of English affairs 
at the time of the Revolution,” which pro- 
mises to be peculiarly valuable. We know 
not to whom the delicate task of continuing 
the history has been intrusted; but we should 
strongly recommend, that that portion of the 
history towards which Sir James's manu- 
scripts will be found to supply no available 
materials, should be despatched with all con- 
venient brevity, for two obvious reasons; 
first, because the work, as originally planned, 





is on a scale too large in proportion for the 
Cyclopedia itself, and secondly, because, if 
that scale is adhered to, Sir James’s composi- 
tion will form too small a proportion of this 
History. Perhaps another reason might be 
drawn from the character of that portion which 
he lived to execute: though richly instruc- 
tive, it presents by no means a model for ad- 
vantageous invitation by any inferior hand. 
The learned Author was better qualified to be 
a commentator upon history, than an historian. 
His comments and elucidations are admirable, 
and throw a strong light upon conspicuous 
points; but he does not excel in either gra- 
phic delineation or compressed and perspicu- 
ous narrative. His distinguished friend, Mr. 
Hall, is stated to have expressed in conver- 
sation, the opinion that, in attempting history, 
Mackintosh had mistaken’ the proper line of 
his powers. The conversation alluded to, 
which took place in 1819 and 1823, has been 
preserved by the Rev. Robert Balmer, of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, and is printed in the VIth 
volume of Mr. Hall’s Works, just published. 
We shall transcribe the whole of what relates 
to the subject of the present sketch. 


**] know no man,’ Mr. Hall said repeated- 
ly and emphatically, ‘equal to Sir James in 
talents. The powers of his mind are admira- 
bly balanced. He is defective only in imagi- 
nation.—He has imagination too; but, with 
him, imagination is an acquisition, rather than 
a faculty. He has, however, plenty of em- 
bellishment at command; for his memory re- 
tains every thing. His mind is a spacious re- 
pository, hung round with beautiful images ; 
and when he wants one, he has nothing to do 
but to reach up his hand to a peg, and take it 
down. But his images were not manufactured 
in his mind; they were imported.’ B. ‘If it 
be so defective in imagination, he must be in- 
competent to describe scenes and delineate 
characters vividly and graphically; and I 
should apprehend, therefore, he will not suc- 
ceed in writing history.’ H. ‘Sir, I do not 
expect him to produce an eloquent or interest- 
ing history. He has, I fear, mistaken his pro- 
vince. His genius is best adapted for meta- 
physical speculation. But, had he chosen mo- 
ral philosophy, he would probably have sur- 
passed every living writer.’ B. ‘I admired 
exceedingly some of his philosophical papers 
in the Edinburgh Review ; his articles, for in- 
stance, on Mde. de Stiel’s Germany, and on 
Dugald Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation ; 
but there seemed to me a heaviness about them; 
and I do think that Mr. Jeffrey could expound 
a metaphysical theory with more vivacity and 
effect... H. ‘With more vivacity, perhaps, 
but not with equal judgment or acuteness. He 
would not go so deep, Sir. 1am persuaded 
that if Sir James Mackintosh had enjoyed lei- 
sure, and had exerted himself, he would have 
completely outdone Jeffrey and Stewart, and 
all the metaphysical writers of our times.’ ”’ 


Mr. Hall's remarks upon Sir James's quali- 
fications for historical writing, were made in 
anticipation of his great work, which was 























destined never to appear, and had no refer- 
ence to the task which he was induced to un- 
dertake for Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. In 
these volumes, he was obliged to have more 
immediately in view the amusement of popu- 
lar readers; but his style is by no means 
adapted to a popular work. It is rich, but 
often crowded wih thought; obscure, not 
through any defect of perspicuity in the dic- 
tion, but from the complexity arising from 
the number of accessory ideas interlaced with 
the primary one in the sentence or paragraph. 
The narrative is encumbered with the philoso- 
phy, like a silver stream half concealed by 
the rich vegetation it has nourished. He pre- 
sents to us not the mere facts, but the rea- 
sons of the facts, never being satisfied with- 
out tracing the event to the cause; and thus, 
if not the most graphic of narrators, his work, 
as far as it goes, is the most instructive of his- 
torical manuals. Our readers will probably 
prefer to any further observations of our own 
upon this subject, the following critique upon 
the first two volumes, from the pen of Mr. 
Campbell, the Poet. 


“¢ There is something, at the first view, un- 
pleasant in conceiving a man like Mackintosh, 
with a mind whose deep speculations would 
require a good long life-time for ordinary men 
to study, sitting down to write a book for men 
of little leisure ; but on closer examination of 

e subject, it will occur, that we scarcely re- 

ise profound thinkers by a surer test, than 

that they save the bulk of men from the pain 
of elaborate thought. They simplify truth at 
a glance. Locke, Bacon, and Montesquieu 
ford abundant examples. That Mackintosh 
has done this in a certain and very considera- 
ble degree, in his Manual of English History, 
I do honestly believe; nor would I wish that 
the world had lost that Manual upon any terms, 
unless, perhaps, on the condition that he had 
finished his larger —— I pretend not, in- 
deed, to come armed at all points, by that fresh 
and full research which the subject would re- 
quire, to defend those two volumes against 
every objection which criticism, both oral and 
written, has brought against them. During 
their preparation, he had grown a veteran in 
fame; and, from the exaggerating tendency of 
the popular mind, he had to satisfy absurd an- 
ticipations. Among familiar facts, he was ex- 
ted to introduce novelty,—among the ‘ ly- 
ing chronicles,’ he was expected to establish 
mious testimony,—and over ages of 
ey from —e to om m he — to 
und ever ing at once to the 
Saeckber, * qrabendiy to he phi osopher. 
My own opinion, if it may be heard amidst the 
myriad buzz of criticism, is, that he has won- 
derfully solved the difficulty of making history 
at once amusing to the fancy, elevating to the 
understanding, and interesting to the heart. I 
searcely know two volumes from which, con- 
sidering their depth of thought, the simplest 
mind will be apt to carry off more instruction, 
nor from which the most instructed minds, if I 
may judge of such a mental class, would be 
ikely, considering the manual and popular ob- 
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jects of the work, to carry off more sound and 
pleasant impressions.—Ann. Biog. p. i. 22—24 


From the volume before us, we shall ex- 
tract a few paragraphs, as specimens of the 
philosophical spirit, the enlightened senti- 
ment, and the copious information which cha- 
racterize the history. 


“ The acts by which the ecclesiastical revo- 
lution was accomplished, occupied the whole 
session of parliament, which continued from 
January to May.—Some documents purporting 
to, be the speeches of the minority in parlia- 
ment in these important debates are preserved. 
But they are considered as spurious or doubt- 
ful by the ecclesiastical historians of both par- 
ties. Those ascribed to Archbishop Heath, 
Bishop Scott, and Feckenham, abbot of West- 
minster, are summaries of the controversy on 
the Catholic side, and are not properly within 
the province of the civil historian. The speech 
of Lord Montague is more ingenious and sea- 
sonable ; objecting to the severe penalties, and 
urging the a arguments from the anti- 
quity and universality of the Catholic Church, 
only as presumptions of the uncertainty of Pro- 
testantism, and as aggravations of the injus- 
tice of severely punishing adherents to a faith 
maintained for so many ages by their fathers. 

“The true hinge of the dispute was not 
touched by either party. The question was, 
whether the legislature had a right to alter the 
established and endowed religion, on condition 
of respecting the estates for life vested by law 
in certain ecclesiastics. The Protestants as 
well as the Catholics converted the debate into 
a theological discussion, because they justified 
their measures by the truth of their own reli- 
gious opinions. No one then saw, that the le- 
gislature could not, without usurping authority 
over conscience, consider religion otherwise 
than as it affected the outward interests of so- 
ciety; which alone were entrusted to their 
care, and submitted to their rule. Every other 
view of the subject, however, arising from a 
wish to exalt religion, must in truth tend to de- 
grade and enslave her. 

“ Of the only two important deviations in the 
new Book of Gosunen Prayer from the liturgy 
of Edward VI., the first, consisting in t 
omission of a prayer to be delivered from the 
‘tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities,’ manifested a concilia- 
tory :emper towards the Roman Church; and 
the second, instead of the Zwinglian language, 
which spoke of the sacrament as being only a 
remembrance of the death of Christ, substi- 
tuted words indicating some sort of real pre- 
sence of a body, one not affirming the pre- 
sence to be corporeal; coinciding with the 
phraseology of Calvin, which, if any meanin 
can be ascribed to the terms, might, it should 
seem, be used by Catholics, not indeed as ade- 
quately conveying their doctrine, but as con- 
taining nothing inconsistent with it. 

o * * * = * 

“When Cecil and Bacon had finally suc- 
ceeded in overcoming his (Parker's) scruples, 
the consecration was delayed for some time, in 
order to take such precautions as might best 
secure its validity from being impugned. The 
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Church of England then adopted, and has not 
yet renounced, the inconsisterft and absurd 
opinion, that the Church of Rome, though ido- 
latrous, is the only channel through which all 
lawful power of ordaining priests, of conse- 
crating bishops, or a performing any re- 
ligious rite. flowed from Christ, through a suc- 


cession of prelates, down to the latest age of | 


the world. The ministers, therefore, first en- 
deavoured to obtain the concurrence of the Ca- 
tholic bishops in the consecration; which those 


prelates, who must have considered such an act | 


as a profanation, conscientiously refused. They 
were at length oblezed to issue a new commis- 
sion for consecrating Parker, directed to Kitch- 
en of Llandaff, to Ball, an Irish bishop, to 
Barlow, Scory, and Coverdale, deprived in 
the reign of Mary, and to two suffragans. 
Whoever considers it important at present to 
examine this list, will perceive the perplexities 
in which the English Church was involved by 
a zeal to preserve unbroken the chain of Epis- 
copal succession. On account of this frivolous 
advantage, that church was led to prefer the 
common enemy of all reformation to those Pro- 
testant communions which had boldly snapped 
asunder that brittle chain: a striking example 
of the evil that sometimes arises from the in- 
consistent respect paid by reformers to ancient 
establishments. 

*“ Parker, who had been elected on the Ist of 
August, was finally consecrated on the 17th of 
December. Four new bishops were consecra- 
ted three days after the primate ; whose prefer- 
ment, as they had been exiles for religion in the 
time of Mary, was a strong and irrevocable 
pledge of the queen's early determination to 
stand or fall with the reformed faith. This po- 
litic, as well as generous elevation of faithful 
adherents and patient sufferers, did not prevent 
the wise ministers from a general choice which 
none of their antagonists ventured to impugn. 
For some time, many of the Roman Catholics, 
unskilled in theological disputes, continued to 
frequent their parish churches, regardless of 
the differences which were to steep Europe in 
blood 

“This uninquiring conformity appears not 
immediately to eeteet we to the condemna- 
tion of it pronounced by the divines at Trent. 
The Anglican reformation was completed by 
the publication of the articles of religion, ex- 
aoe creed of that establishment, which, 
upon the whole, deserves commendation, in 
the only points where the authors could exer- 
cise any discretion; for treating the ancient 
church with considerable approaches to decen- 
cy, and for preferring quiet, piety, and bene- 
volence, to precision and consistency: not 
pressing those doctrines to their utmost logical 
consequences, which, by such a mode of infer- 
ence, lead only to hatred, to blood, and often 
to a corruption of moral principle. 

“ A translation of the Susigtane was publish- 
ed by authority, which, after passing through 
several emendations, became, in the succeed- 
ing reign, the basis of our present version. 
This was the work of translators not deeply 
versed in the opinions, lan » manners, 
and institutions of the ancient world, who were 
born before the existence of eastern learning in 
Europe, and whose education was completed 
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before the mines of criticism had been opened, 
either as applied to the events of history, or to 
the reading, interpretation, and genuineness 
of ancient writings. On these accounts, as 
well as on account of the complete superannua- 
tion of some parts of its vocabulary, it undoubt- 
edly requires revision and emendation. Such 
a task, however, should only be entrusted to 
hands skilful and tender, ix the case of a trans- 
lation which, to say nothing of the connexion 
of its phraseology with the religious sensibili- 
ties of a people, forms the richest storehouse 
of the native beauties of our ancient tongue 
and by frequent yet reverential perusal has, 
more than any other cause, contributed to the 
permanency of our language, and thereby to 
the unity of our literature. In waving the 
higher considerations of various kinds which 
render caution, in such a case, indispensable, 
it is hard to overvalue the literary importance 
of daily infusions from the ‘well of English 
undefiled’ into our familiar converse. Nor 
should it be forgotten, if ever the revision be 
undertaken, that we derive an advantage, not 
to be hazarded for tasteless novelties, from a 
perfect model of a translation of works of the 
most remote antiquity, into that somewhat an- 
tique English, venerable without being obscure, 
which alone can faithfully represent their spi- 
rit and genius.” pp. 12—1s. 


In addition to this history, its lamented 
Author contributed to Dr. Lardner’s Biogra- 
phical Series, a life of Sir Thomas More, 
given in vol. XXI., containing “ Lives of 
eminent British Statesmen.”’ In that volume, 
Sir James has finely discriminated the respec- 
tive provinces of the historian and the biogra- 
pher; and he has almost led us to think, that 
he would have found the more scope, and the 
more congenial field of inquiry, in the latter 
department of literature. . 

Besides these works and those already enu- 
merated, including his contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review, the only work which he 
published is, the ‘‘ General View of the Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy,” which forms 
the second preliminary dissertation prefixed to 
the seventh edition of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. Of this acute and masterly produc- 
tion, some account will be found in our Num- 
ber for October, 1831. We then noticed, 
with regret, the flaw of error which, though 
not very obvious, runs like a vein through 
the beautiful formation of the Author's philo- 
sophy. In the article in the North American 
Review, already referred to, which comprises 
acritique upon the Dissertation, some defi- 
ciencies of another kind are pointed out. 
The most remarkable is the absence of any 
notice of the ethical theories of the modern 
Germans: the French writers are also passed 
over almost without notice ; and the work, be- 
sides being incomplete, bears throughout the 
marks of hasty preparation. Yet, adds the 
Writer, 

‘ Notwithstanding these deficiencies, it will 
be read with deep interest by students of moral 
science, and by all who take an interest in the 
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enjoy the beauties of elegant lan, applied 
to the illustration of “ drine phi Sesphy” It 
gives us, on an important branch of the most 
umportant of the sciences, the reflections of 
one of the few master minds that are fitted b 
original capacity and patient study to probe it 
to the bottom. It is highly interesting, whe- 
ther we agree with him or not, to know the 
opinions of such a man, upon the character of 
the principal ethical writers, and upon the lead- 
ing principles of the science. These opinions 
are exhibited with every advantage of language 
and manner. It is difficult to imagine how 
the union of power, dignity, and grace, which 
may be supposed to constitute a finished style, 
can be carried further than it is in the writin 
of Sir James Mackintosh. The moral tone is 
also of the purest and most agreeable kind. 
The work breathes throughout, a temperate 
enthusiasm in the cause of humanity, and a 
spirit of perfect toleration for opposite opinions, 
even ofan exceptionable cast . . . He enlarges 
with an overflowing fulness of heart, we may 
say, even to exaggeration, upon the merits of 
contemporaries. Under the influence of this 
generous and amiable impulse, he has probably 
over-rated the deserts of Bentham, Brown, and 
Stewart. But how much more noble is an 
error of this kind, than the petty jealousy 
which can see nothing in livin ensellence of 
any kind, but an object of attack ; as the wasp 
approaches the fairest fruits, only for the pur- 
pose of piercing them to the core! It is indeed 
refreshing and delightful, to find one of the 
most powerful minds of the age, uniting the 
best feelings with the highest gifts of intellect, 
and exemplifying in his own person the moral 
graces which he undertakes to teach.”’ 

We transcribe with pl re this ium, 
honourable both to its subject and to the wri- 
ter, and substantially just. A slight abate- 
ment, perhaps, from the unqualified commen- 
dation of Sir James's style might be made in 
respect to an occasional want of perspicuity 
and finished accuracy. Nor should we agree 
with the Reviewer, in ranking among the ex- 
cellencies of an ethical writer, the “ toleration 
of exceptionable opinions,’ which is, assured- 
ly, no proof of benevolence, whatever can- 
dour and charity may be due to the intentions 
and persens of those who differ from us on 
“vital questions.” The distinction, one might 
think, is obvious enough; yet, how repeatedly 
are laxity of opinion or latitudinarianism of 
creed, and kindness of heart confounded !* 

Although Sir James possessed so great 
aptitude for literary composition, the intellect- 
aal exercise in which he most delighted, and 
in which his fine powers and varied acquisi- 
sitions were exhibited with most satisfaction 
to himself and most gratification to others, 
was, conversation. ‘The companion of all 








* We cannot refrain from observing, that the ar- 
ticle from which we have cited this ric on 
Sir James Mackintosh, contains one of the most 

it instances that we have ever met with, of 
that spurious tolerance which levels all creeds, 
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higher departments of intellectual research, or | 


the most distinguished men of his own time, 
Sheridan, Parr, Burke, Romilly ; as intimately 
acquainted with all the great men of antiqui- 
ty; with a mind replete with ancient lore and 
modern anecdote; equally ready on all sub- 
jects, philosophy, history, politics, personal 
narrative ; eloquent without pomposity, learn- 
ed without pedantry, gay, and even witty, 
without affectation; there never was a man 
possessed of more advantages for colloquial 
intercourse. Of these fascinating displays of 
his moral qualities and intellectual powers, 
few traces we fear, survive, except in the re- 
collections of his friends; but,some of his re- 
marks, taken down at the time (in 1817), 
have been preserved by his American visiter, 
who was much struck with the copiousness, 
elegance, originality, and point of his conver- 
sation. As the journal in which they appear, 
is probably seen by few of our readers, we 
shall make room for the whole, without any 
apprehension that they will complain of the 
length to which it will extend this article. 

“ *Shakspeare, Milton, Locke, and New- 
ton, are four names beyond competition supe- 
rior to any that the continent can put against 
them.—It was a proof of singular and very 
graceful modesty in Gray, that, after bestow- 
ing upon Shakspeare a high eulogium in the 
Progress of Poetry, he did not, when proceed- 
ing to the character of Milton, rashly decide 
upon their relative merit. Every half-read 
critic affirms at once, according to his pecu 
liar taste or the caprice of the moment, that 
one or the other is the superior poet; but 
when Gray comes to Milton he only says,— 

“ ¢ Nor second he that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wings of extacy.’”’ 





places the essence of virtue in the intellect, and 
enthrones mind upon the ruins of every religious 
principle. The frigid, cheerless if, with which 
the following sentence opens, borrowed from a 
pagan historian, and worthy of the negative creed 
of a disciple of Priestley, is a fit introduction to the 
impiety with which it closes, and to the age mg 
of language which would seem to make a blind, 
sinful, erring man ‘the image of the invisible 
God.’ ‘if there be,—as we all believe and hope, 
—another and a better world, where the wise and 
good —— together from the troubles of this, we 
cannot doubt that Mackintosh is now among its fa- 
youred tenants,—enjoying the communion of the 
high and gifted minds whom he always so much 
loved and admired, the Platos, the Stewarts, the 
Burkes, the Ciceros,—and dwelling in the nearer 
presence of that sublime Spirit, whose ineffable 
glories he has so eloquently though faintly shadow- 
ed forth in so mauy splendid passages of his wri- 
tings.’ It is but too evident, that ‘to be with 
Christ, forms no element of this Writer’s joyful 
anticipations of the heavenly society. Alas! het, 
in the City of the Pilgrims, such sentiments as 
these should pass for the eloquence of piety. The 
‘ Si quis piorum manibus locus ,—si, ut sapientibue 
placet, non cum corpore exsti ma 
anime’—of the classic Roman, affects us not more 
by its beauty, than by its approximation to Chris- 
tian sentiment. In the American writer the case is 
reversed : we are startled at the approximation to 
heathenism. 
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“ ¢ Dryden he assigns to an inferior class: 


“* Behold where Dryden's less presumptuous 


car 
Wide o'er the field of glory bear 
Two coursers of inferior race,’ ”’ &c. 


“The writer observed, that the German 
critics call Dryden a man walking upon stilts 
in a marsh.—Sir James:—Depend upon it, they 
do not understand the language.—Shaks- 
peare’s great superiority over other writers 
consists in his deep knowledge of human na- 
ture. Chateaubriand says of him, ‘ Jl a sou- 
vent des mots terribles.’ It has been thought 
by some, that those observations upon human 
nature which appear so profound and remark- 
able, may, after all, lie nearest to the surface, 
* and be taken up most naturally by the early 





writers in every language ; but we do not find 
them in Homer. Homer is the finest ballad- | 
writer in any language. The flow and fulness | 
of his style is beautiful; but he has nothing of | 
the deep, piercing observation of Shakespeare.’ 

“ The writer mentioned that he had been at 
St. Paul's, and spoke of the statues of Johnsen, 
Sir William Jones, and ethers that he had 
seen there. Sir James:— It isa noble edifice, 
to be sure, and we have some great men there; 
but it would be too much to expect that the 
glory of the second temple should equal that 


of the first. One country is not sufficient for 
two such repositories as Westminster Abbey. 
—Boswell's Life of Johnson has given a wrong 


impression of him in some respects. When 
we see four large volumes written upon a man’s 
conversation, through a period of forty years, 
and his remarks alone set down, of all those 
made at the time, we naturally take the idea 
that Johnson was the central point of society 
for all that period. The truth is, he never was 
in good society ; at least in those circles where 
men of letters mix with the fashionable world. 
His brutal, intolerant manners excluded him 
from it, of course. He met good society, to 
be sure, at the Literary Club and at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's.—Gibbon was asked why he did 
not talk more in the presence of Dr. Johnson. 
‘Sir,’ replied the historian, taking a pinch of 
snuff, ‘I have no pretensions to the ability of 
contending with Dr. Johnson in brutality and 
insolence.’ "’ 

“ ¢ Sir William Jones was not a man of first- 
rate talent;—he had great facility of acquisi- 
tion, but not a mind of the highest order. a- 
son and imagination are the two great intel- 
lectual faculties, and he was certainly not pre- 
eminent in either. His poetry is indifferent, 
and his other writings are agreeable, but not 
profound. He was, however, a most amiable 
and excellent man. 

“Speaking of the poets of the day, Sir 
James observed :—‘I very much doubt whe- 
ther Scott will survive long. Hitherto, no- 
thing has stood the test of time, but laboured 
and finished verse ; and of this, Scott has none. 
If I were to say which of the poets of the day 
is most likely to be read hereafter, I should 

ive my opinion in favour of some of Cam 

ll's poems. Scott, however, has a wonderful 
fertility and vivacity.’ It may be proper to 


add, that the allusion is here exclusively to the 





poetry of Scott. The Waverley novels were 
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not generally attributed to him at the time 


’ 


when the remark was made. 

“ * Rogers's Pleasures of Memory has one 
good line ,— 

‘ The only pleasures we can call our own.’ 

It is remarkable that this poem is very popu- 
lar. A new edition of it is printed every year. 
It brings the Author in about 200/. per annum, 
and yet its principal merit is its finished, per- 
fect versification, which one would think the 
people could hardly enjoy. The subject, how- 
ever, recommends itself very much to all 
classes of readers.” 

“ The writer commended highly the language 
of Sir William Scott's opinions. Sir James :— 
‘There is a little too much elegance for judi- 
cial dicta, and a little unfairness in always at- 
tempting to found the judgment upon the cir- 
cumstances of the case, perhaps slight ones, 
rather than general principles. Sir William 
is one of the most entertaining men to be met 
with in society. His style is by no means so 

ure and classical as that of Blackstone, which 
is one of the finest models in the English lan- 
uage. Middleton and he are the two best, in 

eir way, of the writers of their period. Mid- 
dleton’s Free Inquiry is an instance of great 
prudence and moderation in drawing conclu- 
sions respecting particuler facts from general 

rinciples. His premises would have carried 
im much further than he has gone. There 
are many fine s in his Life of Cicero.’ 

“ Sir James said, Sat he had received from 
Mr. Wortman a collection of specimens of 
American eloquence, and that Mr. Wortman 
had given it as his opinion that the faculty of 
eloquence was more general in America than 
in England, though some individual English- 
men might perhaps possess it in a higher de- 
gree. The writer remarked, that he thought 
our best oraters but little inferior to the best 
orators of the present day in England; and 
mentioned Mr. Otis, Mr. Randolph, and Mr. 
Pinkney. Sir James:—‘I have not seen any 
of Mr. Otis’s speeches. I have read some of 
Randolph's, but the effect must depend very 
much on the manner. There is a good deal of 
vulgar finery. Malice there is, too, but that 
would be excusable, provided it were in good 
taste.’— 

« ¢ Mr. Adams’s Defence of the Constitution 
is not a first-rate work. He lays too much 
stress upon the examples of smal! and insigni- 
ficant States, and looks too much at the exter- 
nal form of governments, which is, in general, 
a very indifferent criterion of their character. 
His fundamental principle of securing govern- 
ment, by a balance of power between two 
houses and an executive, does not strike me 
as very just or coe It is a mere pueril- 
ity to suppose that three branches, and no 
more nor less, are essential to political salva- 
tion. In this country, where there are nomi- 
nally three branches, the real sovereignty re- 
sides in the House of Commons. Two branches 
are no doubt expedient, as far as they in- 
duce deliberation and mature judgment on 
the measures proposed.’ “The writer men- 
tioned Mr. Adams's opinion, (as expressed in a 
letter to Dr. Price,) that the French Revola- 
tion failed because the legislative body consist- 
ed of one branch, and not two. Sir James:— 
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‘That circumstance may have precipitated 
matters a little, but the degraded situation of 
the Tiers Etat was the principal cause of the 
failure. The entire separation in society be- 
tween the noblesse and the professions, destroy- 
ed the respectability of the latter, and deprived 
them in a great degree of popular confidence. 
In England, eminent and successful profes- 
sional men rise to an equality in importance 
and rank with the first nobles, take by much 
the larger share in the government, and bring 
with them to it the confidence of the people. 
This will forever prevent any popular revolu- 
tion in the country.—The Federalist is a well 
written work.— 

“The remarkable private morality of the 
New England States, is worth attention, espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with the very 
moral character of the poorer people in Scot- 
land, Holland, and Switzerland. It is rather 
singular that all these countries, which are 
more moral than any others, are precisely 
those in which Calvinism is predominant.’ 
The writer mentioned, that Boston and Cam- 
bridge had in a great measure abandoned Cal- 
vinism. Sir James :—‘I am rather surprised 
at that; but the same thing has happened in 
other places similarly situated. Boston, Ge- 
neva, and Edinburgh might once have been 
considered as the three high places of Calvin- 
ism, and the enemy is now, it seems, in full 
possession of them all. The fact es to be 
a consequence of the principle of reaction, 
which operates as universally in the moral as 
in the physical world—Jonathan Edwards 
was a man of great merit. His Treatise on 
the Will is a most profound and acute disquisi- 
tion. The English Calvinists have produced 
nothing to be put in competition with it. He 
was one of the greatest men who have owned 
the authority of Calvin, and there have been 
a great many. Calvin himself had a very 
strong and acute mind —Sir Henry Vane was 
one of the most profound minds that ever ex- 
isted ; not inferior, perhaps, to Bacon. Milton 
has a fine sonnet addressed to him,— 


“ Lace” 1a in years, in sage experience 
old. 
His works, which are theological, are extreme- 
ly rare, and display astonishing powers. They 
are remarkable as containing the first direct 
assertion of the liberty of conscience. He was 
put to death ina most perfidious manner. I 
am proud, as a friend of liberty, and as an Eng- 
lishman, of the men that resisted the tyranny 
of Charles I. Even when they went to excess, 
and put to death the king, they did it in a 
much more decorous manner than their imita- 
tors in France. Thomson says of them, with 
great justice, in his florid way,— 
“First at thy call, her age of men effulged,” &c_ 


‘Eloquence is the power of gaining your 
purpose by words. All the laboured defini- 
tions of it to be found in the different rhetorical 
works amount in substance to this. It does 
not, therefore, require or admit, the strained 
and false ornaments that are taken for it by 
some. I hate these artificial flowers without 
fragrance or fitness. Nobody ever succeeded in 
this way but Burke. Fox used to say: “I can- 
not bear this thing in any body but Burke, and 
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he cannot help it. It is his natural manner.”’— 
Sir Francis Burdett - one ee the best of our 
akers, take him altogether, voice, 
- manner. His sy the best oe 
be imagined. As to his matter, he certainly 
speaks above his mind. He is not a man of 
very superior talents, though respectable.— 
Plunkett, if he had come earlier into parlia- 
ment, so as to have learned the trade, would 
probably have excelled all our orators. He 
and counsellor Phillips (or O’Garnish, as he is 
nicknamed here,) are at the opposite points of 
the scale. O’Garnish’s style is pitiful to the 
last degree. He ought by common consent to 
be driven from the bar.—Mr. Wilberforce’s 
voice is beautiful ; his manner mild and perfect- 
ly natural. He has no artificial ornament; but 
an easy, natural image occasionally springs up 
in his mind that pleases very such .—Cllebe’s 
orations are a good deal in the flowery, artifi- 
cial manner, though the best specimens in 
their way. We tire in reading them. Cicero, 
though a much greater man than Demosthenes, 
take him altogether, was inferior to him as an 
orator. Tobe second orator the world has pro- 
duced, is, however, praise enough. Pascal was 
a prodigy. His Pensées are wonderfully pro- 
found and acute. Though predicated on his 
peculiar way of —- they are not on that 
account to be condemned. I dislike the illibe- 
rality of some of my liberal friends, who will 
not allow any merit to any thing that does not 
— with their own point of view. Making 
allowance for Pascal’s way of looking at things 
and expressing himself, his ideas are prodigious- 
ly deep and correct.—Most of the apparent ab- 
surdities in theology and metaphysics are im- 
portant truths, exaggerated and disfigured by 
an incorrect manner of understanding or ex- 
pressing them; ‘as, for instance, the doctrines 
of transubstantiation and of total depravity.— 
Jacob Bryant was a miserable writer, though, 
for particular purposes, it was thought expe- 
dient at one time to sustain his reputation. 
He was guilty of a gross absurdity in attempt- 
ing such a work as his principal one, without 
any oriental learning, which he did not even 
profess. Yet Sir William Jones called him the 
principal writer of his time. This opinion 
quite takes away the value of Sir William's cri- 
tical judgment.’ ” 


The American booksellers have announced 
for publication, a selection from the works of 
this highly gifted man; and a hope is express- 
ed, in which every reader will cordially par- 
ticipate, that measures will be immediately 
taken in this country, “for collecting the 
whele of his works, acknowledged or anony- 
mous, with such of his manuscripts as are in 
a state for publication, and as large an amount 
of his correspondence as can be produced.” 
We want, to use Sir James’s own expression, 
no “ huge narrative of a ‘life’ in which there 
were few events,—a sort of literary funeral, 
which he justly stigmatised as ‘a tasteless pa- 
rade,—but a well edited collection of his 
writings and remains, with a prefatory me- 
moir and such notes as may be requisite. We 
know not whether a work of this description 
is in preparation: it is due alike to the public 
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and to the memory of the Author; and the 
pen of Mr. Jeffrey or Mr. Macaulay could 
surely be commanded for this tribute of pri- 
vate friendship and public veneration, ‘ Von 
quia intercedendum putem imagin’lzs, que 
marmore, aut @re fingunter: sed ut vultis homi- 
num, ita simulacra cultus imbecilla ac mortalia 
sunt, forma mentis eterna.” 


—<a—e 


From the Annual Biography and Obituary. 


THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL. B. 
Rector of Trowbridge, in Wiltshire; and of 
Croxton Keryel, in Leicestershire. 

Few men of Mr. Crabbe’s fame were so lit- 
tle known personally in the literary world :— 
of simple and studious habits, he confined 
himself to the retirement of his rectory, to the 
unambitious fulfilment of his duties, and to 
the education of his family. He formed a 
sort of connecting link between the literature 
of the last century, and that of the present 
day. With the exception of the venerable 
Lord Stowell, he was the last surviving cele- 
brated man mentioned by Boswell in connex- 
ion with Johnson. 

Of much the greater and more important 
portion of Mr. Crabbe’s life, a memoir, which 
was published in the New Monthly Magazine 
in 1816, and which bears evident marks of 
being an autobiography, gives the following 
interesting account. 





“The subject of this sketch was born on 
the 24th of Dec. 1754, at Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk, where his father and grandfather were 
officers of his Majesty's Customs. 

** At an early age he was placed by his fa- 
ther in a school in his native county, probably 
with no other view than that of his acquiring 
such a knowledge of arithmetic and accounts 
as would fit him for the paternal employment; 
but when his prospects in a certain degree 
brightened, Mr. Crabbe removed his son to a 
seminary where the classics were taught, with 
a design of giving him that moderate portion 
of the learned languages which might qualify 
him for the profession of physic, in the capa- 
city of surgeon and apothecary. To this bu- 
siness he was in due time apprenticed, and 
looked forward in life to the labours and re- 
wards (things by no means proportionate) of 
that arduous profession. 

“But in this view he was—not, perhaps, 
disappointed, though certainly prevented. 
The family of his father was not small; his 
abilities to establish his children in life were 
limited; and the young man found, on ar- 
riving at that period when he was called upon 
to think for himself, that there were at least 
two impediments in his way, neither of which 
he had the power, and one of them, probably, 
not the inclination, to remove. He saw that 


he had not the means of establishing himself 
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in a situation profitable or respectable; and 
after some contention with himself, and the 
circumstances around him, he judged that it 
would be most conducive to his happiness to 
relinquish a profession in which he had no ra- 
tional hopes of succeeding, even though his 
expectations in any other way were (if some- 
what more exhilarating) not more to be de- 
pended upon. What that other impediment 
to his succeeding in his intended profession 
was, may be readily conjectured from the bias 
and inclination of his mind, which at a very 
early period wandered into the fairy land of 
imagination, and rendered him unfit for a 
contention with the difficulties of life, and the 
habits of severe application in a profession 
where his prospects were so clouded and pre- 
carious. 

“Mr. Crabbe, the father, was a mathema- 
tician, and in the course of his studies he be- 
came acquainted with, and purchased, the pe- 
riodical works of Mr. Benjamin Martin, a man 
well known in his day, and remembered at 
this time by those then engaged in similar 
pursuits. Mr. Crabbe, having much respect 
for the scientific part of the publication, and 
not much for the poetical, separated the differ- 
ent parts, which were paged with that view; 
and collecting the more favoured portions, 
mathematics and natural philosophy, in decent 
binding, he sewed the poetry in paper, and 
left it to the chance perusal of his children, if 
the eye of any of them should be attracted by 
the view of words placed in parallel lines of 
about the same length. The eye of the youth, 
or rather the child, was so directed; and he 
read, searcely knowing what, pleased with 
the recurrence of similar sounds, and with his 
ability of retaining a vast number of unmean- 
ing verses in his memory. These he after- 
wards copied; and when at school it became 
a part of his amusement: when his memory 
failed, he supplied the defect by his inven- 
tion, and thus at a very early period of his 
life became a versifier ; a poet, it is presumed, 
he was not vain enough at that time to ima- 
gine he could be. 

“To guess what number of idle verses 3 
boy thus initiated could compose is impossible. 
He wrote upon every occasion, and without 
occasion; and like greater men, and, indeed, 
like almost every young versifier, he planned 
tragedies and epic poems, and began to think 
of succeeding in the highest line of composi- 
tion, before he had made one good and com- 
mendable effort in the lowest. 

“ But this period of boyhood, and insensi- 
bility to the cares and duties of man, does not 
continue long; the time came when Mr. 
Crabbe was told and believed that he had 
more important concerns to engage him; and, 
therefore, for some years, though he occasion- 
ally found time to write some lines upon 
Mira’s Birthday and Silvia’s Lapdog, though 
he composed enigmas and solved rebuses, he 
had some degree of forbearance, and did not 
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believe that the knowledge of diseases, and 
the science of anatomy and physiology, were 
to be acquired by the perusal of Pope’s Homer, 
a Dictionary of Rhymes, and a Treatise on 
the Art of Poetry. 

“In this period of his life, had his prospects 
been such as would have given him rational 
and substantial grounds of hope that he 
might succeed in his profession, his views and 
connexions would probably have induced him 
to determine seriously to devote himself to his 
more immediate-and certain duties: but he 
wanted courage to meet the difficulties that 
lay in his way ; he saw impediments insuper- 
able in his idea before him, and he protiably 
did not find in himself that perseverance and 
fortitude which his situation required. Nor 
can we suppose that the influence of the pre- 
vailing inclination was long dormant in him. 
He had, with youthful indiscretion, written 
for magazines and publications of that kind, 
wherein Damons and Delias begin the corres- 
pondence that does not always end there, and 
where diffidence is nursed till it becomes pre- 
sumption. There was then a Lady's Maga- 
zine, published by Mr. Wheble, in which our 
young candidate wrote for the prize on the 
subject of Hope, and he had the misfortune 
to gain it; by which he became entitled to we 
know not how many magazines, and in con- 
sequence of which he felt himself more ele- 
vated above the young men, his companions, 
who made no verses, than it is to be hoped he 
has done at any time since, when he has been 
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have had no small influence upon a mind ra- 
ther vexed with the present, than expecting 
much from the future; and not sufficiently 
happy and at ease, to draw consolations from 
vanity, and much less from a comparison in 
which vanity would have found no trifling 
mortification. 

“Thus relinquishing every hope of fixing 
in his profession, Mr. Crabbe repaired to the 
metropolis, and resided in lodgings with a 
family in the city: for reasons which he 
might not himself be able to assign, he was 
afraid of going to the west end of the town. 
He was placed, it is true, near to some friends, 
of whose kindness he was assured; and was pro- 
bably loth to lose that domestic and cheerful 
society, which he doubly felt in a world of 
strangers. 

“In this lodging Mr. Crabbe passed some- 
thing more than one year, during which his 
chief study was to improve in versification, to 
read all such books as he could command, and 





| to take as full and particular a view of man- 


kind as his time and his finances enabled him 
to do. We believe that he particularly ac- 
knowledges his obligation to Mr. Bonnycastle, 
the present Master of the Military Academy 
at Woolwich, for many hours of consolation, 
amusement, and instruction. They met in an 
evening, after the studies and labours of the 
day, to commence other studies of a more 
light and agreeable kind; and then it was that 
Mr. Crabbe experienced the inestimable relie{ 
which one mind may administer to another 





able to compare and judge with a more mode- 
rate degree of self-approbation. 

“About the end of the year 1778, Mr. 
Crabbe, after as full and perfect a survey of 
the good and evil before him, as his prejudices, 
inclinations and little knowledge of the world 
enabled him to take, finally resolved to aban- 
don his profession: his health was not robust, 
his spirits were not equal; and assistance he 
could expect none, and he was not so san- 
guine as to believe he could do without it. | 
With the best verses he could write, and | 
with very little more, he quitted the place of | 
his birth ; not without the most serious appre- 
hensions of the consequences of such a step,— | 
apprehensions which were conquered, and 
barely conquered, by the more certain evil of 
the prospect before him, should he remain | 
where he then was. 

“ When our young author (for such he was 
soon to become, if he had not yet entitled 
himself to the appellation) thus fled from a 
gloomy prospect to one as uncertain, he had 
not heard of a youthful adventurer, whose 
fate it is probable would in some degree have 
affected his spirits, if it had not caused an al- 
teration in his purpose. Of Chatterton, his 
extraordinary abilities, his enterprising spirit, 
his writing in periodical publications, his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


After many months’ intercourse, they parted, 
as their different pursuits and duties called 
them. 

“Mr Crabbe, we believe, at this time of- 
fered some poem for publication; but he was 


| got encouraged by the reception which his 
| MS. experienced from those who are said to 


be not the worst judges of literary composi- 
tion: he was, indeed, assured by a bookseller, 
who afterwards published for him, that he 
must not suppose that the refusal to purchase 
proceeded from a want of merit in the poem 
Such, however, was his inference, and that 
thought had the effect which it ought; he 
took more pains, and tried new subjects. In 
one respect he was unfortunate. While pre- 
paring a more favourable piece for the in- 
spection of a gentleman, whom he had then 
in view, he hazarded the publication of an 
anonymous performance, and had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing in due time, that something 
(not much, indeed that something was much) 
would arise from it; but while he gathered en- 
couragement, and looked forward to more 
than mere encouragement, from this essay, 
the holder of his little prize, the publisher, 
failed, and his hope of profit was as transitory 
as the fame of his nameless production.” 





daring project, and melancholy fate, he had 
yet learned nothing : otherwise it may be sup- 
posed that a warning of such a kind would 
Museum.—Vol. XXI. 





* We believe that this anonymous performanee 
was ** The Candidate ; a poetical epistle to the Au- 
thors of the Monthly Review,” which was printed 
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“Our author, for now he must be classed | 
with those adventurous men, either from his | 
little experience or his observations, conceived 
the idea that his attempts would be hopeless 
while he continued to be unknown; and he 
grew modest enough to believe that, instead 
of being made known by his works, he must 
be firat known, to have them introduced; and 
he began to turn his view to the aid of some 
friend, celebrated himself, and therefore able 
to give him an introduction to the notice of 
the public: or if he did not so far mistake as | 
to believe that any name can give lasting 
reputation to an undeserving work, yet he 
was fully persuaded, that it must be some 
very meritorious and extraordinary perform- 
ance, such as he had not the vanity to suppose 
himself capable of producing, that would be- | 
come popular without the introductory probat | 
of some well known and distinguished charac- | 
ter. Thus thinking, and having now his 
first serious attempt nearly completed, afraid 
of venturing without a guide, doubtful whom | 
to select, knowing many by reputation, none | 
personally, he fixed, impelled by some propi- 
tious influence, in some happy moment, upon 
Edmund Burke, one of the first of English- 
men; and in the capacity and energy of his 
mind one of the greatest of human beings.* 

“To Mr. Burke, the young man, with timi- | 
dity indeed, but with the strong and buoyant 
expectation of inexperience, submitted a large 
quantity of miscellaneous composition, on a | 
variety of subjects, which he was soon taught | 
to appreciate at their proper value: yet such 
was the feeling and tenderness of his judge, 
that in the very act of condemnation, some- 
thing was found for praise. Mr. Crabbe had 


in quarto in 1780. It was strictly a cail upon the 
ittention, not an appeal from the verdict, of the 
Monthly Reviewers ; and it was favourably noticed 


by them in their vol. Ixiii. p. 226. 


* Mr. Prior, in his ‘‘ Life of Burke,” thus de- 
scribes this interesting occurrence :— 

‘¢ It was about this period (1781) that the kindly 
feelings of Mr. Barke were appealed to by a young 
and friendless literary adventurer, subsequently an 
eminent poet, whose name on the present occasion 
it is unnecessary to mention, who, buoyed up with 
the praises his verses had received in the country, 
and the hope of bettering his fortune by them in 
London, had adventured on the journey thither, 


with seareely a friend or even acquaintance who | 


could be useful to him, and with no more than 
three pounds in his pocket. This trifle being 
soon expended, the deepest distress awaited him. 
Of all hopes from literature he was speedily dis- 
abused: there was no imposing name to recom- 
mend his little volume, and an attempt to bring it 
oat himself only involved him more deeply in dif- 
ficulties. The printer, it appeared, had deceived 


him, and the press was at a stand from the want of | 


that potent stimulus to action which puts so much 
of the world in motion. 

** Hearing, however, or knowing something of 
an opulent peer, then in London, a had a sum- 
mer residence in his native county, he proposed 
to dedicate to him this litle volume, and the offer 
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sometimes the satisfaction of hearing, when 
the verses were bad, that the thoughts de- 
served better ; and if he had the common faults 
of inexperienced writers, he had frequently 
the merit of thinking for himself. Among 
those compositions, were poems of somewhat 
a superior kind—‘ The Library’ and ‘The 
Village: these were selected by Mr. Burke; 
and with the benefit of his judgment, and the 
comfort of his encouraging and exhilarating 
predictions, Mr. Crabbe was desired to learn 
the duty of sitting in judgment upon his best 
efforts, and without mercy rejecting the rest. 
When all was done that his abilities permit- 
ted, and when Mr. Burke had patiently waited 
the progress of improvement in the man whom 
he conceived to be capable of it, he himself 
took ‘The Library’ to Mr. Dodsley, then of 
Pall Mall, and gave many lines the advantage 
of his own reading and comments. Mir. Dods- 
ley listened with all the respect due to the 
reader of the verses, and all the apparent de- 
sire to be pleased that could be wished by the 
writer ; and he was as obliging in his reply as, 
in the very nature of things, a bookseller can 
be supposed to be towards a young candidate 
for poetical reputation :—‘ He had declined 
the venturing upon any thing himself: there 
was no judging of the probability of the suc- 
cess. The taste of the town was exceedingly 
capricious and uncertain. He paid the great- 
est respect to Mr. Burke's opinion that the 
verses were good, and he did in part think so 
himself: but he declined the hazard of publi- 
cation; yet would do all he could for Mr. 





was accepted; but on requesting a very small sum 
of money to enable him to usher it into the world, 
received no answer to his application. His situa- 


{ tion became now most painful; he was not merely; 


in want, but in debt; he had applied to his friends 
in the country, but they could render him no as- 
sistanee. His poverty had become obvious, he 
said, to the “eng with whom he resided, and no 
further indulgence could be expeeted from them; 
he had given a bill for part of his debt, which if 
not paid within the following week, he was threat- 
ened with a prison; he had not a friend in the 
world to whom he could apply; despair, he added, 
awaited him whichever way he turned. 

**In thisextremity of destitution, Providence 
directed him to venture on an application to Mr 
Burke. He had not the slightest knowledge of 
that gentleman other than common fame bestowed 
——no introduction but his own letter stating these 
cireumstances—-no recommendation but his dis- 
tress; but, in the words he used in the letter, 
‘ hearing that he was a good man, and mine 
to think him a great one,’ he applied to him, and, 
as it proved, with a degree of success far beyond 
any possible expectations he could form. "Mr. 
Burke, with scanty means himself, and unbribed 
by a dedication, did that which the opulent peer 
declined to do with it; but this was not all; for he 


| gave the young poet his ery criticism, and 


advice, sent some 


amily round to 


~ of his 
| friends to collect subscriptions for his work, in- 


| trodaced him to some of 


e first men in the coun- 


try, and very nage | became the means of - 
ing him on to fame and fortune.” a 
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Crabbe, and take care that his poem should 
have all the benefit he could give it.’ 

“The worthy man was mindfal of his en- 
gagement: he became even solicitous for the 
success of the work; and no doubt its speedy 
circulation was in some degree caused by his 
exertions. This he did; and he did more;— 
though by no means insensible of the value of 
money, he gave to the author his profits as a 
publisher and vender of the pamphlet; and 
Mr. Crabbe had seized every occasion which 
has offered to make acknowledgment for such 
disinterested conduct, at a period when it was 
more particularly acceptable and beneficial. 
The success of ‘The Library’ gave some re- 
putation to the author, and was the occasion 
of his second poem, ‘The Village,’ which 
was corrected, and a considerable portion of 
it written, in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind would 
not permit a young man under his protection 
to cease from labour, and whose judgment di- 
rected that labour to its most useful attain- 
ments. 

“ The exertions of this excellent friend in 
favour of a young writer were not confined to 
one mode of affording assistance. Mr. Crabbe 
was encouraged to lay open his views, past 
and present; to display whatever reading and 
acquirements he possessed; to explain the 
causes of his disappointments, and the cloudi- 
ness of his prospects; in short, he concealed 
nothing from a friend so able to guide inex- 
perience, and so willing to pardon inadver- 
tency. He was invited to Beaconsfield, to 
the seat of his protector, and was there placed 
in a convenient apartment, supplied with 
books for his information and amusemeuit, 
and made a member of a family whom it was 
honour as well as pleasure to become in any 
degree associated with. If Mr. Crabbe, no- 
ticed by such a man, and received into such a 
family, should have given way to some emo- 
tions of vanity, and should have supposed 
there must have been merit on one part, as 
well as benevolence on the other, he has no 
slight plea to offer for his frailty, especially 
as we conceive it may be added, that his va- 
nity never at any time extinguished any por- 
tion of his gratitude; and that it has ever 
been his delight to think, as well as his pride 
to speak, of Mr. Burke as his father, guide, 
and friend; nor did that gentlemau ever dis- 
allow the name to which his conduct gave 
sanction and propriety. 

“While Mr. Crabbe was at Beaconsfield, 
he had the happiness of seeing and of becom- 
ing known to the Right Hon. Charles James 
Fox; who, though for some years afterwards 
he was disappointed in his expectations of the 
young man’s progress as a writer, yet never 
withdrew the kindness, nor in fact that par- 
tiality, which he had before shown. At the 
seat of a most respectable friend in the east- 
ern part of Suffolk, Mr. Crabbe had the good 
fortune of seeing Mr, Fox, and there drew 
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from him a promise of reading and giving his 
opinion of any poetical attempts which might 
be submitted to his perusal. By the concur- 
rence of many impediments, and chiefly by 
Mr. Crabbe’s own want of diligence, Mr. 
Fox received no such attempts till the last 
year of his life." Some he did see: and how- 
ever he might have been disappointed in the 
failure of his higher expectations, his good 
nature selected some portions of the manu- 
scripts submitted to his judgment, which he 
conceived merited his approbation; and, in- 
firm as he then was, he would not withhold an 
opinion which he had reason to be assured 
would give the greatest satisfaction. 

‘** But we return to our author while yet in 
his younger days, and unfixed in his situation. 
His paternally minded friend, being first sa- 
tisfied with respect to his opinions and wishes, 
coincided with his own views, and approved 
of his design of becoming a candidate for holy 
orders. It is not neeessary in this place to 
relate his fears, his difficulties, the unremitted 
efforts of his friends, or the event of their re- 
commendation. Mr. Crabbe was ordained a 
deacon by the Bishop of Norwich, in the year 
1781; and priest by the same prelate, in the 
following year. 

“ Mr. Crabbe, immediately after his ordi- 
nation, became curate to the Reverend James 
Bennett, vicar of Aldborough, the place of his 
birth; and continued a few months in that 
situation: but it was not intended that the ef 
forts of his friends should rest there. 

“Through the personal influence of Mr. 
Burke, our author had the honour of being in 
troduced to the late Duke of Rutland; ana 
his Grace, willing to prove his regard to such 
recommendation, was pleased to invite Mr. 
Crabbe to his seat, Belvoir Castle, to retain 
him there as his domestic chaplain, and to 
show him, by repeated acts of his favour, 
what was expected from his gratitude and mn- 
provement. 

‘As our author had not the benefit of a 
university education, it became necessary that 
he should take the only certain means in his 
power to obtain a Degree; and, in obedience 
to the desire of his patron, his name was en- 





* «The Parish Register’’ was submitted to Mr. 
Fox, and in part read to him during his last ill- 
ness. ‘* Whatever he approved (says Mr. Crabbe 
in his preface), the reader will readily believe I 
have carefully retained ; the parts he disliked are 
totally expunged; and others are substituted, 
which I hope resemble thosc more conformable to 
the taste of so admirable a judge. Nor ean I deny 
myself the melancholy satisfaction of adding that 
this poem, and more especially the story of Phebe 
Dawson, with some parts of the second book, 
were the last compositions of their kind that en- 

~d and amused the capacious, the candid, the 
Eereveies mind of this great man. The above 
information I owe to the favour of the Right Hon. 
Lord Holland ; nor this only; but to his Lordship 
1 am indebted for some excellent remarks upon 
the other parts of my MS,” 
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tered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where, 
in conformity with the statute, it was conti- 
nued two years; after which time a degree 
in that college was offered to his acceptance, 
of which he would gladly have availed him- 
self, had not circumstances unforeseen, and 
events of much importance to him, changed 
his purposes, and made an application to the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury for a Degree at 
Lambeth, a more immediate object. This his 
Grace was pleased to grant; and Mr. Crabbe 
became, in virtue of it, Bachelor of Laws, 
which gave one qualification for holding the 
benefices which have been and those which 
now are in his possession. 

“ Among the many benefits conferred by 
Mr. Burke upon our author, was that of an 
introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose 
hospitable mansion he first beheld, and was 





made known to, Dr. Johnson; and from this | 


knowledge, late as it was in the Doctor's life, 
he had the good fortune of reaping all the ad- 
vantages which could be expected by him. 
He had frequently the pleasure of seeing that 
good and wise man; and he obtained his opi- 
nion of a poem afterwards published under the 
title of ‘ The Village,’ which certainly was a 
gratification to his pride, though it did not 
prove, so much as it ought to have been, a 
stimulus to his endeavours.” 

“ But we must once more return to an ear- 
lier period in our author's life. In the same 
year when he became known to Mr. Burke, 
he had the good fortune to be introduced to 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, from whom he 


received, at various times, very flattering at- | 


tention, as well as more substantial and last- 
ing proofs of favour. By his Lordship’s pre- 
sentation, Mr. Crabbe became possessed of 
the rectory of Frome St. Quintin with Ever- 
shop, in the county of Dorset, which he held 
about six years, when, in conformity with the 
wishes of her Grace the Duchess of Rutland, 


| him a temporary residence. 
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so distressing as well as so important to him 
and to many, of his Grace's decease, in«Ire- 
land, where he had been Lord Lieutenant 
from the year 1784 to 1787. 

‘““Mr. Crabbe had now ample leisure for 
his poetical improvements and pursuits: he 
was himself young, and his children infants. 
(But with some men leisure is not an excite- 
ment to industry.) Mr. Crabbe satisfied him- 
self with few and abortive attempts. Perhaps 
the deaths of his friends were not without 
their effect: he felt the loss of them, and 
could not feel their disappointment in him. 
New engagements, situations, and duties, en- 
gaged his attention, his faculties, and his in- 
clinations :. most of the great men whom he 
had the honour of calling his friends, were 
lost to him and to their country; and those 
who remained were distant, and their opi- 
nions and encouragements reached him not 
in the villages where his fortune had allotted 
He removed, 


_ with his family, after the decease of the Duke 


of Rutland, into Suffolk, and continued there ; 
taking upon him the duties of the rectory of 
Swefling, in that county, then and at this 
time in possession of the Rev. Richard Tur- 


| ner, minister of Great Yarmouth, in the same 


diocese, with whom it has ever been Mr. 
Crabbe’s pride and satisfaction to have lived, 
as he still does, on terms of friendship, and 
in the mutual interchange of good offices. 

‘* After an interval of more than twenty 


| years, Mr. Crabbe returned to his duties and 


his Lordship presented him to the rectories of | 


Muston and West Allington, in the diocese of | 
| from any call or claim upon public favour, it 


Lincoln, which he held during many years. 

“ Previous to this event, Mr. Crabbe had, 
by the direction of the Duke of Ratland, 
taken a curacy at Stathorn, a village near to 
Belvoir Castle, where he purposed to reside 
till his Grace should determine respecting 
his more permanent situation. In this place 
he continued with his family, for he was now 
married and a father, till the news arrived, 


« Speaking of “The Village,”—‘‘Its senti- 
ments,” says Boswell, in his ‘* Life of Dr. John- 
son,” ‘as to the false notions of rustic happiness 
and rustic virtue, were quite congenial with his 
own (Dr. rey We al 
only to suggest light corrections and variations, 


parsonage in Leicestershire; and prepared 
those poems for the press, of which Mr. Fox 
had given his more favourable opinion. These 
were returned to their author by the kindness 
of Lord Holland, after the decease of his 
uncle; and his Lordship was pleased to per- 
mit the work then in hand to be dedicated to 
him; in this respect, as in others, imitating 
the condescension and obliging spirit of that 
great man. 

** Why our author should so long abstain 


is not our business to inquire; but it is most 
probable that the subject itself, viz. Village 


| Manners, described under the three parts of a 


parish register—Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials—and the further opportunities which 
he had of viewing these in the different places 
wherein he resided, gave the hope of success 
in this attempt. He must have acquired 
some knowledge of men and their manners; 
and if from disuse his facility of versification 
was somewhat abated, his powers of discrimi- 


| nation, and his accuracy in describing, were 
| proportionably augmented. 


he took the trouble not | 


but to furnish some lines which he thought would | 
give the writer’s meaning better than in the words | 


of the manuseript.”” —— Dr. Johnson wrote a let- 
ter to Sir Joshua Reynolds, on returning the poem, 
‘«whieh,” he observes, “‘I read with great de- 
light : it is original, vigorous, and elegant.” 


“Of the poems published in 1807, the ge- 
neral opinion was not unfavourable, and Mr. 
Crabbe had reason to be well satisfied, as it 
is understood he felt himself, with the ver- 
dict of more critical judges. In what degree 
critics of this description may unite in fixing 
the reputation of an author, or whether they 
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do in fact determine this, we pretend not to 
judge; it may be that every work finally suc- 
ceeds according to its merit; but it is assu- 
redly a fact, that the immediate success of 
writers, and especially writers on subjects of 
taste, and those addressed to the imagination, 


is caused, in a great measure, by the favoura-_ 
ble sentence of critics who stand foremost in | 


the public estimation, and in these Mr. 
Crabbe certain!y found no cold or injurious 
opinions. What they wrote, it is hoped they 
wrote justly ; it is certain they wrote favour- 
ably. 

“ Thus encouraged, Mr. Crabbe proceeded 


to compose a still greater number of verses | 


on kindred subjects, which arose in his view 
of a sea-port, and amid scenes which were en- 


graven on his memory from the time when he | 
first began to observe, or at least to retain | 


whatever he might remark. 
‘Neither the picture of a populous bo- 
rough, nor that of a noisy port, had been de- 


seribed; they had certainly not been made | 


the subject of a poem; and this might like- 


wise be observed of the manners of the dif- | 


ferent classes of the inhabitants. The no- 
velty of the work, therefore, the author pro- 
bably conceived, might be some compensation 
for the coarseness of the materials, and the 


accuracy of the likenesses might in some de- | 


This | 


gree atone for their humble situations. 
has been decided, and the author was satisfied 
with the decision; at least, he gave a further 
proof in a third publication, ‘ Tales in Verse, 
in which he introduced characters principally 
from the middle. classes of life, and incidents 
such as were likely to befall them. Three 
years have elapsed since this work was given 
to the public, and we cannot therefore judge 
from that time, whether Mr. Cra*be means 
once more to try the constancy of his partial 


readers; though it has been mentioned to us | 


that, without meaning to pledge himself for 
their appearance, he has informed bis friends 
that he has a view of sparing his family the 
trouble of examining his papers, and of de- 
ciding for himself, whether the subject which 
at present offers, and the verses it has already 


occasioned, are worth the trouble of correc- 


tion, and will at length become such as may 
be presented to the view of the public, with- 
out causing in him greater apprehensions for 
their fate, than he has felt for that of their 
predecessors; and this, we suppose, is the 
way which the modesty of an author takes, 
when he means to inform us that he intends 
to publish again. 

“ When Mr. Crabbe was writing ‘ The 
Borough,’ his second publication (at least the 
second fruits of his riper years), he was resi- 
dent on his benefice of Muston, and had once 
more the happiness of seeing the noble family 
at Belvoir Castle, by whom he had been so 
highly favoured in the former part of his life. 
He now petitioned for the honour of dedicat- 


ing the poem he was writing to his Grace of | 
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Rutland, who granted his request, and was 
pleased to receive into his notice the chaplain 
of the late Duke, although he had for many 
years, in the earlier part of his life, been a 
stranger to the country. Her Grace the 
Duchess Dowager was likewise pleased to re- 
member him, and to allow him to express his 
sense of her goodness by dedicating his last 
| works, his ‘ Tales,’ to her Grace. These 
| were honours to which he looked, and re- 
wards which his respect for the family might 
have some claim to; but his Grace did not 
confine himself to these proofs of his favour; 
he presented Mr. Crabbe to the rectory of 
| Trowbridge, in the diocese of Salisbury, and 
with it toa smatler benefice in that of Lin- 
| coln, which the indulgence of the Bishop en- 
| abled him to hold. To the former Mr. Crabbe 
| Was instituted early in the year 1813; and 
| has from that time resided in a parsonage, 
| made convenient and enlarged by the efforts 
| of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, who preceded 
him in the rectory. 
| “If there be any thing in the life of Mr. 
| Crabbe which calls for particular attention 
| from a general and indifferent reader, it must 
be, as he has himself frequently remarked, 
that ready kindness, the continued benevo- 
| lence and liberality of those friends, upon 
whom he had no other claim than that with 
which his need of their favour supplied him 
Grateful he might be, and, as we know not 
any proof to the contrary, we may admit that 
he was; but his gratitude was not manifest- 
ed by any pains that he took, or at least by 
any progress that he made, in those pursuits 
which it is probable his friends expected from 
him. During many years he gave no proof 
of his exertions; and when at length he ven- 
| tured to publish his ‘ Parish Register’ and 
other poems, there is reason to believe that 
he was actuated by a more common and less, 
generous motive than that of gratifying the 
expectations of his friends, in giving proof of 
his obedience to their commands. Yet for 
this he may not be entirely without excuse. 
That he wrote sometimes may be presumed; 
| and if he succeeded not to his own mind, he 
was right in not intruding his unsuccessful 
attempts on the notice of the public; and if 
| we add to this, though this of itself is suffi- 
cient, the increase of his duties and engage- 
ments as a father of a family and the minister 
of a parish, he is perhaps rather justified in 
his long silence, than in his breaking it at 
last; for it does not always happen that a 
man has so good a reason for publishing his 
manuscripts as he has for keeping them in his 
private possession. 

“‘ Our author, besides the poems mentioned 
above, wrote a sermon on the death of his pa- 
tron, the Duke of Rutland, which he preached 
at the chapel at Belvoir Castle. This her 
Grace the Duchess caused to be printed; a 
task which Mr. Dodsley took upon himself; 





though at that time he had retired from the 
M2 
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fatigues of his profession, and confined his at- 
tention to works in which he was more par- 
ticularly interested. 

‘Of the poems published by Mr. Crabbe 
(we speak of those of his late years, includ- 
ing the ‘ Library, and ‘ Village,’) one has 
reached a fourth, and the other two each a 
sixth impression. The author has, therefore, 
no reason to complain of their reception ; and 
whether he makes any further attempt or 
not, he may draw some consolation from 
what he has done, and may indulge the hope 
that his verses will be read when he is no 
more solicitous for any future success, or, 
what should be the same thing, when he is 
no longer grateful for past indulgence.” 





The only subsequent poetical publication 
by Mr. Crabbe, consisted of two volumes, en- 
titled “ Tales of the Hall,’ which appeared 
in 1819. It is said that Mr. Murray has for 
some time had another poem in his hands, but 
has not hitherto, in the present state of the 
public taste, ventured to proceed with a vo- 
lume of verse, even by so popular an author. 

Mr. Crabbe’s only prose publication (besides 
the “ Funeral Sermon on Charles Duke of 
Rutland,” already mentioned) was “ An Es- 
say on the Natural History of the Vale of 
Belvoir,’ written for the “ History of Leices- 
tershire’’ by Mr. Nichols, who says, under the 
parish of Muston, that “ Mr. Crabbe’s com- 
munications in the progress of this laborious 
work are such as to entitle him to my warm- 
est and most grateful acknowledgments.” 

The characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s style 
of poetry are originality of thought, truth, 
depth and pathos of description, with much of 
the happy diction and polished versification of 
Goldsmith. There runs, however, but too 
generally through his works, a tone, the pe- 
culiar character of which appears to us to be 
“justly described in the following passages, 
which we extract from a memoir of Mr. 
Crabbe in the Atheneum : 

‘“‘ The rustic population of the land are nei- 
ther so wretched nor so depraved as the re- 
verend bard describes them; there is no 
want of worth and talent among the poor; 
and, though we acknowledge that sin abounds, 
and that the manners of many are shameless, 
we hold it to be bad taste in the Muse to 
close the right eye on all the virtues, and 
open the left on all the wretchedness of the 
peasantry, and, pitching her voice to a tone 
sareastic and dolorous, sing of the cureless 
sores and feculence of the land. There is, no 
doubt, something wrong in the internal con- 
struction of that poet who considers that every 
man with a ragged coat, and every woman 
with uncombed locks, is fallen ard reprobate, 
and who, dipping his brush in the lake of 
darkness, paints merry Old England as 4 va- 
grant and a strumpet. If we, however, dis- 
like the foundation on which this distinguish- 
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and condemn the principles on which he wrote 
as unnatural, we cannot for the soul of us be 
insensible to the matchless skill and rough 
ready vigour of his dark delineations. In in- 
animate nature he sternly refuses to avail 
himself of the advantages which his subject 
presents, of waving woods, pebbly shores, 
purling streams, and flowery fields: he takes 
a cast of nature homely, forbidding, and bar- 
ren, and compels us to like it by the force of 
his colour, and by the stern fidelity of his out- 
line: while in living nature he seems reso- 
lutely to have proscribed all things mentally 
or externally lovely, that he might indulge in 
the dry, hard detail of whatsoever we dislike 
to contemplate, and triumph over our preju- 
dices and feelings by the resistless vigour of 
his language and sentiments, and the terrific 
fidelity of his representations.” 

“Tt must not be inferred from what we 
have said, that Crabbe never deviates into the 
paths of peace, and happiness, and virtue : 
he indulges us with many beautiful snatches 
of that nature; yet they are generally as brief 
as they are brilliant, and may be compared to 
a few stars in a tempestuous night, which 
only aggravate the general gloom.” 

The sentiments of the late Mr. Gifford, as 
expressed in the Quarterly Review, are si- 
milar. 

“In common life,” he observes, ‘“ every 
man instinctively acquires the habit of divert- 
ing his attention from unpleasing objects, 
and fixing it on those that are more agree- 
able: and all that we ask is, that this practi- 
cal rule should be adopted in poetry. The 
face of nature under its daily and periodical 
varieties, the honest gaiety of rustic mirth, 
the flow of health and spirits which is in- 
spired by the country, the delights which it 
brings to every sense—such are the pleasing 
topics which strike the most superficial ob- 
server. Butacloser inspection will give us 
more sacred gratifications. Wherever the 
relations of civilized society exist, particularly 
where a high standard of morals, however im- 
perfectly acted upon, is yet publicly recog- 
nised, a ground-work is laid for the exercise 
of all the charities, social and domestic. In 
the midst of profligacy and corruption, some 
trace of these charities still lingers: there is 
some spot which shelters domestic happiness 
—some undiscovered cleft in which the seeds 
of the best affections have been cherished, 
and are bearing fruit in silence. Poverty, 
however blighting in general, has graces 
which are peculiarly its own; the highest or- 
der of virtues can be developed only in a state 
of habitual suffering.”’ 

Lest it should be supposed, however, that 
we entertain the slightest disposition to depre- 
ciate the genius of Mr. Crabbe, or to repre- 
sent him other than as a man of profound ob- 
servation, and a poet of very rare excellence, 


ed poet raised the superstructure of his verse, | we will conclude our quotations of opinion 
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with a passage from the pen of Mr. Croker, 


which appears in his edition of “ Boswell’s | 


Johnson.”’ 

“ The publications of Mr. Crabbe have 
placed him high in the roll of British poets ; 
though his having taken a view of life too 
minute, too humiliating, too painful, and too 
just, may have deprived his works of so ex- 
tensive, or at least so brilliant, a popularity as 
some of his contemporaries have attained. He 
generally deals with the ‘short and simple 
annals of the poor ;’ but he exhibits them with 
such a deep knowledge of human nature— 
with such general ease and simplicity, and 
such accurate force of expression, whether 
grave, gay, or pathetical—as (in the writer's 
humble judgment) no poet, except Shakspeare, 
has excelled.”’ 

But whatever may be thought of the poet, 
it is universally acknowledged that Mr. 
Crabbe was one of the mildest and most 
amiable of men. Of his kindness of nature, 
as well as of his continued possession of his 
powers, the following letter, which he wrote 
in answer to an application in behalf of Mr. 
Leigh Hunt, and which may be considered as 
one of the last efforts of the hand which traced 
“ The Parish Register,” and “* The Borough,” 
gives ample proof. 


“ Trowbridge, 24 Jan. 1832. 
* Sir,—It would ill become one who has 
been so much indebted to the kindness of his 
friends as I have been, to disregard the appli- 
cation which you are so good as to make in 
behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt. My influence 
indeed is small, residing, as I do, in a place 
wherein little except cloth is made, and little 
except newspapers read; yet there are a more 
liberal class of readers, though I am afraid 
they are not among the wealthy portion of our 
inhabitants. I consider that I am doing my- 
self honour by uniting, for the purpose you 
mention, with those persons whose titles and 
names are annexed to the printed paper in- 
tended for general circulation. 
“ T am, Sir, respectfully, &c 
“ Grorce Crappe. 
“To John Foster, Esq. 
“ Burton-street, Burton-crescent, London.” 


The following extract of a letter from a 
former parishioner of Mr. Crabbe’s, which 
appeared in the Atheneum, conveys a very 
pleasing impression of Mr. Crabbe’s character, 
and states some interesting circumstances 
attendant upon his decease :— 

“ Crabbe came to Trowbridge some eigh- 
teen years ago; at first he was but lightly 
looked upon by the Dissenters, a numerous 
body there: but when they became acquainted 
with his worth of heart, and vigour of mind, 
and his unwearied kindness to the poor of all 
persuasions, he grew a great favourite, and was 
warmly welcomed to all missionary meetings, 
Bible societies, and other associations for the 
benefit of the labouring classes. He mixed 
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but little with the gentry around him; the 
houses to which he chiefly resorted as a 
friend, was to that of Mr. Waldron, his col- 
league in the magistracy, and that of Mr. 
Norris Clarke, an eminent clothier; with 
every one else he was friendly, but not inti- 
mate. He was fond of the exercise of long 
walks ; and as he studied geology, he seldom 
went out without a hammer in his pocket, 
which he applied to all kinds of curious stones. 
He was sometimes in danger during these 
examinations ; for he would stop readily in the 
middle of the public road, to pry into the 
merits of a fractured stone, and did not always 
hear the warnings of drivers of coaches and 
carts. On one occasion, he went with his 
son John to Avoncliffe, about four miles from 
Trowbridge, tied the horse to a crag, ascended 
to the quarry, and commenced hammering 
away. In turning over a stone, however, it 
escaped from his hands, rolled down the de- 
clivity with such a noise as frightened the 
horse, and made it run away and smash the 
gig. He looked after it for a little while, and 
when he saw it stopped, he smiled and said, 
‘ Well, it might have been worse.’ His in- 
come amounted to about eight hundred a year, 
but he was a mild man in the matter of tithes ; 
when told of many defaulters, his usual reply 
was, ‘ Let it be—probably they cannot afford 
to pay so well as I can afford to want it—let 
it be.’ His charitable nature was so well 
known that he was regularly visited by men- 
dicants of all grades; he listened to their 
long stories of wants and woes with some im- 
patience, and when they persevered, he would 
say, ‘ God save you all, I can do no more for 
you,’ and so shut the door. But the wily 
wanderers did not on this depart ; they knew 
the nature of the man; he soon sallied vut in 
search of them ; and they generally got a more 
liberal present on the way from his house, 
than at the door. He has even been known 
to search obscure lodging-houses in Trow- 
bridge, to relieve the sufferers whom misfor- 
tunes had driven to beggary. He was, of 
course, often imposed upon by fictitious tales 
of woe, which, when he discovered, he merely 
said,‘ God forgive them; I do.’ He was 
most punctual in all his engagements, and felt 
much annoyed on being detained in the church 
waiting for funerals. He once waited a 
whole hour for one beyond the time appointed, 
and then went home to dinner; but just as he 
sat down, the burial train appeared: he rose 
in no pleasant mood ; on which his son said, 
‘Father, allow me to bury the corpse.’— 
‘ Well, do so, John,’ he answered ; ‘ you are 
a milder man than your father.’ 

“* Crabbe was particularly anxious about the 
education of the humbler classes, and gave 
much of his time to its furtherance. In his 
latter days, the Sunday School was his fa- 
vourite place of resort, and there he was com- 
monly to be found in the evenings between 








seven and eight, listening to the children ; ‘1 
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love them much,’ he once observed ; ‘ and now 
old age has made me a fit companion for 
them.’ He was a great favourite with the 
scholars; on their leaving school, he gave 
them a Bible a-piece, and admonished them 
respecting their future conduct. His health 
was usually good, though he sometimes suf- 
fered from the Tic Doloureux. His sermons 
were short, but pointed, and to the purpose; 
but his voice latterly had failed, and he was 
imperfectly heard. Not long ago, he meta 
poor old woman in the street, whom he had 
for some time missed from the church, and 
asked her if she had been ill. ‘ Lord bless 
you, Sir, no,’ was the answer ; ‘ but it's of no 
use going to your church, for I can’t hear 
you.’ ‘ Very well, my good old friend,’ said 
the pastor, ‘ you do right in going where you 
can hear,’ and he slipped half a crown into her 
hand, and went away. He had prepared a 
selection of his Sermons for the press, as well 
asanew volume of poems, but he delayed 
their publication, saying, ‘ They will do better 
when I am dead.’ He was only one week ill ; 
on the night before he died, he said to a maid- 
servant who had lived long with him, ‘ Now, 
in the morning, when I am dead, go you to 
bed, and let others do what must be done— 
but while lam living stay you beside me.’ 
He died at seven o'clock on the morning of 
the 8th of February, 1832.” 

The principal shops in Trowbridge were 
half closed as soon as the melancholy event 
became generally known. Mr. Crabbe’s re- 
mains were deposited in a vault at the south- 
east corner of the chancel in Trowbridge 
Church. The principal inhabitants in the 
town joined in the funeral procession. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, on the 14th of April, 
1828, the two royal golden medals, of the 
value of fifty guineas each, given annually to 
individuals distinguished by the production of 
works eminent in literature, were adjudged to 
Mr. Crabbe, as the head of an original school 
ot composition. 
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From the Monthly Magazine. 
NAUSCOPIE. 
The Art of Discovering the Approach of Ves- 


sels when one hundred Leagues and upwards 
distant. 


Letter from Marat to Mr. Daly.” 


You know, my dear friend, that much of 
my time has lately been taken up in preparing 
my work upon Light, Fire, &c. for the press : 








* The contents of this letter and the accompa- 
nying certificates are so extraordinary and start- 
ling, that we deem it expedient to reprint the 
substance of a note prefixed to the translation of 
another letter from Marat to Daly, published in 
he May number of this Magazine for the past 


it is, however, nearly completed; you may, 
therefore, expect to hear very regularly from 
me in future. Mr. Bottineau, whom I men- 
tioned to you in my last letter, has experienced 
here every kind of disappointment. If he be 
able to raise sufficient money, he purposes vi- 
siting London very shortly, where he is likely 
to meet with more success; for you gentle- 
men of the British isles will, I am convinced, 
patronize the discovery which my friend has 
made. I, who have made a study of optics, 
meteors, &c., am, I must confess, somewhat 
sceptical respecting the science which he 
terms NVauscopie, or the art of discovering ves- 
sels and lands at a considerable distance, but 
the concurring testimony of hundreds of per- 
sons, the certificates he has obtained from of- 
ficers of high rank,—all tend to show that 
there must be truth in his statement; and al- 
though he may have been neglected in France, 
I hope, for the honour of science, that a fair 
trial will be given him in your country, and 
that he will not be treated as a visionary. 
Certain it is, that if his art should prove to be 
true, incalculable advantages will be derived 
from it. I have seen an officer who resided 
during six years in the Isle of France, and he 
assures me that the whole population will cor- 
roborate the averments made by Mr. Botti- 
neau: but let the latter gentleman speak for 
himself; the following is his statement :— 
“ As early as the year 1762, holding then an 
inferior situation in the King’s navy, it ap- 
peared to me that a vessel approaching land 
must produce a certain effect upon the atmos- 
phere, and cause the approach to be discover- 
ed by a practised eye even before the vessel 
itself was visible. Afler making many ob- 
servations, I thought I could discover a par- 
ticular appearance before the vessel came in 





year, by the gentleman in possession of copies 
taken by himself from the original autographs. 
He was a detenu, and in the year 1806 resided on 
his parole at Brussels. It bein at that period a 
fashion among French ladies to collect autographs, 
Madame Gui!leminot, sister-in-law to the general 
of that name, applied to a sister of Napoleon, 
with whom she was intimate, for a few signatures 
of celebrated men. The princess mentioned the 
request to Cambaceres, Chancellor of the Empire, 
by whose direction an immense package of letters 
from the state paper office was forwarded to Ma- 
dame Guilleminot. From these the gentleman be- 
fore mentioned was employed to make a selection, 
receiving atthe same time permission to copy, for 
his own use, such as he might think fit. He tran- 
scribed several hundreds, and among them those 
which are translated in the present number on the 
subject of Nauscopie. The presence of such do- 
cuments in the state paper ofthe is partially, per- 
haps, to be attributed to the recklessness of the 
Bureau Noir of the police, but chiefly to the fre- 
Sag seizures of the papers of individuals during 
the Revolution. Many of the letters forwarded to 
Madame de Guilleminot had not passed through 
the post-office ; they were original draughts, de- 
faced by erasures and interlineations. rentu- 
ing numbers will be enriched with a selection from 








among the most interesting of the mass. 
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sight: sometimes I was right, but more fre- 
quently wrong; so that at the time I gave up 
all thoughts of success. In 1764 I was ap- 
pointed to a situation in the Isle of France: 
while there, having much leisure time, I 
again betook myself to my favourite observa- 
tions. Here the advantages I possessed were 
much greater than before. First, the clear 
sky and pure atmosphere, at certain periods 
of the day, were favourable to my studies, 
and as fewer vessels came to the island, I was 
less liable to error than was the case off the 
coast of France, where vessels are continu- 
ally passing, some of which may never arrive 
in sight, although the indications I allude to 
may have been witnessed by me. I had not 
been more than six months upon the island 
when I became confident that my discovery 
was certain, and all that was requisite was to 
acquire more experience, and then Nauscopie 
would become a real science. As the officers 
in the island led an idle life, they were fre- 
quently on the shore looking through their 
glasses to discover when a vessel was arriving 
from Europe. I frequently laid wagers that a 
vessel was arriving one, two, and even three 
days before she was actually in sight, and as 
I was very seldom wrong, I gained a consi- 
derable sum of money. The officers attributed 
my success to a peculiar power of vision I pos- 
sessed; but then again, they were quite puz- 
zled on reflecting that although they used 
glasses, I never employed any. In 1780, I 
wrote to the Minister of Marine, Mareschal 
de Castries, announcing my discovery. In 
his answer, he instructed the Governor of the 
island to enter my announcements of arrivals 
in a private register for two years at least. 
On the 15th May, 1782, my observations 
commenced. On the 16th May I announced 
to the Governor that three vessels were near 
the island. Orders were immediately given 
to the vigies ;* their glasses were turned to 
the direction I had pointed out. Their decla- 
ration was—‘ No vessel in sight.’ On the 


. 17th the vigies informed the Governor that a 


ship had just appeared above the horizon. 
On the 18th a second came in sight, and on 
the 20th a third was visible to the naked eye. 
Viscount de Souillac sent for me on the last 


day, and made me an offer of 10,000 livres, | 


and a pension of 1,200 livres a-year, on the 
part of government, if I would disclose my 
secret; but not conceiving the remuneration 
sufficient, 1 declined accepting the offer. Vis- 
count de Souillac, some months after, wrote 


to M. de Castries: he stated, that I had made | 


the surprising discovery of a new art,—that 
of being able to observe the arrival of vessels 
100, 150, and even 200 leagues distant; that 
for more than fifteen years I had regularly 
predicted the arrival of vessels, sometimes 
three or four days before they could be seen 





* Officers whose duty it is to look out for vessels 
approaching the Islrnd. 


with a glass; that the register kept by order 
of the Minister showed that I had almost al- 
ways been right in my predictions; and that 
even when I had announced the approach of 
a vessel which did not actually arrive, it was 
proved beyond a doubt, that the vessel or ves- 
sels in question were foreign ones that had 
come within two or three days’ sail of the 
island, and had proceeded to their destination 
without touching at the Isle of France. Upon 
one occasion he asserted that a fleet of eleven 
vessels were approaching the island; the an- 
nouncement caused great alarm, as we antici- 
pated an attack from the English. A sloop of 
war was instantly despatched to look out; but 
before she returned, Mr. Bottineau came to 
the Governor, and informed him that the 
signs in the atmosphere had disappeared, and 
that the fleet had taken a different direction. 
Some time after this a vessel arrived here 
from the East Indies, and reported that she 
had seen a fleet of eleven vessels sailing to- 
wards Fort St. William. In fine, that from the 
year 1778 till 1782, he had announced the 
arrival of 575 vessels, many of them four 
days before they became visible. The letter 
terminated thus—‘ However incredible this 
discovery may appear, myself and a great 
many officers, naval and military, must bear 
testimony to the announcements made by Mr. 
Bottineau. We cannot treat him as an im- 
postor, or as a visionary. We have had ocu- 
lar demonstration for so many years, and in 
no instance has any vesse! reached the island, 
the approach of which he had not predicted ; 
those which did approach, but did not touch 
the island, were in most cases proved to be 
foreign vessels.’ A short time after this let- 
ter had been despatched—(this letter, I am 
certain, reached the office of Mr. de Castries, 
but, | am also certain, was never perused by 
him)—I determined to return to my native 
country, and accordingly took my passage on 
board one of His Majesty's vessels, com- 
manded by Captain Dufour. 1 felt somewhat 
anxious to ascertain whether the effect pro- 
duced on the atmosphere, when a vessel ap- 
proaches, would be somewhat similar, as re- 
gards the approach of one vessel towards an- 
other, and to my great delight, I perceived it 
to be the same, although less powerful; but 
my eyes had now become so practised, that 
not once, during the voyage, did I make a 
mistake. I announced to Captain Dufour the 
approach of twenty-seven vessels, while pro- 
ceeding to our destination: but what afforded 
me more heartfelt satisfaction than my pre- 
vious observations, namely, certain appear- 
ances in the skies when a vessel approaches 
land, the observer being on shore—or similar 
appearances when one vessel approaches an- 
other; yet, in my opinion, to be able to dis- 
cover land from a vessel by the same pheno- 
menon, long before it is in sight, is, if pos- 
sible, of infinitely greater advantage to navi- 
} gation. Upon one occasion I told Captain 
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Dufour, that we were not more than thirty 
leagues from some land. This he denied to 
be possible: however, upon looking atten- 
tively to his reckoning, he was compelled tc 
acknowledge that he was in error, and imme- 
diately altered his course. I discovered land 
three times during the voyage; once at the 
distance of 150 leagues. On the 13th June, 
1784, L landed at L’Orient, and instantly pro- 
ceeded to Paris. My applications to the Mi- 
nister to obtain an audience, were not attend- 
ed to; and the only answer I obtained from 
the Officer of Marine was, that my memorial 
was under consideration. Abbé Fontenay, 
the Editor of the Mercure de France, having 
heard of my pretended discovery, without even 
asking to see my certificates, signed by the 
Governor of the Isle of France, and all the 
officers in garrison there, thought proper to 
turn my discovery into ridicule, and affirmed 
that it was not ‘ships at sea, but castles in 
the air,’ I had found out. In this state does 
the affair remain; and all I can add is, that 
should vexation and disappointment terminate 
my existence before I can explain my disco- 
very, the world will probably be deprived, 
for some time, of an art that would have done 
honour to the 18th century.” 

Such, my dear friend, is the account Mr. 
Bottineau has given me; he has also explain- 
ed the phenomenon which, he assures me, in 
order to understand perfectly, only requires 
being on the sea shore for a few hours, and 
that in less than a week I should understand 
his art as well as himself. As my poor friend 
looks very ill, I am afraid he will not be able 
to visit England, the only resource, he says, 
that is left to him. Mr. Moore, who has been 
studying medicine here for some time, leaves 
Paris this evening for London, and will take 
charge of this jetter. I have not time to ex- 
plain to you the phenomenon perceived in the 
atmosphere when a vessel approaches land, 
&c., but I will give you all the explanation in 
my power in my next letter, and very possi- 
bly it may enable you, who have so many op- 
portunities of visiting the coast, to ascertain 
whether the art of Vauscopie be one of those 
sublime discoveries that do honour to the ge- 
nius of man. For myself, if I could conve- 
niently visit the sea shore, I would certainly 
make more than one trial. 





When I have sent | 


you the explanation you will be able to judge | 
| pictare is composed, exhibiting the features 


for yourself—and do not act as the Abbé Fon- 
tenay, for one of your poets has said wisely, 
that “ There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy.”’ 
Adieu. Marat. 


—— ee 
NAUSCOPIE FURTHER ILLUSTRATED. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF BOTTINEAU, BY M. JOUY. 


In looking over the large collection of papers in his 
possession, the gentleman who contributed 


those on Nauseopie in our last Number, has 


Nauscopie further Mlustrated. 


found a continuation of Bottineau’s statement. 
The paper, however, concludes so abruptly, 
that we cannot but ider it as incomplete. 
Fragment as it is, we feel assured that our read- 
ers will thank us for laying it before them; we 
therefore do so at once, hoping, at the same 
time, that our contributor will be fortunate 
enough to discover what is ap tly deficient. 
By the agency of a friend, he has obtained some 
account of Bottineau’s life, by M. E. Jouy of 
the French Academy, who was personally ac- 
quainted with him, and bears witness to the cor- 
rectness of the statements made by Marat to 
Mr. Daly. By this Memoir, which we subjoin, 
it appears, however, that Marat was wrong in 
announcing Bottineau’s death—the disappointed 
discoverer of this extraordinary science having 
been alive in 1810. 








BOTTINEAU'S FRAGMENT. 


Tue discovery of a nebulous satellite, the 
travelling companion of the ship, and pre- 
ceding it several days, was undoubtedly of 
vast importance, even had it not extended 
further; but at the same time, I conceived 
that it would be of much greater advantage 
if I succeeded in acquiring data respecting 
the distance of vessels, their number, &c.— 
that this would be the means of creating a 
new science, of immense benefit to every na- 
tion, and that would confer everlasting ho- 
nour on the country which gave me birth. 

I consequently began to occupy myself in 
calculating distances, and by paying great at- 
tention to the modifications of the phenomena 
(according to the proximity of the vessels) } 
was enabled to graduate distances with exact- 
ness, and compose a scale of progressions. 
In consequence of the success I obtained in 
these calculations, the governor and officers 
of the Isle of France witnessed with surprise 
with what precision I-predicted the arrival of 
vessels. 

The very moment I discovered that a ves- 
sel at sea was always accompanied by a mass 
of vapours that preceded it, it was no diffi- 
cult matter for me to conceive that several 
vessels being together, the mass must neces- 
sarily be increased and modified in a differ- 
ent manner. This circumstance infallibly 
occurs; each vessel produces the same phe- 
nomenon; the phenomena collect, without 
mixing with each other. From these indivi- 
dual pictures (tableaux particuliers) a general 


(traits) appertaining to each vessel. There 
is scarcely a seaman who has not frequently 
observed this particular state of the horizon; 
but it has always been attributed to the whim- 
sical freaks of nature, the necessary effect of 
capricious winds, and the lightness of the 
clouds (4 le regarder comme un jeu bizarre, 
effet nécessaire des vents et la légéreté des 
nuages) without ever suspecting that there 
could be the slightest connexion between 
these appearances (revolutions) in the atmos- 
phere and floating substances at a distance. 
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The knowledge I have acquired respecting 
the number of vessels has not yet extended so 
far as to form a calculation with mathematical 
precision. Thus far I have been able to ex- 
tend the science :— 

Ican distinguish with infallibility when 
there is only one vessel, and I never can by 
any means announce the approach of several 
vessels when there is only one at sea. I am 
too well acquainted with the meteor to ap- 
prehend making any mistake on that head. 

When there are several vessels at a short 
distance from each other, I can form a con- 
jecture, from the bulk and shape of the me- 
teor, of what number they consist. I cannot 
absolutely state the number, because their 
characteristic features (traits), although sepa- 
rate, nevertheless, in consequence of their 
being multiplied, cause a confusion which 
has hitherto baffled my calculations. But if I 
am mistaken as to the precise number, I can- 
not be mistaken as to the mass; and whenever 
I announce several vessels, it is absolutely 
certain that there are several. 

The announcements I made to the governor 
of the Isle of France, in the month of Au- 
gust, 1782, exhibit a striking proof of this 
distinction :-— 

On the 21st I announced some vessels; on 
the 22d, at noon, I declared several vessels ; 
on the 23d I announced many, that is to say, 
a fleet. 

Whence arose this variation? Because at 
first, only nine or ten vessels had come with- 
in the sphere of my observation (¢toient en- 
trés dans ma circonférence) ; but on the 22d 
and 23d, other vessels had appeared in the 
same situation (dans les mémes eaux); then 
this assemblage that showed itself successive- 
ly announced to me the presence of a fleet ; 
and such was in reality the fact. 

That absolute precision, however, which I 
do not pretend to have yet attained, is far 
from being impossible; it even appears the 
natural consequence of the principle which I 
have pointed out. 
does not carry its satellite along with it, and 
as each vessel supplies its contingent to the 
general mass, all that is required is to exa- 
mine with extreme attention the features ap- 
pertaining to each vessel, in order to calcu- 
iate the number with precision. 

The same reason which manifests to the 
land the approach of a vessel, exhibits also to 
vessels the approach of other vessels, at dis- 
tances more or less remote, according to the 
state of the weather. Before my voyage from 
the Isle of France to Brest, [ had formed no 
certain opinions respecting this conformity, 
in consequence of not knowing whether the 
proximity of a vessel produced upon another 
vessel the same éffect as the proximity of the 
land, but experience has convinced me that 
the effects are similar. During my voyage I 
obtained incontestable proofs of the fact, 
which were registered in the log-book. 


As there is no vessel that | 
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Whenever the indication was manifested, it 
never led me into error. Twenty-seven ap- 
pearances of the meteor announced to me the 
approach of twenty-seven vessels; and during 
the voyage we fell in with twenty-seven, and 
each time the meteor indicated precisely the 
period of approach, the distance and compa- 
rative number. The captain and crew of the 
vessel can bear testimony as to this fact. 

These predictions, which excited the ad- 
miration of my fellow-travellers, and raised 
their curiosity to the highest pitch, were per- 
fectly natural and simple. Had a million of 
vessels presented themselves in succession, 
the meteor must have been renewed a million 
of times. There is nothing more surprising 
in this fact, than that lightning should pre- 
cede thunder, that smoke should announce 
fire, or that clouds of dust should rise before 
an army in its march. Whenever a cause ex- 
ists, an effect must naturally ensue. It isa 
consequence of these incontestable truths, 
that another very important fact belongs to 
my discovery, namely, the discovery of land 
when at a great distance from it. 

If it be true, that a person on the sea+coast 
may be informed of the approach of a vessel 
at a considerable distance, in consequence of 
a change in the atmosphere, it is not less cer- 
tain, that persons on board a vessel are in- 
formed in a similar manner of the approach 
to land, by witnessing a similar appearance. 
The same meteor (flambeau) which exhibits 
to the land the approach of a vessel, shows 
also to the vessel the approach to land. 

I conjectured that this reciprocal effect 
must exist before I undertook my last voyage; 
and experience, by confirming the hypothe- 
sis, caused me no surprise. But I could not 
withhold expressing to my companions the 
feelings of admiration I experienced, on re- 
flecting upon this magnificent operation of na- 
ture, and on the wonderful revolution it must 
occasion in the art of navigation. 

It is a well known fact that the most expe- 
rienced seamen having but imperfect data 
upon which they can calculate, the precis» 
distance from a given shore is not unfrequent- 
ly estimated by conjecture. Hence it hap- 
pens that the captain is frequently at a loss, 
in what direction to steer, and the conse- 
quences of his ignorance cannot, of course, 
be calculated. If the phenomena of which I 
am speaking be attended to, if persons intend- 
ed for the sea service would make a study of 
the art of Nauscopie, every danger of the 
kind would be obviated. Even when the most 
violent winds prevail, during the darkest 
night, these precious signs which nature has 
placed in the heavens for the protection of the 
traveller remain visible. 

In the midst of the frightful solitude of the 
deep, a protecting hand holds out the safety 
lights to the wanderer, and gives him the 
power of affording or receiving assistance. 
The friendly shore from which the bold deni- 
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zen has strayed is pointed out to him by the 
meteor which seems to invite him back to his 
native land. 


M. JOUY'’S MEMOIR OF BOTTINEAU. 


Etienne Bottineau was born at Chatouceaux, 
in Lower Anjou, situated on the banks of the 
Loire. At a very early age he went to Nantes, 
and being delighted with the appearance of 
the port and shipping, he came to the resolu- 
tion of entering into the sea service. At fif- 
teen he went on board a trading vessel in an 
inferior capacity, and afterwards entered the 
navy at Brest; subsequently he was in the 
service of the EastIndia Company. In 1764 
he held a situation in the Isle of France in 
the engineer department. It was about this 
period that he found out a certain method of 
discovering Jand, on the approach of vessels 





ata distance of 250 leagues, in combining the | 


effects produced by the latter upon the at- } dom; but what has it availed us? 
Mr. Bottineau | pots of the Continent have proceeded in their 


mosphere, or on the sea. 
states that the discovery, of which he gave 
an account in 1770, caused him to undergo 
every kind of persecution, and through the 
malice of his enemies he was treated as a 
slave and sent to Madagascar during the war 
of 1778. On his return to the Isle of France 
he continued his experiments, and with such 
success, that, upon several occasions, the go- 
vernment, in consequence of his announcing 
the arrival of convoys, frequently sent out 
vessels to meet them. In 1785 he proceeded 
to Paris, in order to communicate his disco- 
very to the Minister of Marine, and solicit a 
remuneration. The certificates of the gover- 
nor, and of the officers in the island, fully 
prove the advantage to be derived from this 
important discovery, and assert in strong 
terms, that every confidence may be placed 
in his statements; that, indeed, his predic- 
tions have invariably been correct. Notwith- 
standing the honourable testimonials and re- 
commendatory letters which Mr. Bottineau 
presented to the minister, he met with a very 
cool reception from Marshal de Castries, and 
this indifference shown to a man possessed of 
so wonderful a secret can only be ascribed to 
the fact of Mr. Bottineau having written a 
memoir, in which he vituperated the conduct 
of the authorities of the Isle of France. The 
inhabitants of this island, whom I have had 
frequent opportunities of consulting respect- 
ing Mr. Bottineau, state, that he is still liv- 
ing (1810); that he continues to complain of 
the injustice of mankind, and bitterly regrets 
the loss sustained to the world by the neglect 
he has experienced. He has already commu- 
nicated enough, he says, to enable some 
more fortunate individual to derive that be- 
nefit from his discovery which he ought to 
have received. The inhabitants of the Isle 
of France, with whom I conversed upon the 
subject, do not entertain the slightest doubt 
about the discovery. This poor man is truly 


to be pitied. During my residence at Colom- 





Palmerston Policy. 


bo, in Ceylon, Mr. Bottineau predicted the 
arrival of a vessel, and the vessel appeared 
in sight at the time he had mentioned. I was 
a witness to this fact. 


—<_—— 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
PALMERSTON POLICY. 


Future generations will view with mingled 
wonder and contempt, the deplorable spectacle 
of our foreign policy—a policy that will ulti- 
mately entail on the country, a war as ruinous 
as the one we waged to roll back the tide of 
the~ French revolution. 

There is scarcely a question that has been 
started of late, as to our foreign relations, that 
is not either pending, or h+s been decided 
against us. It is true, that we have sometimes 
raised our voice in favour of trampled free- 
The des- 


work of extermination, regardless of our feeble 
ery. Yet, when, in November last, a clamour 
was raised by the conservative party against 
our armed intervention in Belgium, the parti- 
sans of ministers confidently maintained, that 
the line of policy pursued by the government, 
in conjunction with our French allies, would 
level every difficulty, solve every question, 
and disperse every vestige of uncertainty. 
“The imposing attitude we have assumed,”’ 
was their cry, “ will be the surest guarantee 
of a lasting peace." In what way these bril- 
liant promises have been realised, we shall 
just examine. 

The Belgian flag floats, it is true, upon the 
battered walls of the citadel of Antwerp; the 
forced halt imposed upon Prussia, upon the 
very frontier of that kingdom, was, we allow, 
a masterly stroke of diplomacy ;—but what 
other result has been obtained? The naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, the real European question, 
is as far from its solution as ever. The con- 
ference of London is dissolved, dead, and 
buried, beneath the ponderous heap of its own 
protocols. The cruise of the combined squad- 
rons in the North Sea, and the second act of 
the comedy, “ the blockade of Holland,” are 
suspended until the season of the year shall 
admit of more effective operations. In the 
mean time, William of Nassau, more ob- 
stinate than ever, and with good reason too, 
since it has so admirably succeeded, pursues 
a system of calculated inertia, and a war of 
Custom Houses, the most profitable by far he 
could wage. However, driven to his last en- 
trenchments, the faithful ally of the crafty 
Nicholas, has just thought of another subter- 
fuge—that of an appeal from his own obstina- 
ey, to that of the States General, and of re- 
moving to their shoulders the weight of 
responsibility that begins to be severely felt 
by his people. The delays of a deliberative 
assembly will wonderfully serve this new tem- 
porising strategy of King William, who, it is 
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now evident, has been playing, and with tri- 
umphant success, the game of the Imperial 
autocrat. In Spain, where, as in every other 
despotic government, Liberalism, emanating 
from the Sovereign, is but a fortuitous acci- 
dent, transient in operation, the young Queen 
has lost the ephemeral power of which she 
made so noble a use, and is now but nominally 
regent. That two days reign of liberal ideas, 
astonished at germinating even for an instant, 
upon the absolute soil of Spain—is over. 
The cadavre of the absolute king, dead for li- 
berty, lives yet for despotism, like those de- 
ceased sovereigns, whose deaths are carefully 
concealed, and whose coffins still reign for 
the profit of a few favourites. Even thus 
does the Camarilla of Aranjuez, turn to its 
own advantage the long agony of Ferdinand, 
and dictates to him a posthumous re-action. 
With the ministry that has just risen upon 
Spain, like a star of evil augury, all hopes of 
seeing revered the ancient franchises of the 
nation, and the convocation of the Cortes, 
have vanished. The re-action has commenced 
—the voice of our ambassador has been deri- 
ded ; and in such a Court, who can say where 
the re-action will end? 

In Portugal, which Napoleon considered as 
a colony of England, we are now hated both 
by Liberals and Absolutists, and with much 
reason too; for in whatever way the struggle 
now pending may be decided, the result will 
be equally disastrous to that ill-fated country, 
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and she may with justice lay her ruin at the | 
| at the will and pleasure of Nicholas Paulo- 


door of Great Britain—that in turn has encou- 


raged and deceived ; supported and abandoned | 


both parties at present struggling for mastery 
upon her soil. 
In Germany, our ascendency is complete- 


ly eclipsed. As if the Germanic liberties were | 
not sufficiently curtailed by the decrees of | 


the Diet, they are now proceeding in detail, 
to the work of mutilation, not daring, by some 
remains of respect for human opinion, to an- 
nihilate them at a single blow. They are 
taking them one by one. Wirtemburg and 
Hesse* have been the first victims, the turn of 
Bavaria and others will come next. 

There now remains the East, which, not 
without design, we have reserved for the 
fast place,—that East, pregnant with events 
threatening the future independence of every 
state in Europe. If any thing were wanting 
to prove the decline of our European influ- 
ence, it would certainly be the powerless 
effect of our intervention in the affairs of that 
section of the East, which our tardy policy 





* The position of the Electoral Colleges in these 
two States is precisely similar to that of the French 
after the famous proclamation of Charles 

X. But, notwithstanding all the fine things that 
were declaimed last year, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, upon the public spirit of the Germans, we 
are convinced that the only thing that will drive 
them to extremities, is an ordonnance against the 
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has rendered a complete “ embroglio.” The 
Russian fleet rides at anchor beneath the 
walls of the Seraglio, and the influence of that 
power triumphs in the Divan. Where is the 
fleet that should have given weight to the re- 
monstrances of our minister—the display of 
energy that should have brought the Sultan to 
have thrown himself into the arms of the ally 
who formerly saved him in his hour of need— 
instead of clinging to that one, who, after 
having dictated the peace of Adrianople, 
comes to dearly sell his treacherous support ° 

Such are the results of our foreign policy — 
the paix a tout prix system. The despots of 
the Continent could scarcely have gained 
more_by open war than they have done during 
the most profound peace. We are hated from 
one end of the Spanish Peninsula to the 
other,—derided in Holland—reproached in 
Belgium—invoked in vain in Germany— 
almost forgotten in Italy—despised in Turkey 
—treated with open contumely in Russia, and 
suspected even in France. Great Britain, 
once the lever of the world, has become the 
laughing stock of Europe. If Lord Palmer- 
ston be a vain man, we envy him not his feel- 
ings—he is no match for the admixture of 
Greek ductility, and Scythian energy of the 
Russian diplomatists. The wily Pozzo di 
Borgo and the foxhunting Matucewitz, have 
played him as skilful anglers doa trout. In 
his person—the Foreign Minister of England, 
whose voice should have swayed all Europe, 
has dwindled into a mere automaton, moved 


vitch, Czar of all the Russias. 

Months ago we foretold that the struggle 
between the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt 
would become an European question of the 
first magnitude. Months ago we foresaw the 
field it would open to Russia for the consum- 
mation of her ambitious projects upon Turkey 
But our foreign minister has been dazzled by 
an “ ignis fatuus,”” amid the marshes of Hol- 
land. He has been pursuing a political phan- 
tom, while Russia has been actively and suc- 
cessively undermining our influence in every 
quarter of the globe. She is at this moment 
carrying on an active diplomatic correspond- 
ence with the Sheic tribes on the north-west- 
ern frontier of our Indian empire. She has 
stirred up Persia to make demands upon our 
Indian governments, that will, in all proba- 
bility, end ina war. Her agents are every 
where. They may be found in the highest 
walks of English society, and amid the phren- 
zied peasantry of Ireland—sowing the seeds 
of disunion and discord, reconnoitring our 
vulnerable points, and unfolding the hidden 
sources of our greatness. While her influ- 
ence reigns triumphant in the Divan, while 
her fleet rides at anchor in the Bosphorus, and 
while her battalions are advancing, by forced 
marches, towards the Balkan, our ships have 
been lying inactive in the Tagus, or cruising, 
in the dead of winter, in the North Sea. We 
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have been protocolling in the West, while, in 
the East, Ibrahim Pacha has traversed the 
desert that separates Egypt from Syria, and 
advanced from the foot of Mount Taurus to 
the shores of the Egean, by one of the most 
extraordinary marches in modern times, the 
very inverse of that of Alexander the Great. 
The East, following his victorious steps, has 
paid back the visit she received from Ancient 
Greece, twenty centuries ago;—and now as 


then, civilization is on the side of the con- | 


queror. Our foreign department has remained 
lamentably in the dark on every point con- 
nected with this extraordinary man,—the re- 
generator of Ancient Egypt, the renovator of 
the empire of the Caliphs, the modern Aroun 
al Raschid. It is evident that the Egyptian 
people are rapidly advancing. But who has 
opened this career to them? Who has the 
first planted in the barbarous soil of the East 
the seeds of European civilization? Who has 
overcome fanaticism? Who has rendered, at 





last, these regions safe for Europeans? Who | 


has created so many new productions ? 


The | 


Arab, who, a few years ago, scarcely possess- | 


ed the art of constructing a frail bark, now 
launches on the ocean a stately first-rate. 
The Egyptian armies—have they not asto- 
nished all Europe by their courage and severe 
discipline? And yet all this is the work of 
one man!——of Mehemet Ali! Lord Palmers- 


| tion to the empire. 
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Viceroy, whose course was founded on jus- 
tice. The war once commenced, it was no 
longer in his power to arrest its devastating 
fury. The population along his whole line of 
march eagerly flocked to his standard, and 
Ibrahim Pacha, advanced to the very centre 
of Anatolia, hailed as a liberator! If the 
course of events had been allowed their free 
operation, we verily believe that, before the 
expiration of a month, the majority of the Os- 
manlis would have rallied round the Egyptian 
army—have carried in their arms its victorious 
general into Constantinople itself, and seated 
Ibrahim upon the throne of Mahomet, by 
the most sacred of all rights, the will of the 
people. 

But it did not suit the policy of Russia to 
allow the Divan of Constantinople to be re- 
placed by a young and regenerative govern- 
ment. What benefit, in fact, would this 
northern power have derived from the disper- 
sion of the Janizaries, if those who remained 
of that order were to be formed into regular 
and disciplined corps? The constitutional 
bravery of the Osmanlis, their warlike habits, 
would have been the means of future salva- 
Russia viewed with jea- 


| lousy the birth of an European military sys- 


ton appears to forget that he is at the head of | 


130,000 disciplined soldiers; master of a fleet 
of several ships of the line and heavy frigates, 
admirably manned and disciplined ; that un- 
der his rule the commerce of Egypt has in- 
ereased a hundred fold. He has been only 
looked upon as a rebel Pacha, whose head— 
the price of his temerity—would probably 
soon adorn the gates of the Seraglio at Con- 
stantinople. 

When Mehemet Ali raised the standard of 
revolt, he had no alternative left him. He 
was too wily a politician not to penetrate the 
designs of Russia, not to see that the men 
who surrounded the Sultan were in the pay 
of that power, and that the death firman is- 
sued by Mahmoud was the work of the crafty 


Nicholas, who marked, with a foreboding eye, , 


the barrier which the civilization of Egypt 


would oppose to the consummation of his | 


darling policy. The vice-king of Egypt was 
the firmest pillar of the Ottoman Porte. His 
gold, his soldiers, his ships, have been lavish- 
ed on the defence of this tottering empire, 
but the return for so many sacrifices, has 
been the blackest ingratitude. The griefs of 
Mehemet Ali against the governors of St. 
Jean d’Acre, were notorious. The Porte 
might have made an example of this Pacha, 


who had formerly raised against her the | 


standard of revolt; but, with her usual crook- 
ed policy, she declared in his favour, and Me- 
hemet Ali was branded as arebel. This po 


licy rendered war inevitable, but neither ana- 
themas nor prescriptions could terrify the 


tem of organization in Turkey, that she felt 
conscious would prove a barrier to her inva 
sions. Her projects are evident to the most 
superficial observer—for more than a century 
her policy has never varied. Ever since the 
treaty of Adrianople, she has looked upon 
Turkey as a prey that cannot escape the ta- 
lons of her Eagle; and when the Imperial 
Autocrat ordered his fleet to sail from Se- 
vastopol for the Bosphorus, it was ‘his own 
property that he felt he was going to prote:t, 
and not that of the Sultan. 

The other powers of Europe are alarmed, 
and justly so, at the appearance of the Mus- 
covite flag before the walls of old Istambol, 
and have loudly demanded their departure 
But while they have sought to repel the per- 


| fidious intervention of Russia, they have 


thought proper themselves to interfere be- 
tween Ibrahim, who has the whole nation in 
his favour, and the Sultan Mahmoud, who 
has nothing left but his divan and his court 
Mahmoud has arrived at that pitch when he 
can no longer reign but under the patronage 
of Russia. His navy exists but in name; his 
army is without chiefs, dispersed, demoral- 
ized, and without one principle of reorganiza- 
tion in its ranks. Surrounded by ignorant 
and corrupted counsellors—deprived of the 
advice of a single man of honesty or talent 
—exposed to the deadly hatred of his people 
—troubled by unceasing revolts—exhausted 
by the tributes to which he is subject, Mah- 
moud has not a chance in his favour. His 
remains of power, nay, even his life, are now 
at the mercy of a popular tumult—from 


| which it would be difficult to guarantee either 


one or the other. 
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Whatever, therefore, may be the good-will 
of these powers, it is utterly beyond their 
means to save both the Sultan and the empire 
—that time has gone by. It was in 1829, 
before the passage of the Balkan by the 
Russian army, that their intervention might 
have preserved Turkey. The treaty of Ad- 
rianople marked the term of Mahmoud’s pow- 
er, for since that period it has been but no- 
minal. 

The fatal error of not intervening in 1829, 
we admit cannot be laid at the door of the 
present ministers, for they were not then in 
power; but what we accuse them of is, not 
redeeming this oversight of our diplomacy, 
when a favourable opportunity presented it- 
self. In fact the true policy of the great 
powers of Europe, is now to support the Pacha 
of Egypt—a policy, we admit, not of choice 
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but of necessity. Ought France to allow the | 


Russians, those constant enemies of her glory 
and her liberty, to establish themselves at 
Constantinople ? Ought she suffer to be 
compromised, the future prospects of her Al- 
gerine colony, by allowing to be forcibly torn 
up those seeds of civilization in Egypt, and 
at a moment when the glorious career of re- 
civilizing the northern shores of Africa is be- 
fore her? Again—Can Austria see without 
fear and apprehension, the Russian battalions 
upon her eastern frontier? What compensa- 
tion, and what guerantee can she hope from 
pursuing a@ /’outrance, her defensive policy ? 
And lastly —lIs it the interest of Great Britain, 
that Russia should seize a position so threat- 
ening to her Indian empire—two seas, locked 
like two basins, upon which, she might, in 
perfect security, form and exercise a navy 
that may one day wrest from. her the trident 
of the seas? What, to pursue our questions 
still further, would then become of that Eu- 
ropean balance of power, which the British, 
French, and Austrian cabinets are so desirous 
of maintaining—and of that kingdom of 
Greece, which, with so much difficulty has 
been engendered by their diplomacy, in spite 
of the autocrat’s machinations? Is it not the 
interest of these three powers, that the cul- 
minating position of Constantinople should be 
really and effectually guarded, and prevented 
from becoming the capital of a Muscovite ap- 
panage ° 

These are questions that are solved as soon 
as they are clearly enounced. But in inter- 
fering in the affairs of Turkey, in arresting 
the career of Ibrahim, these three powers 
have arrested the march of that regeneration 
that alone could save the Ottoman empire, 
and erect upon the shores of the Bosphorus a 
barrier against Russian invasion. Whether 
they succeed or not in obliging the squadron 
of Nichloas to quit the harbour of Constanti- 
nople, they must make up their minds, if they 
persist in their policy towards the Viceroy of 
Egypt, to see him sooner or later fix himself 
upon the throne of the Sultan. A mere pre- 
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text will suffice, and when the favourable 
moment for acting shall have arrived, he will 
laugh to scorn the diplomacy—aye, and the 
armaments too of combined Europe. Once 
master of the Ottoman capital, who could 
drive him from it? 

A prompt regeneration can alone save Tur- 
key. But to the Sultan Mahmoud such a re- 
generation is impossible; and to maintain this 
Prince any longer upon the throne, would 
only be to hasten the dissolution of the em- 
pire. The future prospects of the Osmanlis 
are centered in the person of Ibrahim Pacha, 
and the cause of Egypt appears to us to be 
that of the whole nation. 

In opposition to these views, it may be as- 
serted that Mehemet Ali is a vassal of the 
Sultan's, and to support him would be conse- 
crating a revolutionary principle. But is it 
in the 19th century that this obsolete feudal 
question is to be revived? Besides, it sup- 
poses protection on one side. But latterly it 
is Egypt that has protected the Porte, and it 
would be eminently absurd that national force 
should pay tribute to national weakness. It 
is utterly futile to talk about a revolted vas- 
sal, of political engagements, and so forth:— 
the force of things is equally imperative upon 
governments as upon individuals, and by 
obliging Mehemet Ali to recall] his army and 
to evacuate Syria and Anatolia, these three 
powers would not by that means guarantee 
for six months longer the reign of Mahmoud. 
As to the armed intervention of Russia— 
France and England ought not to have al- 
lowed it under any pretext; and if a war 
with that power were inevitable, they ought 
not to have waited to decide upon it till she 
was mistress of Constantinople. 

The policy pursued by the ministers of 
England and of France has been such, that 
had they been in the pay of Russia, they 
could not more effectually have served that 
power. On the one hand they proposed to 
the Russian Admiral to return to Sevastopol, 
and guarantee the integrity of the Porte, 
while on the other, they imperiously order 
the Egyptian to evacuate Syria, and threaten 
him, in case of refusal, to enforce the man- 
date, bidding him content himself, as the only 
indemnity for so many victories, with the 
simple investiture of the Pachalic of Acre! 
Mehemet Ali must naturally have been furi- 
ous at these conditions, since he had con- 
eluded, with the envoy of the Porte, Halil 
Pacha, a treaty that offered him many other 
advantages and guarantees: the Divan con- 
sented, in fact, to cede the four Pachalics of 
Syria. The answer the Viceroy gave to this 
sommation, for such it was, twenty-four hours 
being allowed for a categorical answer, was 
noble and firm :—*I have hitherto lived with 
honour; if necessary, I will die as I have 
lived. What you propose to me I cannot ac- 
cept.” 

Thus Mehemet Ali has formally refused to 
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adhere to the conditions proposed to him— 
and from the tergiversations of policy that we 
have witnessed, we may conjecture that it is 
the intention of our government to wait until 
one of the two parties have seized the initia- 
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| of Russia; for the power of the Sultan is ab- 


tive, ere they decide on what course to pur- | 
| have alluded to:—without this sine gua non, 


sue in this grave conjuncture. 


The present posture of affairs may be given | 


in a very few words :— 
Ist. The formal intention of Ibrahim Pacha, 


solutely null there, and it is not by the con- 
ventions of European diplomacy that it will 
be restored. In fact, no peace can be lasting, 
that is not based upon the independence of 
Egypt, with the territorial arrondissement we 


hostilities would recommence ere the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth, and instead of erecting 


_ an imposing barrier against the ambitious de- 


to push as far as possible the advantages he | 


has gained. 


2dly. The firm resolution of Russia, of 
maintaining her armed intervention, and of | 


occupying Constantinople under the pretext 
of protecting the Sultan. 

3dly. The absolute nullity of the Cabinets 
of France and England, in the affairs of the 
east. 

What direction affairs may ultimately take, 
so complicated is the aspect they have as- 
sumed, we declare our inability to predict. 
At the eleventh hour our squadron has been 
ordered to the Bosphorus; but all may be over 
before it reaches the seat of action, otherwise 
the simple alternative, offered to the Russian 
Admiral, of sheering off, or of seeing the Bri- 
tish Jack flying at his mizen peak, would solve 
at least that difficulty. But the probability is, 
that Ibrahim will make a dash at Constanti- 
nople before the Russian auxiliary force ar- 
rives. The moral effect of his presence on 
the population of the capital, who cordially 
detest the “ dogs of Moscow,” might produce 
@ general rising, and the Russian squadron 
have some difficulty “de se tirer d'affaire.”’ 

On the other hand—supposing affairs to 
take another direction—that Russia, awed by 
the hostile attitude of England and France, 
halts her advancing columns? What if the 
Egyptian should not prove equally tractable? 
Mehemet Ali, it is true, is too profound a po- 
litician to brave the vengeance of the great 
powers of Europe; but both father and son 
are flushed with conquest, have shown them- 
selves to be men of head and execution, and 
are surrounded by daring spirits of the old 
imperial French army, who can appreciate 
the advantages of his position. His power is 
in the very heart of Anatolia, amid a popula- 
tion devoted to his cause, and whose fanati- 
cism still preserves a character of great ener- 
gy. Should he prove obstinate, it is not an 
army of twenty, or even thirty thousand 
Christians that would drive him from his po- 
sition. This contingency would moreover 
entail upon the two powers the protectorate 
of the Ottoman Porte—a measure, leaving the 
enormous expense it would entail on them 
out of the question, which we suspect would 
ultimately embroil the protecting powers 
themselves. 

In this delicate conjuncture, the true policy 
of France and this country is to guarantee the 
possession of Syria to Mehemet Ali, other- 
wise, they will be only labouring to the profit 








signs of Nicholas, the very few obstacles that 
remain to oppose their completion would most 
effectually be Jevelled. 

“ Dans trente ans,’ said Napoleon, on the 
ocean rock of his exile, “dans trente ans, 
UEurepe sera ou republique ou Cosaque.”’ In 
1830, only ten years after these prophetic 
words were uttered, the Russian standards 
floated on the walls of Warsaw, and before 


| the close of 1833, if our present besotted and 


drivelling policy be persisted in, they will soar 
on the towers of the Seraglio at Constan- 
tinople—and then who will say that the com- 
pletion of the prophecy, after such a course of 
events, is beyond the range of human proba- 
bility? But however this may be, one thing 
at least is evident, that Napoleon was better 
acquainted with the grasping policy, and am- 
bitious designs of the Russian cabinet, than 
our present foreign minister, Lord Viscount 
Palmerston. 
SS 
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WOOD ENGRAVING. 

A sticnt glance at the nature, rise, and 
progress of the art in our own times, and the 
ability of its more eminent professors, will not 
perhaps, after what we have said, prove un- 
acceptable. An engraving on wood differs 
very materially from one on copper or steel ; 
in the latter, all the lines which appear in the 
impression are sunk; in the former they are 
raised, or rather the original surface is cut 


| away, so as to leave them standing above the 


bulk of the block. To print from a copper or 
steel plate, the entire face of the metal is co- 
vered with ink; this is carefully wiped from 
the surface, but left in the lines, from which 
it is transferred to damp soft paper, so as to 
produce a perfect impression, by passing the 
plate and paper together, under a roller, 
clothed with blankets. A wood cut is printed 
on directly the reverse principle, and in this 
consists its intrinsic value, because it can be 
worked with type. All the lines instead of 
being sunk, constitute the surface of the 
block; those parts which are intended to be 
white, are cut away, so that when the lines 
are armed with ink, the impression is taken 
without wiping; thus the double and difficult 
operation is saved. In a metal plate the lines 
are channels, in a wood cut ridges. The cop- 
per or steel plate engraver has to transfer his 
original, frequently on a decreased scale, to 
the material on which he works: from a wood 
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engraver this is not expected, the drawing be- 
ing made on the wood for him by the artist 
employed to design the subject. So that in 
an impression from wood, we have the ori- 
ginal touches of the draughtsman, while those 
on copper or steel, are translated into the lan- 
guage of his own art, by the engraver. 
Bewick may, without question, be pro- 
nounced the father of modern wood-engraving. 
He was decidedly a genius. After having 
practised for some years, in a provincial town, 
as a cutter of common metal ornaments, 
doors’-plates, &c. &c.—without education, 
without, apparently, either hint, assistance, 
or encouragement from any one—by his own 
individual energy, perseverance, and extra- 
ordinary talent, he revived, or rather created 
an art, which he carried so far towards all the 
perfection of which it is capable, that with 
numerous pupils and competitors, he died the 
other day with few if any equals, and cer- 
tainly no superior, in force, truth, and effect, 
as a delineator of nature. In brilliancy and 
elaborate execution, the men of the present 
day have excelled him; but for this superiori- 
ty they are as much indebted to the skill of 
their principal designer, and the recent asto- 
nishing improvements in printing, as to their 
own professional dexterity and taste. Unlike 
our present artists, Bewick made his own 
drawings; and to these the highest possible 
degree of praise must in justice be attributed. 
His birds possess a truth of texture, form, and 
exptession,—an individuality of character, 
which has never been surpassed. His tail- 
pieces, occasionally, display scenes of the 
most disgusting grossness; but such of them 
—and these constitute the majority—as are 
unpolluted by his prevailing vice, are among 
the finest homely pictorial morals, that have 
ever been conferred on human nature by 
the powers of art. In grace and imagination 
he was particularly deficient—his forte con- 
sisted in appreciating, and depicting with mi- 
raculous truth the poetry of matter-of-fact. 


When we consider the difficulties he had to | 
| astonished the town by his colossal print of 


encounter in acquiring his new art, and the 
tremendous obstacles which he must have 
overcome in the printing of his cuts, we can- 


not but look upon his works with feelings of | 
| have disheartened, and vanquishing obstacles 


wonder and admiration. 

While Bewick was rapidly advancing in the 
formation of a little school of wood cutters 
at Newcastle, a kindred spirit arose in the 
metropolis. This 
Brought up to nearly the same occupation as 


Bewick, without any instruction in the art, | 
| which no man can become a great artist, he 


he began by copying some of the latter's most 
simple cuts, and long before the close of his 


comparatively brief but brilliant career, be- | 


came one of the northern prodigy’s most for- 
midable rivals—excelling him in some points, 
though falling short of him in others. John 
Thompson, the elder Branston’s apprentice, 
who we believe began wood-engraving, short- 
ly after, or perhaps about the same time as his 





was the elder Branston. 
| lity of execution—and that indefinable feel- 


highly gifted master, is now, and has for 
some time past, been at the very summit of his 
art. 

The elder Branston and Thompson gradu- 
ally established a school of wood-engraving 
in the metropolis; and, assisted by the taste 
and talent of Thurston the designer, advanced 
their art far towards its present state of excel- 
lence. Clennell, and Nesbitt, a northern 
man, a pupil of Bewick, the present patri- 
arch of the profession, contributed largely by 
their skill to its elevation and popularity; 
wood-cuts, on account of their vigour and 
economy, but especially from their capacity 
of being worked in juxta-position with type, 
became in considerable request, and wood-en- 
gravers increased. Thurston drew his thou- 
sands, and Craig, an inferior but most proli- 
fic artist, his tens of thousands of designs— 
Stothard produced a set of most beautiful 
illustrations (capitally cut by Clennell) to Ro- 
gers’ Pleasures of Memory; and wood-en- 
graving not only proudly lifted its head among 
the existing arts, but gave birth to a new one 
—that of wood-cut printing. This soon prov- 
ed of the most vital assistance to its parent, 
and they now go hand-in-hand together. The 
skill of the artist is in vain exercised without 
equal talent and finished execution be dis- 
played by the printer—indeed, to such a point 
does this principle extend, that a beautiful 
wood-cut, unless worked by an accomplished 
printer, will give worse impressions than 
had it been engraved coarsely and clumsily. 
Bensley, Maurce, and Wittingham, were 
among the earliest artists in wood-cut print- 
ing, and to the latter gentleman in particular 
our present engravers are very materially in- 
debted, having, by his great improvements 17 
the mode of taking off impressions, largely 
extended the range and application of their 
art. 

To William Harvey, however, the present 
school is, if possible, under still deeper obli- 
gations. A pupil of Bewick, a wood-engraver 
of the most consummate skill, after having 


Dentatus, he devoted himself with the most 
indomitable zeal to the study and practice of 


painting. In spite of difficulties that would 


that would have defied almost any other man 


| —by intense and persevering study—an ab- 


sorbing devotion to one great object—aided by 
a brilliant imagination—exquisite taste—faci- 


ing and perception of the beautiful—without 


attained the enviable privilege of being justi- 
fied in saying—*“ And I, too, am a painter!” 
Profoundly versed in the principles and prac- 
tice of his art—with a vividness of concep- 
tion that has never been surpassed—and with 
a perfect knowledge of wood-engraving, of 
which his predecessor had not the advantage, 
Harvey succeeded to the throne that had be- 
N2 
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come vacant by the death of Thurston. This 
event constituted a new era in wood-engra- 
ving; meagre vignettes were followed by rich 
pictures, displaying magnificent composition 
—vigour in the detail of character—powerful 
simplicity in depicting the subject—truth 
of expression—breadth—eolour—air—all that 
eould be desired. His designs are heaped 
with graceful forms—his figures are moving 
illustrations of the line of beauty, which 
flows perpetually in all his groupes: his com- 
positions are full of life—sometimes crowded 
—apparently from prodigality of his fancy. 
But amid the wildest revelry of imagination, 
the same sound principles which have been 
the objects of study to the greatest painters of 
ancient or modern times are constantly dis- 
played. His learning not only accompanies 
but ministers to his fancy. His wit and in- 
vention seem to be boundless. Is an illustra- 
tion required? His mind soars with eagle ve- 
locity over all the regions of fiction and fact, 
and invariably seems to pounce upon the most 
apt and appropriate subject. 

With such a designer, the engravers on 
wood in a mass, though individually unknown 
and unappreciated, rose with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Printing kept pace with them ;— 


Victor Ducange. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
VICTOR DUCANGE. 


Havine already directed the attention of our 
readers to that portion of literary fiction of our 
Gallic neighbours, appropriately distinguished 
by the epithet “‘convulsive ;’’ we at present 


| propose noticing another species, altogether 
| different in character and execution, which is 


known by the name of the “ vaudevilliste,”’ 
from the resemblance in style and spirit, to 
the charming little pieces produced at the 
Theatre du Vaudeville. This rich and amus- 


| ing class of productions, light and sketchy, 


yet philosophical and humorously illustrative 
of living manners, with its brilliancy, brevity, 
and epigrammatic point, forms an agreeable 
contrast, and a pleasant set off against the 
wild vagaries and exaggerated horrors of the 
Convulsives: nor are its airiness, sprightli- 


| ness, and humourous levity, its only charms ; 


for, frequently, under the sparkling garb of 
liveliness, it conveys sound practical lessons 


| of political wisdom, and powerfully exposes 
| some of the abuses and absurdities flowing 


partly through the exertions of Harvey him- | 


self, who personally superintended the work- 
ing of his “‘ Henderson on Wines,” and part- 


from institutions of the ‘‘ good old times.” 
Victor Ducange is one of this school. The 
same exquisite address in seizing on the ridi- 
culous and absurd in things and men—the 
same easy elegance of expression, playfulness 


| and vivacity of imagination, and piquancy of 


ly too by the practical skill and experiments | 
at press of the elder Branston and his talented | 
eldest son Robert, now of the firm of Vizetelly, | 


Branston, and Co. Meanwhile Whittingham 


was making gigantic strides as a fine printer, | 
| development of characters, and in tracing the 
| gradual changes and modifications effected by 


and the wood engravers received, from time 
to time, valuable additions to their little corps. 
Samuel Williams, a self-taught artist, who 
had commenced wood-engraving, by copying 
some paltry cock-robin cuts, while a printer's 
apprentice at Colchester, pushed forward into 
the foremost ranks, and displayed considera- 
ble talent as a designer: his brother Thomas 
followed close in his rear; the pupils of Bran- 
ston soared up to individual distinction ; Jack- 
son, an eléve of Bewick, came to town; and 
the veteran Nesbitt, after a long retirement, 
returned to the practice of his profession. 
George and Robert Cruikshank, especially 
the former, added by their designs to the po- 
pularity of the art; then came Seymour; 
and after him Meadows—fruitful in fancy, 
and most felicitous in the delineation of grace- 
ful cupids and graceless blackguards, pre- 
eminent in portrait, and pretty considerable 
in all things—besides a few designers of mi- 
nor powers, and a multitude of mere copyists 
and fac-simile transcribers. Other engravers 
now started up—Bonner, John Wright, and 
Frederick Branston, pupils of the father of 
the latter; Smith, an emanation from Jack- 
son; Landells, a pupil of Bewick, and others 
of inferior fame. 


| 


observation, which have rendered his dramatic 
works so successful, are eminently conspicu- 
ous in his novels. His profound knowledge 
of human nature is as apparent, as the easy 
gaiety of his style is amusing ; his skill in the 


new circumstances, bringing with them new 
motives and new ideas, is particularly striking 
and natural. 

Great differences exist between an English 


| and a French novel of the present day: while 


the one appeals to the vitiated taste of an 


| aristocracy-loving set, by minute details of 


the fictitious distinctions which surround the 
higher classes, their dinners, routs, equipages, 
tracasserie, and scandal}, the other recognises 


| no artificial distinctions, but applies itself en- 


tirely to the moral world—to measures, not 
men—to things and not to theories—and to 
the accurate delineation of living manners in 
every department and grade in society. If 
nobility be occasionally introduced, it is only 


| to afford an opportunity of exposing the absur- 





dity of its pretensions to a privileged ascend- 
ancy, derived from old institutions, which in 
the present state of society, are incompatible 
with the happiness of the mass of mankind. 
In this particular, Ducange may be taken as 
a fair representative of the sentiments of his 
countrymen, of the moral revolution and 
widely diffused republicanism of opinion, of 
which, none but those who have resided for 
some time upon the continent, can form any 
idea. That respect and deference which was 
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formerly the attendant on exalted stations and 
great names is now transferred to intelligence, 
developed in well directed industry; and a 
successful stock broker at Paris, or the pro- 
prietor of a flourishing manufactory in the 
provinces, eclipses in public esteem, a score 
of the vielle noblesse. 

Jean Phol (the principal personage in a 
tale, by Victor Ducange, of which we purpose 
giving an abstract raisonné, as a specimen of 
the Vauderillistes) is a paper manufacturer, 
and his probity, superior intelligence and use- 
fulness, are happily contrasted with the idle- 
ness, intrigue, and insignificant pretensions of 
a Marquis of the ancien regimé. Git-au-Diable, 
the Baronial Castle of the latter, overlooks a 
little settlement of industrious Huguenots in 
the distant village of Ghyl au Bois, and a 
rapid sketch of its vicissitudes of proprietor- 
ship, until it reaches the Marquis, lays open 
the miseries and injustice resulting from the 
feudal system under every succeeding reign. 
From the crusading barons, it passes into the 
hands of the monks, from them it is transferred 
to the Huguenots, and then by the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, it is seized as a for- 
feiture to the crown: at length Louis XV. 
bestows it on a poor but noble Limousin gen- 
tleman, who is inveigled into a marriage with 
a young beauty of his seraglio in the Parc au 
Cerfs. 


Victor Ducange. 
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The count discovers his dishonour at | 


the moment his young bride is dying in child- | 


birth, breaks the sword that could not be his 


avenger, sends his commission and title-deeds | 


to the Minister in disdain, and quits France 
for ever. 


of Kerneseck, which traced its origin to the 
remotest antiquity, became possessors of the 


castle and domain of Git-au-Diable, and from | 


them it descended in a right line to Timothy, 
Marquis of Kerneseck. 
and Gregory, having previously been disposed 
of, by being thrust, the first into the navy, 


and the second into a monastery, his two sis- | - on sag 
| tertio, and it is the best and strongest reason, 


ters take the veil in the convent of St. 


His brothers, Martin | 


Affrique, where the eldest dies in the odour of | 


sanctity from the consequences of a wonderful 
fast. Every thing seems prosperous, when 
as ill luck would have it, the revolution 
breaks out, and the Marquis is induced by cir- 
cumstances to mount his horse and set off to 
join the Austrians at Coblentz. 

Meantime the property of the emigrants is 
confiscated—the convents are closed, the nuns 
are flying in every direction, and a deputation 
of Sans Culottes from the Jacobins, seal up 
the gates of Git-au-Diable, and write on the 
little chureh adjoining— 


“HE FRENCH PEOPLE RECOGNISE THE SU- 
PREME BEING AND THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
souL.”’ 

“The Marquis Timothy did not return with 


the Austrians, but continued his route to Po- 
land, where he found the festivities very 
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ble. Martin the sailor, went out with 

e expedition of Rochambeau, to America ; 
Gregory the Monk abjured his faith at the bar 
of the Convention, married a Carmelite nun, 
and enlisted as a dragoon in the revolutionary 
army, while Andoche the nun (the younger 
sister) fled with her confessor into Piedmont. 
The Castle of Git-au-Diable was by the revo- 
lutionary hammer, knocked down to the sturdy 
r manufacturer, Jean Phol, who converted 

it into a factory. All the resources of art were 
put into requisition: the idle population of the 
neighbouring village found employment, and 
the whole country became enriched by the 
industry of Jean Phol. Meantime the Emigré 
Marquis was teaching his pure French to some 
dozen heavy Germans in Silesia. Among the 
pupils who attended his lectures, from charity, 
was a fair young pastry-cook, whom the Mar- 
rs reasoned himself into espousing, by the 
ollowing soliloquy :— 
“ ¢ THlustrious Tenendent of the victors of 
Tolbiac, you are no longer any thing more 
than a poor devil, as beggarly, thin, and con- 
temptible as your great-grandfather, when he 
beheld the demolition of his last tower at Pa- 
tavy; he, for the love of religion, and you for 
the honour of the monarchy, fost your weather- 
cocks, your rights of seignory, your blazoned 
shields, and what is worse, your stamped 


crowns. France is a republic; the throne is to 
let; the aristocracy are wandering beggars, 
and Europe is getting whipped. This is no 


time for being proud. Will you let your noble 
race perish with-you when Providence gives 
you, in its mysterious wisdom, a means fom- 
port in an adorable pastry-cook? Calculate, my 
dear Marquis, with the prudence of Ulysses, 
not with the pride of Agamemnon. To be sure 


After this overt act of rebellion, the house | you set out to make war, and it may not be so 


noble to make pies; but what is there that 
misfortune and fidelity do not ennoble? Well 
then, marry the pastry-cook :—primo, because 
she has as much cash as a baron’s daughter; 
secundo, because you have nota sous, and that 
it is disagreeable to trudge the streets when it 
rains or hails, and for a miserable salary to be 
at the beck of sundry varlets, who call you 
Monsieur, while treating you like a lacquey; 


because a hungry stomach has no ears, and a 
fasting Marquis must dine.’ 

“ Upon this, Timothy, Marquis of Kerneseck, 
pirouetted upon the toe of his left foot, with a 


| grace and elasticity quite French, and wiping 
| the dust from his shoes with his Rouen hand- 








kerchief, pulling down his sleeves, adjusting 


| his collar, and presenting his right hand for- 


ward, like Vestris, he hastened to declare his 
tender passion to Julia, at the moment she was 
engaged in taking tarts from the oven.” 

Julia, of course, was delighted at being 
made a Marchioness, and the Marquis on his 
part, was well fed and happy, selling his pat- 
ties with his sword by his side, and glorying 
in being the inventor of pies @ la Marquise ; 
when lo! one fine morning, he reads the in- 
telligence of the peace of Amiens, and of the 
permission granted to the Emigrés to return 
and recover whatever portion of their property 
had escaped the revolutionary hammer. Ac- 
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cordingly, he sets off for his Castle of Git-au- 
Diable, with his spouse and daughter. On 
the road he falls in with his brother Gregory, 
in the capacity of a carter, his sister Andoche, 
in that of cook in a tavern; and on reaching 
Moulines the party is joined by Martin, who 
had been made a captain in the navy by Na- 
poleon. The sagacity of the latter discovers 
that, owing to an informality in the sale of 
the domain of Git-au-Diable, a smal! farm 
might still be recovered ; and his interest with 
the government having secured this, the good 
people of Ghyl au Bois are surprised by the 
sudden appearance of the long absent family, 
in a wretched cart, which they mistook for 
the equipage of Polichinello. 

Curiosity was the only feeling that the illus- 
trious descendant of Clovis excited in his 
quondam vassals. The Curé alone, though a 
stranger to the Marquis of Kerneseck, receiv- 
ed him with demonstrations of joy. 


“By instinet—by some inexplicable power 
of homogeneity—some secret instruction of na- 
tural alliance, and natural succour, a parson 
and a lord sympathize in al] places, times, and 
circumstances. An innate sentiment teaches 
them that they participate in the same es- 
sence—that they are sprung from the same 
principle, and that they are uterine brothers, 
twin-born of the great feudal mother, and nou- 
rished with sacred milk. Lords without par- 
sons—parsons without lords, is a greater ano- 
maly than partridge without lemons. Hence 
it was that tears of joy rolled down the cheeks 
of the good Curé of St. Medard, and that the 
sight of the ci-devant lord produced upon his 
senses an effect analogous to that which the 
first beam of returning light, after six long 
months of darkness, produces upon the sorrow- 
ing eyes of the inhabitants of the Polar Circle.’ 


While the Curé is entertaining them, news 
of their arrival is brought to Jean Phol, who 
hastens to invite them to the chateau, where 
he proves to them, logically, that he is in 
thei: debt to the amount of some thirty thou- 
sand frances, being the principal and accu- 
mulated interest of a sum left by one of the 
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with a triumphant air, “I shall have my 
castle.”’ He reaches Paris in time to witness 
the arrest of the conspirators: he is petrified 
with horror, but had he known that the police 
were equally well acquainted with all his 
movements and designs, as with those of the 
sufferers, he would have had much greater 
reason for alarm. 


“ There was at that time a minister more 
dexterous and cunning than all the conspira- 
tors that ever did or will exist; for this minis- 
ter had himself a share in every conspiracy : 
he formed them at first, for he was faithful 
like the Marquis, and then he disclosed them, 
when they were not succeeding to his wishes. 
This was profound sagacity and superfine diplo- 
macy. Now this minister said to the Consul, 
‘ We have got a Marquis of the finest species, 
who conspires and trifles—who will kiss your 
hand and betray you. He is quite a model, a 
type—let us catch him. He would be a trea- 
sure in a palace ; he would show the direction 
of the wind better than fifty weathercocks, and 
would not cost so much as an ambassador.’ 
The Consul was amused with the suggestion ; 
he laughed at it—he should rather have been 
shocked. The next day the Marquis was sum- 
moned before the minister. The day following 
he was presented to the Consul, who said to 
him, while he tried to suppress his laughter— 
‘You are a Marquis. I am glad of it. You 
have served the King; I esteem fidelity. You 
will attend my levee. Call at the Treasury.’ 
The Marquis flew thither. On the day follow- 
ing the Marquis strutted through Paris as proud 
as a peacock, discoursing in the coffee-houses 
and the Palais Royal in this strain :—‘ Sirs, 
the Republic needs a master. France demands 
an Emperor, and Buonaparte is the man of 
destiny.’ In fact, eight months afterwards 
Buonaparte was an Emperor; the Marquis 
was a Chamberlain; Mr. Vincent Jean Pho! 
posted to Paris with the view of obtaining 


| through the influence of the Chamberlain Mar- 


predecessors of the Marquis, in the hands of | 
his grandfather, and which he was bound by | 


cath to restore. 
the part of Jean Phol, the Marquis and his 
family are established in their farm adjoining 
the chateau. A complete harmony ensues 
between marquisses, merchants, emigrants, 
Huguenots, and priests, all living like true 
republicans, and calling each other citizens. 
This ease and prosperity affords leisure to the 
Marquis to meditate over his favourite pro- 
jects. He still dreams of recovering his cha- 
teau, and of restoring the Bourbons. Time 
passes away in the manufacture of intrigues ; 
and, at length, the sailing of the expedition of 
Pichegru and Georges, promises a certainty 
of the assassination of the First Consul. The 
Marquis sets off for Paris, after pressing the 
hand of the Cur¢, and humming to himself, 


By this act of generosity on | 


quis, the title of /mperial for his factory; and 
Madame Jean Phol said to Julie, ‘ My dearest 
friend, you see how much time has done to- 
wards drawing closer certain distances, and in 
dissipating obstacles and prejudices. Our for- 
tune is sll much greater than yours; but the 
Marquis is at Court; he may be exalted by 
favours; his protection may be of use to my 
husband; and my Gustavus will certainly be 


| rich enough to seek rather an alliance which 





will connect him with the grande monde, and 
the honours of the Court, than an increase of 
fortune, which would add nothing to happi- 
ness.’ ”” 


Between Gustavus, the son of Jean Phol, 
and the gentle and delicate Isaurine, daughter 
of the Marquis, a tender attachment had sub- 
sisted from childhood, and time had ripened 
it into a more decided passion. But the cate- 


chising and reiterated religious lecturings of 
the bigotted Andoche, the ex-nun, had so 
wrought upon the mind of the sensitive little 
girl, that her partiality for Gustavus caused a 
perpetual struggle within her bosom, as she 
was taught to believe that she would certainly 
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be damned if she married a heretic. Mean- 
time events proceed, and the fate of Isaurine 
is from day to day depending on a conspiracy, 
or a coalition, on peace or war, on a defeat or 
victory, on an imperial whim or a telegraphic 
despatch, and a thousand cunning devices of 
the Cabinets of London, Berlin, and Vien- 
na, as her union with Gustavus must be de- 
termined by these various occurrences. The 
Empire had displaced the Republic. Buona- 


Victor Ducange. 





parte sat upon a throne, surrounded by a | 


newly created nobility. The Marquis was in 
favour; he obtained places for his family; he 
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An impradent marriage influences a whole 
life. Immense destinies are awaiting France : 
the fortune of the crowned Hero may be more 
strongly reflected on us hereafter than at pre- 
sent; and why may not our Gustavus, rich by 
my titles, my office, my fortune, and his expec- 
tations, raise his ambition above the daughter 
of an insignificant Marquis, without an estate, 
lowly connected, and without firmness at 
Court? Do not precjpitate matters. Victory 
is on the point of calvin our eagles beyond 
the Neva. Russia las Seiined war against 
us. We shall have a throne more to dispose 


| of. Let us await the issue of this great event.”’ 


became rich; he communicated with the Ca- | 
binets of London, Berlin, and Vienna; legiti- | 


mate treasons grew dearer by coming from 
better sources, and English, Austrian, and 
Russian pensions went on increasing. Jean 
Phol too had almost kept pace with him in 
preferment: from kmperial manufacturer and 
Government contractor he had been created a 
Baron of the Empire, and shortly after a mem- 
ber of the Council. The influence which 
these changed positions of both parties exer- 
cise over the destinies of Gustavus and Isau- 
rine, and the new ideas and speculations they 
give rise to, are happily shown in their let- 
ters. The Marquis, for instance, seeing that 
Jean Phol was ennobled, no matter how; that 
he was in possession of a castle and eighty 
thousand a year; and that the continental 
system of blockade confiscated conspiracies 
as well as merchandise, writes to the Mar- 
chioness in this style :— 


“Madame. Continue to pursue your pre- 
sent course; hasten on the marriage. My 
fidelity, the sacred cause, and the important 
interests of the unfortunate monarchy, require 
this further sacrifice; the more so as it will re- 
store, indirectly it is true, but better so than 
not at all, my castle of Git-au-Diable, to which 
I adhere from principle and fidelity, for this 
you know is my immutable device. So lose 
not a moment; hasten on the marriage: the 
Empire is up—Legitimacy is down—St. Cloud 
is very brilliant, and the conspiracy has proved 
smoke since the crowning at Notre Bos. 
Not that we do not know how to estimate these 
matters. His legitimacy is but so much whip- 
ped cream: but he makes barons; this is mo- 
narehical, a good beginning, and for want of 
better—meantime—even though—marry my 
daughter—she may become a Duchess, and 
this will be a point gained.” 


So much for the Marquis; now for the ma- 
trimonial epistle of Jean Phol, the Baron and 
legislator :— 


“*My dearest spouse. Our love, our mar- 
riage, and above all, Heaven, have given us 
but one son, and nature has endowed him with 
virtue, sense, and talents. The success which 
accompanies me, the fortune which awaits 
him, and the happy dispositions of his charac- 
ter, pone for fie a brilliant career. Let us 
not too hasty in deciding his destiny—in 
bounding his career—in checking his progress. 





| 


| the Baron Jean Phol. 





Meantime the French army had entered the 
capital of the north; and from the Imperial 
towers of the palace of Peter the Great an or- 
dinance arrives at Paris, upon the Emperor's 
favourite system of fusion, which compre- 
hends within its scope the respective scions of 
the houses of the Marquis of Kerneseck and 
Accordingly Fouché, 
who was as well skilled in matrimonial diplo- 
macy as in other state intrigues, acquaints the 
parties with the wishes of the Emperor, and 


| all the preliminaries being adjusted, the mar- 


riage is on the point of taking place, when, 
besides the serious obstacle of the bride's 
being almost driven to distraction by the fatal 
power of her Capuchin aunt, Andoche, in 
working on her religious scruples, the Mar- 
quis interdicts the union, as a rumour prevails 
that the Emperor is frozen to death in Russia, 
and that the Bourbons are on their way to 
Paris. 

Buonaparte, however, returns to the Thuil- 
leries ; and the Marquis flies thither to swear 
that France was still faithful to him: he 
meets Jean Phol, and they give each other 
the cut direct. France has to produce ano- 
ther army to supply the place of that which 
has perished; Gustavus sets out with the 
newly enrolled corps; and after a series of 
hard fighting, is left for dead upon the field of 
Leipsic. The capture of Paris follows close 
upon this event. The Marquis was right. 
Jean Phol was wrong. The former retains 
his chamberlain’s key; the latter, after voting 
for the dethronement of the man of destiny, 
writes over his establishment ‘“‘ Royal Manu- 
factory.”’ 

Gustavus, who was supposed to have pe- 
rished, is preserved almost miraculously ; and 
after enduring many calamities, returns just 
at the moment when his bride has ceased to. 
exist. The account of his death, maliciously 
imparted to her by the furious zealot Andoche, 
had so far aggravated the malady to which 
she had long been a victim, that she had sunk 
under it; and her lover performs the last duty 
of depositing her in the tomb. 

We are sensible that, in this short sketch, 
we have but faintly delineated the spirit that 
runs through and animates the work of Victor 
Ducange. To convey a just and accurate 


idea of the vehemence and address with which 
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his satire is brought to bear on the Feudalism 
and Jesuitism, against which the whole force 
of his attack is levelled, would require much 
wider bounds than those to which we are ne- 
cessarily restricted. 
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From the same. 


CHATEAU DE COURCY. 


In that part of Picardy, situated between 
Saint Quentin and Soissons, about four leagues 
from the latter city, in the middle of a magni- 
ficent valley, and upon a mountain of no very 
great elevation, but which commands a pros- 
pect at once varied and picturesque, the tra- 
veller beholds a small town, entirely sur- 
rounded by walls, flanked by strong towers, 
the aspect of which insensibly leads back the 
mind to the middle ages. The approaches to 
this town are steep and rugged. Four dark 
and ponderous gates, between enormous tow- 
ers, pierced with loop-holes, impart to it a 
formidable appearance; somewhat softened, 
however, by the romantic charm of the ivy 
that festoons the exterior walls. On the south 
side, upon the same mountain, there are seen 
four towers, of prodigious thickness, connect- 
ed by high ramparts, forming an irregular 
square; from the centre of which arises ano- 
ther tower, beautiful from its strength and the 
elegance of its proportions, which commands 
the town and an immense extent of country. 
Within these walls, there formerly existed a 
chateau, the name of which has been render- 
ed famous by the illustrious race to which it 
belonged. 

Built by Enguerrand de Courcy the Great, 
one of the most eminent French Barons of the 
twelfth century, this chateau was, for 300 
years, the cradle of the Raouls, and the En- 
guerrands de Courcy. The last of the race, 
Enguerrand the 7th, united, in his own per- 
son, all the glory of his ancestors—an arch- 


count of Soissons, and connected with the 
highest offices at the court of France; held 
up as a model of bravery and loyalty, courted 
by all the kings of Europe, and particularly 
by Edward the Third of England, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Endowed with 
a thousand rare and brilliant qualities—hand- 
some in person, cultivated in mind—this Sire 
de Courcy died of the wounds he received in 
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Now-a-days, the gates of this noble castle 
are no longer guarded by numerous men at 
arms. The formidable outworks that defend- 
ed its approaches, the ponderous draw-bridge 
that fell at the sound of the stranger’s horn, 
claiming hospitality—all are now in ruins, or 
have disappeared. In the place of the gal- 
lant knights, and their martial train, who 
made the lofty hall resound with the echo of 


| their armed heels, the traveller sees but a few 


inhabitants, in a state of the most abject 
wretchedness: at those gothic windows, from 
which, so many times, the beauteous Chate- 
laine threw, with her white hand, to her lover, 
setting out for the burning plains of Syria, 
the bracelet, the “gage d'amour,” if you 
now perceive a human creature, it will be 
some hideous old beggar-woman, who has dug 
for herself an asylum amid the ruins; and 
who holds out her dishevelled hand, into 
which the wanderer must deposit an offering, 
to escape her maledictions. There, where 
the Chatelain de Courcy sighed his tender 
complaints and his love for the Dame de Fa- 
rel, you will hear but the croakings of the 
raven, or the shrill cry of the owls, those ill- 
omened minstrels, whom the noise of your 
footsteps frighten to their gloomy retreats. 
Seek no more for traces of those lofty halls, 
of those immense apartments, which the al- 
most regal magnificence of the Sires de Cour- 
cy, had embellished with feudal splendour ; 
for ruins, and nothing but ruins, covered with 
ivy, wild roses, and parasite plants, are all 
that you will find. A single edifice, among 
this chaotic mass still remains to attest its 
former magnificenee. The strong tower, that 
incomparable pile, rears proudly to the hea- 
vens a lofty front, assailed in vain for centu- 
ries by the tempest, whitened with age, but 
still majestic; three of its sides were rent by 
an earthquake 200 years ago, but its walls, 
twenty-two feet thick, and its solid founda- 
tions, will yet survive more than one genera- 


| tion. 
duke of Austria, Earl of Bedford, in England, | 


| de Courcy has its legends. 


Like all other feudal manors, the chateau 
One terrible ca- 
tastrophe, known to every one, and which 
has inspired more than one poet and romancer, 


| is connected with this spot, by the name of 


the crusade against Bajazet, on the disastrous | 
| of the brave Chatelain, when her barbarous 


day of Nicopolis. It is worthy of remark, 
that, in the first crusade, led by Godefroy de 
Bouillon, a Sire de Courcy greatly distin- 
guished himself; and that, in every subse- 
quent one, a hero of this name died upon the 
field of honour; in short, that the last of the 
de Courcys sealed, with his blood, the last of 
these pious wars. There were no more cru- 


sades, or Sires de Courcy, after the battle of 
Nicopolis. 





its hero. We allude to the ill-fated loves of 
the Chatelain de Courcy and the Dame de la 
Farel. Who has not felt horror-struck on 
reading this frightful drama? Who has not 
been deeply affected, in dwelling upon the 
maddening grief of the unfortunate mistress 


husband informs her, that the dish she had 
found so delicious, was the heart of her lover. 
This adventure has, for ages past, continu- 
ed to be related at Courcy; but distorted by 
fables, that do more honour to the imagina- 
tion than to the erudition of the inhabitants. 
Some will show, with the best faith in the 
world, the dungeon in which the lady was 
confined; others, with equal assurance, point 
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out the very stone upon which the cook pre- 
pared the horrible repast. The worthy Picar- 
dians quite overlook the circumstance that the 
chateau de Farel, the scene of the tragedy, is 
twelve leagues from de Courcy, near St. 
Quentin. ‘ Et voila bien comme on ecrit U'his- 
toire !”’ 

But all the legends of de Courcy are not so 
sombre. We shall give one, the details of 
which are full of “‘ bizzarreri.”’ It is related, 
that in the year 1120, Enguerrand, the se- 
cond Sire de Courcy, was one day informed 
that a lion was ravaging the environs of his 
castle. How a lion found its way into Picar- 
dy, is a point that we shall not stop to exa- 
mine; but this lion devoured cattle, and some- 
times men, and spread terror through the 
country. Insuch a conjuncture, could En- 
guerrand hesitate what course to pursue? 
Without any other companion than a peasant, 
who undertook to show him the lion’s den, 
armed only with his sword and shield, he set 
out. About two leagues distant from de Cour- 
cy, in a wild and desolate spot, in the middle 
of a thick forest, the peasant showed En- 
guerrand the lion, at the moment that he was 
almost upon him. ‘‘ Oh, oh,”’ said le Sire de 
Courcy, “ Tu me l’as de prés montré!"’ and, 
attacking courageously the animal, soon slew 
him, and shortly after, on the very spot, says 
the Chronicle, in conjunction with Saint Nor- 
bert, founded the abbey of Premontré ; an ap- 
pellation he gave to itin memory of the words, 
“ Tu me las de prés montré.”’ 

At a later period, a figure of a lion was 
placed upon a stone pedestal, supported by 
three other lions, before the entrance of the 
strong tower. A singular ceremony was esta- 
blished, and kept up till the revolution of 
1789; and which some old people, still living, 
recollect to have witnessed. Three times a 
year—at Christmas, Easter, and the Pente- 
cost, the prior of Nogent, a rich convent of 
the Benedictine order, founded by the Sires 
de Courcy, would arrive at the castle, in the 
garb of a labourer, with a whip in his hand, 
and a sack of corn behind him, mounted on a 
cart-horse, to the ears and tail of which were 
attached numerous small cakes. In this sin- 
gular guise, the abbé rode three times round 
the lion, clacking his whip; he then dis- 
mounted, did homage to the lion, and distri- 
buted the cakes to the spectators. All this 
was performed in the presence of the Sire de 
Courcy and the officers of his household. If 
there was only wanting a nail in the equip- 
ment of the horse ; or if he was guilty of the 
slightest incongruity during the ceremony, he 
was immediately confiscated for the benefit of 
the officers. The spectators used to relate, 
that nothing could be more ridiculous, than 
the anxious care with which the servant of 
the abbé watched all the movements of his 
charger, and the eagerness with which he 
sought to make it keep down its tail, in order 
to avoid the rigorous clause, whenever it ma- 
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nifested an unbecoming disposition; a singu- 
lar ceremony, that has broadly the stamp of 
the national gaiety of France. 

After having exchanged masters, at least, 
twenty times, since the extinction of the 
house that fuunded it, the chateau de Courcy 
became, at the first revolution, national pro- 
perty—‘ une proprieté communale.”’ Some 
years ago, the Duke of Orleans, whose im- 
mense forests are situated in this neighbour- 
hood, expressed a desire to possess the old 
chatean. Long negotiations were entered into 
between the prince and the commune, but the 
parties could not agree upon the price. The 
commune, which had refused the offer of the 
Duke of Orleans, yielded to that of the King 
of the French, who promised to convert the 
old chateau into a hunting lodge for the 
princes, his sons. Thus, the new Civil List 
became, for the trifling sum of 6000 francs, 
possessed of an immense chateau, the ‘“ ma- 
teriel”’ of which is, at least, worth 200,000, 
independent of its historical value, which is 
above all price. 

There is in the history of these old walls, 
recollections, upon which their actual pos- 
sessor, Louis-Philippe, may deeply meditate. 
During the minority of Saint Louis, when 
Queen Blanche, of Castille, the mother of 
the young king, governed the kingdom as re- 
gent, a conspiracy, in which some of the most 
powerful nobles were engaged, was laid for 
the purpose of dethroning the king. The 
league gained strength; and at an assembly of 
the conspirators, it was proposed to offer the 
crown to a man, who, by his consanguinity 
to the king, his great riches, and his private 
worth, appeared worthy of wearing it. This 
man, dazzled for a moment by the splendour 
of so brilliant an offer, allowed himself to be 
seduced by the proud desire of becoming the 
head of the most powerful monarchy in the 
world. He yielded to their solicitations, or- 
dered a magnificently jewelled crown to be 
made for himself, and tried it on in his cha- 
teau, surrounded by his officers. But, sudden- 
ly blushing at his presumptuous pride, and 
horror-struck at his treason, he cast away the 
guilty signs of his usurped power, solicited, 
and obtained the king’s pardon, and died one 
of the firmest pillars of the throne. This in- 
dividual was named Enguerrand, the third 
Sire de Courcy; and it was he who built the 
chateau that now belongs to the King of the 
French. 

In 1818, the Duchess of Berri visited the 
chateau de Courcy; the poor still recollect 
“ La bonne Duchesse.’’ She was accompanied 
by the Duc d’Orleans. In 1833, the Blanche 
de Castille of the present age, is a prisoner in 
the citadel of Blaye, and the Seigneur de 
Courcy has enriched his brows with the regal 
diadem of “la jeune France.” 


—— 
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From the Eclectic Review. 


HISTORY OF THE REFORMED RE- 
LIGION IN FRANCE.” 


Tere are many links which tend to pre- 
serve a degree of connexion between the de- 
partments of knowledge apparently at the 
greatest remove from each other. The suc- 
cessful application of the haman faculties in 
one path, is something done toward their 
more effective exercise in others. The cir- 
cumstances which give existence to a Chau- 
cer, ora Petrarch, may be expected to prepare 
the way for a Michel Angelo, or a Raffael; 
and the state of things which ministers to the 
growth of such spirits, will hardly fail to call 
forth a Columbus, a Galileo, or a Bacon. The 
man who excels in any one liberal pursuit, 
will generally imbibe a sympathy with more, 
and must impart the aid of that sympathy, 
more or less, to his fellows. Mental power is 
constrained to venerate its like, and must 
contribute to produce it, though the objects 
to which it is applied in its different posses- 
sors, may have little in common. 

But, if this reflective influence belong, in 
some degree, to all the matters of human cul- 
ture, it must be more especially observable in 
such as are less abstract in their character, 
and most of all in religion, which connects 
itself more readily with the mass, and takes 
the strongest hold on all the springs of action. 
If the renovation of one science, therefore, be 
the certain prelude to a similar process else- 
where, the renovation of Christianity must be 
the precursor to a similar change in regard to 
every path of human improvement. 

What it would have been reasonable, in 
this respect, to anticipate, has become history. 
The collateral benefits of the Protestant Re- 
formation may be estimated in some degree 
from the present condition of the states by 
which its claims have been rejected. The rod 
of the oppressor, by which the nations had 
been so long afflicted, was much too powerful 
to admit of being broken by any force short 
of that which religion could supply. It re- 
quired the hopes and fears of the future, to 
undo the thraldom of the present. But, these 
mighty influences once brought into action, 
the effect was wide, and deep, and permanent. 
The state of Italy, Portugal, and Spain, im- 
proved or checked, as even they have been, 
by their juxta-position with Protestant com- 
munities, may suggest some notion of what 
must have continued to be the condition of 
Europe, apart from the agency of that mo- 
mentous revolution which armed the aristo- 
cracy and the people, the prince and the pea- 
sant, in defence of a common liberty. That 
great change consisted mainly, in what main- 
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ly distinguished it from all other changes— 
the elevation of the people; and served, ne- 
cessarily, to humanize the spirit of all secular 
government, and to give more equality and 
fairness to the working of the social system. 
In common with every great event, it had its 
incidental evils; but it had also its incidental 
good. While it conferred on some states 
their first independent existence, it raised 
others much above their former level. At the 
same time, it placed all the European powers 
in such new relations to each other, that a 
sort of national confederation sprang up, such 
as at once put an end to those tendencies to- 
ward a degrading universal monarchy, which 
had been long at work. The struggle be- 
tween the Old and the New, forced the frame- 
work of European society into the semblance 
of two grand republics, and rendered the 
maxims of a more liberal policy imperative, as 
the means of self-preservation. 

The light shed by the Reformation on al! 
the objects which come within the circle of 
our knowledge, is apparent in every page of 
history, from the age of Luther to our own 
On this point, however, we shall allow a 
writer to speak, who will not be suspected of 
a disposition to overrate the good effects of 
the Christian religion. ‘The middle of the 
sixteenth century,’ says D’Alembert, “ saw 
a rapid change in the religion and the system 
of a great part of Europe. The new doctrines 
of the reformers, supported on the one hand 
and opposed on the other, with ‘that warmth 
which the interests of God, well or ill under- 
stood, can alone inspire, equaliy compelled 
their partisans and their adversaries to seek 
instruction. The emulation excited by this 
great motive, multiplied knowledge of every 
kind ; and the light produced in the bosom of 
error and trouble, spread itself to those objects 
also which seemed most foreign to those dis- 
putes." (‘Elemens de Philosophie, 1.) To 
this it m’_nt with fairness have been added, 
that these effects of reformed Christianity 
were naturally followed by a kind of reaction 
in its favour; so that it has derived the 
means of its still advancing purification, from 
that general emulation which no strength in- 
ferior to its own could have produced. 

Could the extent of the change which was 
to result from the labours of the Reformers 
have been foreseen, there were facts which 
seemed to point towards France as a country 
that would be affected by the new order of 
things, almost beyond any other. The very 
fickleness of the Gallic charaeter,—a charge 
chronicled against them sinee the days of 
Cesar,—seemed to favour this conclusion: 
and still more their long boasted stand against 
the despotic pretensions of the papacy, and 
in behalf of, what they were pleased to call, 
“the liberties of the Gallican Church.” But 
these circumstances, and others of the same 
description, were to be counteracted ; and af- 
ter a struggle, hardly less determined or pro- 
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tracted than was maintained in our own coun- 
try, the French people were to find them- 
selves thrown upon the mercies of a pure des- 
potism, and had to choose between embracing 
a Christianity as corrupt, upon the whole, as 
any thing existing in the age before Luther, 
or an abandonment of religious faith altoge- 
ther. Jt is well known, that the Author of 
the “Decline and Fall,’ recommended Dr. 
Robertson to give the story of the French 
Protestants a place among his works. But if 
it be true, as Mr. Hallam has somewhere 
said, that history is “the sworn slave of suc- 
cess," it was not with such a theme that even 
the genius of Robertson could have made any 
great impression. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
fact in ‘the history of the French people, that, 
as-a nation, they should always appear as 
though incapable of choosing a middle course. 
The extremes of despotism or anarchy, of the 
worst religion or no religion, are the connex- 
ions in which history is generally presenting 
them ;—the minority, capable of wiser and 
better things, being always borne down by an 
overwhelming majority, impelled as by the 
force of intoxication. 

We would hope, however, that the time 
past may be sufficient for our neighbours to 
have wrought thus extravagantly. As to the 
volume before us, though relating, as we 
have intimated, to a theme which, both in its 
progress and its end, draws somewhat too 
largely on our painful sympathies, we can 
readily bear our testimony to the care, the 
candour, and the general ability with which 
it is executed. It must be admitted, that its 
subject furnishes some of the most valuable 
lessons to be derived from modern history ; 
and to most of these the Author is capable of 
doing ample justice. The work, if completed 
as begun, will be the most interesting and 
valuable, on the subject, with which we are 
acquainted. The present volume commences 
with the first appearance of the Reformed 
Doctrine in France, and conducts the reader 
through all the perils to which it was exposed, 
down to the eve of the memorable St. Bartho- 
lomew. The persons occurring most fre- 
quently in the narrative are, Francis I., Henry 
Il., Francis II., Charles IX., Catharine de 
Medicis, the Duke of Guise, Admiral Goligny, 
the Kimg of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, 
the Cardinal Lorraine, de ]'Hépital, Calvin, 
Beza, and some other names less familiar to 
general readers, but fitted to awaken an equal, 
and, in some instances, a stronger interest. 
Mr. Smedley has made a skilful use of his ma- 
terials; and has prudently consulted the taste 
of some of his readers, by the introduction of 
seasonable and illustrative anecdotes. The 
first chapter describes a theatrical performance 
in the palace of Francis I.; showing that the 
parties who were in the practice of committing 
the unhappy Lutherans to the flames with 
studied barbarity, could convert the excite- 
Museum.—Vol. XXIII. 
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ment occasioned by their doctrine into a source 
of amusement. 


“In 1524, the king himself did not refuse 
smile at a light interlude, represented in one of 
the saloons of his own palace, the plot of 
which, as it has been handed down to us, could 
scarcely be agreeable to any very zealous Ro- 
manist. In this Tragedy, as it is strangely 
termed, when the curtain draws up, the Pope 
appeared seated on a lofty throne, crowned 
with his tiara, and encircled with a throng of 
cardinals, bishops, and mendicant friars. In 
the middle of the hall was a huge pile of char- 
coal smouldering and scarcely betraying any 
sign of the flame that lurked beneath, till it was 
approached by a venerable gray-haired man 
imitating the features of Reuchlin. At first he 
appeared as if alarmed at the unexpected sight 
of the large and brilliant company of eccle- 
siastics; but speedily recovering himself, he 
addressed them on church abuses, and the 
necessity of reform ; and then approaching the 
embers, he roused them with his staff, and re- 
vealed the glowing charcoal underneath. As 
Reuchlin withdrew, Erasmus entered, and was 
immediately recognised by the cardinals, with 
whom he seemed on terms of old acquaintances 
In his speech on the diseased condition of the 
Church, he did not probe the wound to its 
core, but soothed and mitigated its virylence 
by mild and lenitive applications, not declaring 
himself avowedly a foe to either party, depre- 
cating any sudden change in matters of so 
deep a moment, and strenuously recommend- 
ing time as the most able physician. When 
he sat down behind the cardinals, they paid him 
distinguished attention, evide ntly dreading his 
opposition no less than they coveted his sup- 
port. Next appeared a true counterpart of the 
Talus of Spencer, a man all iron, both in sou! 
and body. He was intended for Hutten, and 
bursting out into a furious declamation, he 
taxed the conclave, which he set at nought, as 
the authors of all corruption in religion, and 
openly denounced the Pope as Antichrist, the 
ravager and destroyer of Christendom. Seiz- 
ing a pair of bellows, he hurried to the embers, 
and blew them violently into a flame, so fierce 
as to terrify the Holy College. While, how- 
ever, he was still blowing and fuming, he fell 
down dead on the spot, and the cardinals, sup- 
pressing all marks either of joy or grief, car- 
ried him away without any funeral service 
Lastly entered one in motley, whose monkish 
garb declared him to be Luther. Like a se- 
cond Isaac, he bore a pile of logs upon his 
shoulder, and cried out, ‘ | will make this little 
fire shine through the whole world, so that 
Christ, who has well nigh perished by your de- 
vices, shall be restored to life in spite of you! 
Then, tossing the logs upon the charcoal, he 
kindled them into a blaze, which illuminated 
the whole chamber, and seemed to shine to the 
very uttermost ends of the earth. Thereat the 
monster of a monk broke hastily away, and the 
Pope and cardinals, quaking with fear, throng- 
ed together in close deliberation. Then the 


Pope, with many tears, demanded assistance 

enh névien in a short and piteous speech. 

When he had concluded, up rose one of the 
No. 134.—O 
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mendicants, a round big-bellied and sleek-head- 
ed little brother, who proffered ready aid to the 
Pontiff. The holy father’s diploma, heretofore, 
he said, had constituted the members of his 


order defenders of the true faith, and inquisi- | 


tors into heretical pravity. If St. Peter would 
a second time rely upon them, and place all 
the burden on their shoulders, they would 
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which add much to its force, though hardly 
comporting with the gravity of history. The 
following account of heroic suffering in the 
cause of truth, derived from the testimony of 
the great Erasmus, is truly interesting. It 
relates to a period before any reformed church 


| existed in France. 


pledge themselves to carry the matter through | 


to his entire satisfaction. 


The cardinals hailed | 


this proposal with acclamations, and urged upon | 


his Holiness, that those men who had dealt so 
well with John Huss, at Constance, were, of 
all other, the most fit agents whom he could 
select for the present dangerous crisis. Bre- 
thren, said the Pope, addressing the mendi- 
cants, if indeed you will repeat your great 
work as at Constance, boundless are the re- 
wards that you may expect. Your four-fold 
order shall no longer wear rags, but be richly 
dressed, ride on horses and in litters, throw 
purple robes on their shoulders, carry mitres 
on their brows, and be fed, moreover, with the 
fattest bishopricks. Go and prosper; stay our 
falling dominion, and, for the safety of us all, 
first extinguish this fire, kindled the Lord 
knows how. The friars at the word hurried to 
the flames, and pouring on them a vast quan- 


tity of neat wine, raised them at once to so | 


fearful a height, that the whole conclave was 
stupetied, and the mendicants themselves fled 
with terror 

‘* When the cardinals had recovered a little, 
they addressed a supplication to the Pope. 
‘ Most Holy Father, to thee is given authority 
both in heaven and on earth; quench the fire 
malediction, that it may not over- 

We know that there is not any 


with thy 
power us 





element in the creation which must not sub- | 


side by thy word. Heaven and earth obey 
thee; . 
or retains the souls of the departed 


Where- 


at thy bidding, even purgatory absolves | 


fore, by thy saintly office, attack this fire with | 


sound anathemas, lest we become a by-word | 
the | 


and «a reproach.’ ‘Cursed be he.’ was 
Pope's apostrophe in consequence, to the fire, 
‘who lighted thee! Darkness overcome thee, 
night surround thee, that thou mayest no 
longer burn. May he who piled thee with 
fuel be strickex with the sores of Egypt, incu- 
rable, in bis ower bowels. 
him with darkness and blindness, and madness, 
so that he may fumble in noon day, even as a 
blind man fumbles in the night. When the 
hapless Pope discovered that the fire was insen- 
sible to his curses, and that he was powerless 
against the elements, he expired ina paroxysm 
of rage; and at the sight, the whole assembly 
broke up, convulsed with laughter.”’ pp. 13-17. 


This characteristic scene is taken from a 
document attached to the second volume of 
the Historia Reformationis, by Gerdesius;— 
an author, we may observe, whose valuable 
labours have not been sufficiently attended to 
by our writers on ecclesiastical affairs. Dr. 
M‘Crie has shown the use that may be made 
of his researches ; and we are pleased to see 
Mr. Smedley following his example. In the 
original, the more racy and amusing points in 


“Louis Berquin, a gentleman of Picardy, 
employed in the honourable office of King’s 
Advocate, had been convicted some time back 
ot having translated into French certain writ- 
ings of Luther; and as he obstinately declined 
to retract his adherence to the obnoxious doc- 
trines, he would even then have been led to the 
stake, but for the intercession of powerful 
friends. Arrested a second time, about the 
season of the disturbance at Meaux, it seemed 
as if he must encounter certain destruction. 
Nevertheless, so energetic were the represen- 
tations offered in his behalf by Queen Marga- 
ret, of Navarre, to her brother, Francis I., at 
that moment prisoner at Madrid, that the king 
exercised from his distant confinement the 
length of arm for which royalty is proverbial, 
and commanded a suspension of the process. 
It was not, however, till the return of the 
monarch from confinement, and even then 
with a sullen and reluctant obedience, that the 
parliament allowed Berquin to be discharged 
from the Conciergerie. When Francis sent 
the provost of Paris to demand his release, and 
in case of refusal to force the gates of his dun- 
geon, the magistrate was denied all positive 
answer, and coldly informed that he might 
execute his commission. A few years later, 
when the king was closely occupied by the 
troubles of Italy and the ambitious schemes 
projected in the League of Cambrai, he forgot 
or abandoned his former client, and the long 
protracted and persevering vengeance of the 
parliament was then fully gratified. 

“ Of the charges upon which Berquin was 
condemned, few particulars have reached us : 
for Erasmus, from whom we derive a minute 


| account of his behaviour at the stake, professes 


his own unacquaintance with them, and on one 
point alone declares his confidence—that, what- 


| ever might be his imputed errors, Berquin was 


May God strike | 





convinced in his heart that he maintained the 
truth. The victim was above forty years of 
age; so pure and blameless in his life, that 


| scandal had never rested on his name: towards 


his friends, he exhibited singular gentleness of 
affection, towards the poor and needy, unbound- 
ed charity. To the external ordinances of the 
church he paid all due observance, attending 


| regularly to days of fasting or of festival, to 


mass and sermons, and to whatever else might 
contribute to edification. Free from guile, 
liberal in disposition, upright in principles, he 
never inflicted or provoked injury, neither was 
there any thing in his whole life unbecoming 
of true Christian piety. His friends were pro- 
bably mistaken, when they declared him to be 
most alien from the doctrines of Luther; they 
were right, doubtless, when they added, that 
his chief crime was the ingenuous avowal of 
dislike to certain troublesome divines and 
monks, not less savage than stupid. Some of 
the heterodox propositions noted in one of his 


the above description are given in italics, | publications were, that the Scriptures ought to 
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be read to the people at large in the vernacular 
tongue; a remonstrance against the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary, often substituted in ser- 
mons in lieu of that of the Holy Ghost; a de- 
nial that she was the fountain of all grace ; and 
a wish that certain expressions, which, in the 
Vesper service, contrary to the unvarying tenor 
of Scripture, designated her as our life and 
hope, should be restricted to the Son, to whom 
they properly appertained. 

“ The process against Berquin was submitted 
to the decision of twelve judges, who, as the 
day of sentence approached, committed him to 
prison, an evil omen of their intended severity. 
He was condemned in the firet instance, after 
public abjuration of his heresy and the burning 
of his books by the executioner, to be bored 
through the tongue, and committed to perpe- 
tual imprisonment. Astonished at a sentence 
thus-harsh and unmerited, he spoke of an ap- 
peal to the king and to the Pope; and his per- 
secutors, indignant at the menace, informed 


him, that as he declined their original award, | 
they would effectually prevent his power of | 


appeal by condemning him at once to the 
flames. 
the Place de Gréve on the day of his execu- 
tion. A by-stander close to the stake, when 
Berquin approached it, perceived in him no 
change of countenance, no gesture betraying 
agitation. * You would have said,’ are the 
strong words employed, ‘that he was meditat- 
ing in his library upon his studies, or in the 
church upon his God.’ Not even when the 
executioner read in a hoarse voice his accusa- 
tion and sentence, did he show one symptom of 
diminished fortitude. When ordered to dis- 
mount from the cart, he descended cheerfully 
without a moment's delay. His bearing, how- 
ever, by no means indicated that stony want of 
feeling which brutal hardihood sometimes ge- 
nerates in atrocious criminals, but was rather 
the effevt Of a tranquil spirit at peace with God 
and with itself. The few words which he 
attempted to utter to the people, were rendered 
wholly inaudible by the shouts of the soldiery 
instructed to drown his Jast speech, if he 
should attempt to make one; and so effectually 
had the representations of the priests steeled 
the hearts of the ignorant spectators, that 
when he was strangled at the stake, (the only 
mercy accorded to him,) not a single ‘ Jesu’ 
was heard from the populace, ready as they 
always were to. bestow such aspirations on 
murderers and parricides. ‘ Thus much,’ says 
the bearer of that ‘great injured name,’ from 
whom we have borrowed the above narrative, 
who never failed in wisdom to detect folly and 
iniquity, or in honesty to visit them with the 


ridicule which He thought their best correc- | 


tive; ‘Thus much have | to relate to you con- 
cerning Berquin; if he died with a sound con- 
science, as I verily hope he did die, tell me in 
return whose end could be happier.’ ’’--Erasmus 
Epist. CLX. pp. 1e—21. 


The effect of such proceedings was not the 
extinction of the reformed doctrine. The 
martyrdom of Berquin took place in 1529. 
In 1555, the first Protestant church in France 
was formed. Only four years later, a national 
synod of such churches was convened ; and 





| Allen. 
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in 1562, they are said to have counted not 
fewer than 2140 congregations. So great 
were their numbers in Paris, that between 
30,000 and 40,000 persons had assembled on 
the same spot for service. Many also of the 
nobility, and of the court, were either openly 
or secretly with them. Did our limits per- 
mit, we could willingly trace the varying 
condition of these confessors and martyrs to 
the point at which the present volume closes ; 
but a few remarks on the evidence that the 
massacre on the eve of St. Bartholomew was 
preconcerted, must conclude the present 
article. 

Our readers will remember, that, a few 
years ago, a spirited controversy on this point 
was carried on between Dr. Lingard and Dr. 
The former maintained, on the autho- 
rity of certain statements made by the Duke 
of Anjou while in Poland, before his accession 
to the throne as Henry III., that the massacre 
had resulted from the failure of an attempt 
contrived by the queen-mother and the duke, 
without the knowledge of the king, to assas- 
sinate the admiral Coligny; that it was not 
until the failure of this attempt, that any 
thought was entertained of destroying both 
the admiral and his adherents, but that, partly 
by insinuations, and partly by threats, a man- 
date to that effect was obtained from the 
monarch. Thus, the intent to kill is restricted 
to ove victim, and all that followed is made to 
be the effect of accident, panic, and the mo- 
ment. But Dr. Allen has shown, on the tes- 
timony of Cardinal D’Ossat, that an arrange- 
ment embracing the most ample ‘ vengeance’ 
on the Huguenot party, had been long formed, 
and conducted with the most consummate 
artifive, um the part of the king and others. 
The reason, however, of our adverting to this 
matter at present, is to observe, that, since 
the controversy between Dr. Allen and Dr. 
Lingard, a volume has appeared in Paris, en- 
titled “‘ Monumens Inedits de lHistvire de 
France: 1. Correspondence de Charles IX. et 
de Mandelot, Gourerncur de Lyon, pendant 
Vannée 1572. 2. Lettres des Seize au Roi 
d’ Espagne, Phillippe 11.’ This work exposes 
the falsehood of Dr. Lingard’s account, in a 
manner which must put an end to all further 
discussion relating to it. From the letters of 
the king. and of the queen-mother, contained 
in this volume, and from the answer to them, 
it appears that, some days before the attempt 
on the life of the admiral, and nearly a fort- 
night before the massacre, expedients were 
adopted to prevent the flight of the unhappy 
victims, whose sacrifice was to prove an occa- 
sion of so much joy to the veteran cut-throat 
then filling the chair of St. Peter. We regret 


* The question of premeditation is also examined 
at length in the 3d Vol. of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, (Lardner’s Cyclop. 
XXXVII.) by his Continuator. Viseount Cha- 
teaubriand has made a feeble attempt to disprove 
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that Mr. Smedley does not appear to be 
acquainted with the publication we have no- 
ticed; and as his next volume will commence 
with an account of the proceedings in Paris 
on the night of the 23d of August, 1572, we 
strongly recommend it to his careful perusal. 


—_<——— 


From the Spectator 


FAULKNER'S VISIT TO GERMANY 
Two volumes remarkable for their good 
sense and the absence of pretension. The in- 
formation respecting the condition of the Ger- 
man people, as far as Sir Aetuur Faurxyxenr’s 
wanderings took him, and of German institu- 
tions, as far as they could be seen through the 
eyes,—for the author is ignorant of German, 
—are, to their extent, extremely valuable, 
and prove how mach we want a truly good 
book, worthy of Madame px Starr's title of 
Germany.’ His communications on the 
subject of education in Germany, if not alto- 

vether new, can never be repeated too often 
for the Germans present examples to us in 
this respect, that, if followed, would change 
the face of this country, and dispense with a 
_ vast many acts of Parliament and much po- 
ve. The author's own observations on the 
necessity of combining moral with intellec- 
tual education, are extremely well worth at- 
*niion. In this, he considers, lies all the er- 
the late Mr. Broveuwam's (as he calls 
him) plan of spreading education among the 
anc it constitutes the mischief (for such 
» deems it) of the Bert and Lancaster sys- 


tem 


ror of 


poor; 


The Lancaster plan is not adopted in any 
» the German schools, though it is not un- 
They are deemed essentially defee- 
tive. by risking the loss of that first of all ob- 
scts, without which no object, or worse than 
none, is supposed to be attained at all—the 

ire of the morals, manners, and disposition. 
The wholesale rapidity of the Lancaster ope- 
ration resembles in their notion a kind of ma- 
chinery, and, as happens with machinery, too 
often sacrifices the quality of the article to the 
quantity of production. Besides, say they, if 
you increase the mental ability while mora! 
duties are unprovided for, you create a most 
dangerous power, ready at any time to be con- 


axnown 





ihe premeditation, on the authority of the seeret 
despatches of Salviati, the papal Nuncio, discover- 
ed in the Vatican. From these he made copies 
and extracts, which he communicated to the late 
Sir James Mackintosh; and they are given in the 
Appendix to this volume. The whole evidence of 
the Nuncio, however, consists of bare and brief 
assertion, without a syllable of direct or cireum- 
stantial proof; and it 1s shown, that Salviati actu- 
ally refutes himself. Besides which, he was not 
in the confidence of Charles and Catherine, who 
communicated with the Pope, not through the 
Nuncio, but through their ambassador Ferralz, or 
a special envoy. 


| 


! 


| by every 
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verted to the worst purposes. With the view 
of attending to their intellectual and moral 
idiosyncrasies, the classes are respectively 
broken into small sections, which allows the 
superintendent to observe the least impropriety 
at a glance, when it is checked ou the instant, 
while good humour and diligence are promoted 
o»ssible encouragement. 

“The Pestalozzi system is in very general 
adoption. The children are made to exercisv 
their reason upon every thing they do not 
clearly comprehend; and care 1s taken not to 
force a progress beyond their capacity. Thus 
understanding every thing as they go along, 
they take delight im their task. The Lancas- 
ter plan is admitted to be the best fitted to turn 
out the greatest number of readers and writers 
in a given time; but, securing none of the 
weightier ends of education, it puts, they 
think, a lever into the hands of the people, 
which is dangerous in proportion as they have 
not been directed how to use it 

“ To avoid the abuses of emulation among the 
children, which is apt to run into envy and bad 
feeling, the school prize is made not to consist 


| in selfish triunyph over a rival, but in a victory 


over knowledyc. The joy to be inspired is not 
that of outstripping a competitor, but exclu- 
sively in the pleasure of the pursuit. Lessons 
so carefully learned and grounded at the most 
docile season of life, and during so fhany years, 
it may be presumed, do not lose their influence 
when required to be put in practice in the bu- 
siness of the world. The tone of morals is 
raised to a high pitch, and any sinking below 
it rendered next to impossible, or if it occur- 
red, sure to be visited with universal discoun- 
tenance or contempt. Here, then, we have a 


| full explanation of the superiority of the Ger- 


| mans in point of civil subordination. 


While 


} all classes are so well instructed, wanton op- 


pression becomes as improbable in the ruler as 
tame submission or unprovoked revolt in the 
subject; making good the words of Plato, who 
laid it down as 4 rule, that ‘a sound moral in- 
stitution would render the office of a judge as 
much a sinecure as a good system of bodily 
training that of the physician.’ 

“Corporal punishments at the German 
schools are extremely rare. The aim is to call 
into play all the generous affections, and the 
whole power of a well-directed emulation 


| carefully inspiring a proper sense of self-re- 


fears. 


spect. Chastisement is for the same end made 
to work upon their shame, never through their 
When punishment in any other form is 
resorted to, it is merely solitary confinement. 
‘* Every proper attention is paid to the state 
of the children’s health. When ill, they have 
gratuitous attendance at their own houses. 
They are all well and warmly clothed, the pe- 
cuniary means for so doing being in a great 
measure derived from the proceeds of the in- 
dustry of the female part of the establishment, 
which, together with the donations of private 
individuals in aid of contributions raised from 


| the public, when put together, accumulate a 


fund that nearly covers all the expenses of the 
institution; and when any debt remains unsa- 
tisfied, it is borne by the Government. 

“That no time shall be un rofitably squan- 
dered, there is but one fortnight of yacation in 
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the whole year; and this is taken up in repairs 


of the building and in cleansing and white- | 


washing the class-rooms. 
“Government appoints commissioners for 


Freischole, and when the choice is fixed upon 
it must have the final approbation of his Ma- 
jesty. The salary of a teacher is annually from 
two hundred to eight hundred dollars. 

** Such then, in brief, is here the German 
plan of popular education, which I believe is, 
with small modification, prevalent over the 
whole country that goes by the name of Ger- 
many. Fichte, the celebrated metaphysician, 
was used to say, that ‘he looked to its effects 
for nothing short of the regeneration of the 
nation.’ ”’ 

There is no doubt, that where such a sys- 
tem as is here described can be carried into 
effect, it is preferable to another which simply 
looks to a provision of reading and writing. 
But where all cannot be done, surely a part 
has its value. How can any creature be 
worse for learning to read and write? But 
how the learners of reading and writing may 
improve themselves and be more useful to 
others, is pretty evident. The neglect of pro- 
per and profitable occupations for the sake of 
indulging in the idle reading of subscription 
libraries, is mentioned as one of the draw- 
backs on education, or rather as*a reason 
against it. But resorting to a scheme in or- 
der to avoid regular labour, is as old as the 
hills; the form only varies with the times. 
It has been different in all ages: it has taken 
the shape of dancing, “ lovering,’’ gossiping, 
story-telling, meeting-going, gin-drinking : 
perhaps novel-reading is as little corrupting 
as ghost-storying or ballad-singing. The 
change is only in the fashion of the thing,— 
made a little more offensive by assimilating 
the habits of the kitchen and drawing-room ; 
which, as all good housewives know, whether 
in millinery or literatare, is a most odious and 
abominable feature of modern manners. 

No doubt, the German system of education 
is best, wherein both morals and intellect are 
trained. In our plans, that has been attempt- 
ed which seemed practicable: but it is not 
true that intellectual instruction alone is at- 
tained on the Bert and Lancaster plan. Is 
there no moral training in the application ne- 
cessary for procuring such learning as is 
taught? none im teaching another, with tem- 
per and quietness, that which you know your- 
self; or in guarding strictly the peace and 
the industry of the little busy community, in 
the capacity of monitors? There is a great 
deal of morals here, and might be more. 

We are not among those, however, who are 
satisfied with the present state of national 
education in this country. The manner in 
which it has been neglected, or but fraction- 
ally effected, exhibits one among many in- 
stances of legislative blindness. A system of 
national education extending over all the 
country,—which would make it compulsory, 
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and not merely compulsory, but degrading to 
be omitted, that every child should pass 
through a course of moral and intellectual 


; | instruction (religious instruction bein 
the election of the director and masters of the | s oe 


provided for according to sect),—would as 
Ficure said of the German system, soon re- 
generate the land: it would be more efficient 
than all the police that was ever established— 
than all the magistrates, the Courts of Assize, 
the hulks, the Colonies, the drops; it would 
be well worth exchanging for the Pension 
List; it would supersede much of the Civil 
List; and if the standing army were to be 
disbanded to-morrow, to provide the necessary 
income, we at least should not be found among 
the mourners. The moral and intellectual 
education of the universal people is so essen- 
tial, that nothing can show more plainly than 
its neglect, that this and other countries have 
been governed not for the welfare of the coun- 
try itself, but for the profit and advantage of 
such as were bern or could scramble to the 
helm. The country has been amused with 
acts of Parliament, volume upon volume, shelf 
upon shelf; and they have been heaped up 
before the public eye in order to keep from 
them the sight of their true interest. 

We have only referred to the graver part of 
Sir A. B. Favikser’s work: it contains, how- 
ever, as much of the amusing as of the in- 
structive. His tour lies chiefly on the Rhine, 
in Holland and the Netherlands ; and is com- 
posed mainly of several attempts to reach 
Italy with his invalid wife. He never ar- 
rived; but was obliged to sojourn in Bonn, in 
Brussels, and other parts adjacent ; and these 
volumes are the result of his combined memo- 
randa. They are not well written; but still, 
indicative of a well-intentioned and well-in- 
formed man. 

They are dedicated to the Duke of Sussex, 
in a merited tone of panegyric. “ Kings and 
brothers of kings have become,” he says, “the 
strenuous abettors of that liberty which was 
once the dread of the Throne and the despair 
of the subject." The Duke has been an en- 
courager of liberal opinions, and a promoter 
of liberal measures, which he has defended 
“through evil report and good report;’’ and 
in these moments of success and even tri- 
umph, his honest and steady faith ought not 
to pass without its popular reward. His 
temptations to desert the cause of the People 
have been manifold: his trials, those that are 
considered hard, very hard, by persons simi- 
larly situated ; and yet, in the most unflinch- 
ing and uncompromising manner, he has ad- 
hered from youth to age the warm friend of 
the mass of his countrymen. 





From the Literary Gazette. 


LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND DIS- 
TINGUISHED SCOTSMEN.* 


Ose of those great and laborious works 
which may be emphatically enlled national— 
a vast storehouse, where the thoughts and ac- 
tions of the past are garnered up for the in- 
struction of the future. We know no man so 
competent to this onerous task as Mr. Cham- 
bers. As the Dumfries Courier well observes, 

If ever Scotland could boast of an author 
whom she might call exclusively her own, it 
is Robert Chambers.’ His researches and his 
exertions have been entirely devoted to his 
native country. To the most enthusiastic 
perseverance he has united the most minute 
investigation; and never was man of his pe- 
riod of life more thoroughly conversant with 
a subject, than he is with the annals of Scot- 
land. Lucid, impartial, and.in general (7. e 
barring a considerable sprinkling of Scotti- 
cisms) correctly written, the present volume 
is invaluable ; and the work, when completed, 
will be an extraordinary monument of the in- 


formation and industry of an individual. Of 


such a performance no extracts can give a just 
idea; but we have made a miscellaneous 
gleaning of pleasant anecdote. The follow- 
ing account of Dr. Adam’s youth is a true 
picture of the life led by many a Scotch scho- 

ir 
le lodged in a small room at Restalrig, in 


the north-eastern suburbs; and for this accom- 
modation he paid fourpence a-week. All his 


meals, except dinner, uniformly consisted of 


oat-meal made into porridge, together with 
smal! 
half a bottle at a time. When he wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest 
baker's shop; and, if the day was fair, he would 
despatch his meal in a walk to the Meadows or 


Hope Park, which is adjoining to the southern 
part of the city; but if the weather was foul, 
he had recourse to some long and lonely stair, 
which he would climb, eating his dinner at 


p. By this means all expense for 
was avoided, and he wasted neither 
coal nor candles, for, when he was chill, he 
used to run till his blood began to glow; and 
his evening studies were always prosecuted 
inder the roof of some one or other of his com- 
MniOns 


That of Dr. Walter Anderson is a curious 
instance of the passion for writing 


every step 


ooh ery 


Ife is a remarkable specimen of that class 
of authors, who, 


entertaining or instructing their fel ow-crea- 





* Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Seots- 
from the earliest period to the present time, 
arranged in alphabetical order, and forming a com- 
plete cottsh Biographical Dictionary. By Ro- 
bert Chambers, author of the ‘Picture of Scot- 
land,” &e. &e. Embellished with splendid and 
authentic Portraits. Voi. L S8vo. pp. 558. Glas- 
Blackie and Son; Dub- 
London, Simkin and Co 


met, 





gow and Edinburgh, 1832, 
lan, Carry and Co.: 


beer, of which he only allowed himself 


without the least power of | 
if | come by this argument, 
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tures, yet persist in writing and publishing 
books, which nobody ever reads, and still, like 
the man crazed by the lottery, expect that the 
next, and the next, and the next will be at- 
tended with success. Perhaps Anderson's ca- 
coéthes scribendi received its first impulse from 
the following ludicrous circumstance. His pa- 
rish comprehending the house of Ninewells, he 
was often entertained there, in company with 
the brother of the proprietor—the celebrated 
David Hume. The conversation having turn- 
ed one day on the successes of Mr. Hume as 
an author, Anderson said, ‘ Mr. David, I dare- 
say other people might write books too; but 
you clever fellows have taken up all the good 
— When I look about me, I cannot 
find one unoccupied.’ Hume, who liked a joke 
upon an unsuspecting clergyman, said, ‘ What 
would you think, Mr. Anderson, of a history 
of Cresus, king of Lydia?’—that has neve 
yet been written.’ Mr. Anderson was delight- 
ed with the idea, and, in short, ‘upon that 
hint he wrote.’ In 1755 was published, ‘ The 
History of Cresus, king of Lydia, in four 
parts; containing observations on the ancient 
notion of destiny, or dreams, on the origin and 
credit of the oracles, and the principles upon 
which their oracles were defended aganst any 
attack.’ What is perhaps the best part of the 
jest, the work was honoured with a serio-bur- 
lesque notice in the Edinburgh Review, then 
just started by Hume, Smith, Carlyle, and 
other wits—the article being written, we have 
no doubt, by the very man who incited the un- 
happy author to his task. . 

‘One of the last attempts of Dr. Anderson 
was a pamphlet against the principles of the 
French revolution. This being not only writ- 
ten in his usual heavy style, but adverse to th: 
popular sentiments, met with so little sale, that 
it could searcely be said to have been ever pub- 


lished. However, the doctor was not discou- 
raged ; adopting rather the maxim, ‘ contra au- 


dentior ito,’ he wrote a ponderous addition or 
appendix to the work, which he brought with 
him to Edinburgh, in order to put it to the 
press. Calling first on his friend Principal Ro- 
bertson, he related the whole design, which, a 
might be expected, elicited the mirthful sur- 
prise of the venerable historian. ‘ Really,’ said 
Dr. Robertson, ‘ this is the maddest of all your 
schemes—what! a small pamphlet is found 
heavy, and you propose to lighten it by mak- 
ing it ten times heavier! Never was te mad- 
ness heard of!’ ‘Why, why,’ answered Dr 
Anderson, ‘did you never see a kite raised 
by boys?’ ‘1 have,’ answered the Principal! 

‘Then, you must have remarked that, when 
you try to raise the kite by itself, there is no 


| getting it up; but only add a long string of pa- 


— to its tail, and up it goes like a laverock 
“he reverend principal was completely over- 
which scarcely left 


| him breath to reply, so heartily did he laugh 


| 
| 


! 


at the ingenuity of the resolute author. How- 
ever, we believe, he eventually dissuaded Dr 
Anderson from his design.”’ 


Stratford Jubilee—“ One of the most re- 
markable masks upon this occasion was James 
Boswell, Esq., in the dress of an armed Cor- 
sican chief. He entered the amphitheatre 
about twelve o'clock. He wore a short, dark- 
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coloured coat of coarse cloth, scarlet waistcoat 
and breeches, and black spatterdashes ; his cap 
or bonnet was of black cloth; on the front of it 
was embroidered, in gold letters, Viva la Liber- 
ta; and on one side of it was a handsome blue 
feather and cockade ; so that it had an elegant, 
as well as a warlike appearance. On the breast 
of his coat was sewed a Moor’s head, the crest 
of Corsica, surrounded with branches of laurel. 
He had also a cartridge-pouch, into which was 
stuck a stiletto, and on his left side a pistol 
was hung upon the belt of his cartridge-pouch. 
He had a fusee hung across his shoulder, wore 
no powder in his hair, but had it plaited at full 
length, with a knot of blue ribands at the end 
of it. He had, by way of staff, a very curious 
vine, all of one piece, with a bird finely carved 


upon it, emblematical of the sweet Bard of 


Avon. He wore no mask, saying, that it was 
not proper for a gallant Corsican. So soon as 
he came into the room he drew universal at- 
tention. The novelty of the Corsican dress, 


its becoming appearance, and the character of 


that brave nation, concurred to cistinguish the 
armed Corsican chief. He was first accosted 
by Mrs. Garrick, with whom he had a good 
deal of conversation. Mr. Boswell danced both 
a minuet and a country dance with a very pret- 
ty Irish lady, Mrs. Sheldon, wife of captain 
Sheldon of the 38th regiment of foot, who was 
dressed in a genteel domino, and before she 
danced, threw off her mask.”’ 


Beautiful antithesis in a lyric of Boswell’s 
eon, Sir Alexander Boswell. 


“ The auld will speak, the young maun hear. 
Be canty, but be gude and leal ; 

Your ain ills aye hae heart to bear, 
Anither’s aye hae heart to feel.’’ 


Work of Mr. Zachary Boyd.—* He dedicates 
the second volume to the Electress Palatine, 
daughter of James VI., and adds a short piece, 
which he styles her ‘Lamentations for the 
death of her son, who was drowned while 
crossing in a ferry-boat to Amsterdam. The 
extravagant grief which he describes in this 
little work is highly amusing. It strikes him 
that the electress must have conceived a vio- 
lent antipathy to water, in consequence of the 
mode of her son's death, and he therefore 
makes her conclude her lamentations in the 
following strain: ‘ O cursed waters! O waters 
of Marah, full bitter are ye to me! O element, 
which of all others shall be most detestable to 
my soule, I shall never wash mine hands with 
thee, but I shall remember what thou hast done 
to my best-beloved sonne, the darling of my 
soul! I shall for ever be a friend to the fire, 
which is thy greatest foe. Away, rivers! away, 
seas! Let me see you no more. If yee were 
sensible creatures, my dear brother Charles, 
prince of the European Seas, should scourge 
you with his royal ships, with his thundering 
cannons he should pierce you to the bottom. 
O seas of sorrowes, O fearful floods, O tum- 
bling tempests, O wilfull waves, O swelling 
surges, O wicked waters, O doubtful deeps, O 
feartest pooles, O botchful butcher-boates, was 
there no mercy among you for such an hopeful 
prince? QO that I could refraine from tears, 











and that because they are salt like yourselves ! 
&e.” 

-Inecdote of Cromwell:—“* Cromwell, having 
crossed the Tweed with an army, overthrew 
the Scottish forces at Dunbar, September 3, 
1650; and gained possession of the southern * 
portion of the country. Glasgow was, of 
course, exposed to a visit from this unseru- 
pulous adversary. ‘Cromwell,’ says Baillie, 
‘with the ae body of his army, comes 
peaceably to Glasgow. The magistrates and 
ministers all fled away; I got to the isle of 
Cumray, with my Lady Montgomery, but left 
all my family and goods to Cromwell's courte- 
sy, which indeed was great, for he took such 
measures with the soldiers, that they did less 
displeasure at Glasgow than if they had been 
at London, though Mr. Zachary Boyd railed 
on them all to their very face in the high 
church.’ This was on the 13th of October; 
and we learn from a manuscript note upon the 
preacher's own Bible, that the chapter which 
he expounded on this occasion was the eighth 
of the book of Daniel. In this is detailed the 
vision of the ram with two horns, which is at 
first powerful, but at length overcome and 
trampled down by a he-goat; being an allegory 
of the destruction of the kings of Media and 
Persia by Alexander of Macedon. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Zachary endeavoured to extend 
the parable to existing circumstances, and of 
course made out Cromwell to be the he-goat. 
The preacher further chose for a text the fol- 
lowing passage in the Psalms. ‘ But I as a deaf 
man heard not; and I was as a dumb man that 
openeth not his mouth. Thus I was as a man 
that heareth not, and in whose mouth there 
are no reproofs. For in thee, O Lord, do I 
hope: thou wilt hear, O Lord my God.’ Ps. 
xxxviii. 13, 14,15. This sermon was probably 
by no means faithful to its text, for certainly 
Mr. Zachary was not the man to keep a mouth 
clear of reproofs when he saw occasion for 
blame. The exposition, at least, was so full of 
bitter allusions to the sectarian general, that 
one of his officers is reported to have whisper- 
ed into his ear for permission to ‘ pistol the 
scoundrel.’ Cromwell had more humanity and 
good sense than to accede to such a request 
‘No, no,’ said he, ‘we will manage him in 
another way.’ He asked Mr. Zachary to dine 
with him, and gained his respect by the fer- 
vour of the devotions in which he spent the 
evening. It is said that they did not finish 
their mutual exercise till three in the morn- 
ing. 


We would instance a touching life of the 
blind poet Blacklock, and one of the traveller 
Bruce ; that of Burns, a quotation from He- 
ron, we dislike both as regards style and feel- 
ing; it quite verifies our old belief, that where 
there is much harshness there is little jus- 
tice. The memoir of Clapperton is a de- 
lightful specimen of biography; and as a 
whole, we must pronounce this work to be an 
honour to Scotland, and still more to its au- 
thor. 
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From the Royal Lady's Magazine. 


THE MURDERER’'S PARDON. 

Tue winter of affliction, the hot sun. of 
Iberia, and fatigues of many a field of chival- 
ry, had robbed six-and-twenty summers of 
their gladsome beauty, giving to the warrior 
Pilgrim an appearance matured and sedate. 
Tall and finely proportioned, his mien was 
dignified and graceful, while his features, re- 
gular and handsome, were touched with an ex- 
pression of melancholy. His blue eyes indi- 
cated a more northern race than his dark 
sun-burnt skin, dark moustaches and Spanish 
costume. In the front of his broad-flapped, 
upwards-turned hat, he wore an escalop-shell, 
which showed that he had been on a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of San Jago de Compostello. 
He rode an Andalusian jennet, black as jet, 
excepting a white star in the centre of the 
forehead, and a white ring above the hoof of 
the near hind-leg. At some distance behind 
him rode, on an English horse, his Biscayan 
valet, leading a Spanish mule, loaded with the 
baggage and arms of the Pilgrim. 

Guilt—deep and fearful crimes—but in 
their enormity wholly unpremeditated, had 
banished him a voluntary exile from his na- 
tive land. In the unthinking, impassioned 
rashness of youth he had felicitated himself in 
the success of a midnight fraud; but when 
the morning dawned, and the terrible truth 
became known to his victim, reason from that 
hapless fair one fled, and his own avenging 
brother fell beneath his unwilling sword. 

With what deep anguish had he fled from 
that scene of horror! How profound had been 
his remorse, how truly penitent th: following 
years of his life. 

As he now traversed the border of Hamp- 
shire, and he recognised objects familiar to 
him in the guileless days of youth; the plea- 
sure they would have excited was changed 
into agony, as they reminded him with all the 
vividness of actual presence, of that one most 
fatal era of his existence. 

The turrets, clustered chimneys, high roofs, 
notched gables, and bay windows of a man- 
sion were seen, for a moment, through an 
opening of the trees; and more continually, 
from its elevated site, the ivy-clad tower of a 
church, the main body of which was concealed 
by some majestic limes; the sun was sinking 
behind the distant woods, and darted a part- 
ing gleam on that battlemented tower. The 
golden light faded away, and a purple haze 
every moment deepened into a more sombre 
gloom; that golden gleam was like one mo- 
ment of life—that gloom the years that follow 
—the dark obscurity which rapidly o’erspreads 
the scene—the grave! 

The Pilgrim groaned from deep and bitter 
agony of soul. 

A turn in the road, and abruptly swelling 
banks, now shut out from the traveller's view 
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these distant objects of deeply painful inte- 
rest, who now rode on buried in thought. 

At length he was roused from his reverie by 
the loud baying of dogs, and looking in the 
direction from whence the sounds came, he 
observed, at a furlong’s distance, a cluster of 
buildings, corn and hay-stacks, a pond, a fine 
ash, an aged, almost leafless oak, and some 
stunted pollards. A deeply-rutted lane, be- 
tween a thorn hedge, with a dappled green 
ditch on the right hand, and a wall of loose 
stones on the left, led to this rural homestead. 
Desirous of a shelter for the night, he turned 
up the lane and soon reached the gate of the 
farm-yard. The house was one of those long, 
rambling, high-roofed, thatched buildings, 
which in the sixteenth century, and long sub- 
sequent, was the abode of the substantial Eng- 
lish yeoman; in connexion with which was, 
and running off in capricious irregularity, 
other buildings of various forms and dimen- 
sions, from the granary to the cow-house and 
pig-sty, and beyond these a cluster of corn 
and hay stacks of sufficient magnitude to 
prove the rural wealth of the owner. 

As the traveller approached, the large mas- 
tiffs, chained in the yard, growled, and the 
unrestrained curs and terriers ran to meet 
him, yelping and barking incessantly. The 
yeoman himself, with two or three children, 
and a farm servant, stood in the yard, gazing 
on the approaching stranger in silent wonder ; 
but he was courteous and bland in his manners, 
and when he craved shelter for himself and 
servant for the night, the farmer dropped his 
fears of freebooters, and opened his gate with 
a frank and kindly welcome. The mule was 
unloaded, and the farmer's lads taking the 
charge of the cattle, Diego gladly followed his 
master inte the house. 

When the stranger had finished a homely 
repast and was seated on a high-backed settle 
to the right of the fire, and his host on one 
opposite, while in a corner, still nearer the 
eapacious chimney, up which ascended the 
blue smoke from the blazing wood fire, sat 
the aged mother of the yeoman, knitting, with 
indefatigable industry a large stocking of blue 
worsted. The goodwife was still bustling 
about, and two comely wenches were putting 
the house in order; while leaning against a 
long and high dresser, were three or four 
youths, whose sleek and rosy faces and vacant 
expression of countenance, were strongly con- 
trasted with the swarthy and shrewd visage 
of the Biscayan valet, who stood a little dis- 
tant from where his master sat. The younger 
children were seated on stools or on the floor, 
amusing themselves with a kitten, but occa- 
sionally stealing a look of fearful inquiry at 
the travellers. 

The stranger sat some time musing; his 
eyes fixed on the crackling and blazing bil- 
lets, which fitfully lighted the more promi- 
nent objects in the irregularly-built chamber, 
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‘said the farmer, “ thou knowest not what thou 





while it left others in impervious gloom. At | 
length he addressed some observations to his | 
host on matters likely to be interesting to him, | 
and, in the course of a somewhat desultory 
conversation, let fall that he had himself re- 
cently arrived from Spain, and not being | 
pressed for time on his journey to London, | 
would like to tarry a few days at the farm if 

agreeable to his host. After sundry depreca- | 





tory apologies for the lowliness of the abode 
and fare for a gentleman of the stranger's 
supposed rank, his proposition was agreed to. 
This point being arranged, the stranger again | 
spoke of the surrounding country, and at last 

mentioned the ivy-clad tower of the church he 
had seen in the distance with the castellated | 
mansion beyond it. 

“IT never like to look at either,” said the | 
farmer, “and am glad that that is not our | 
parish church.” 

“ Why?” said the stranger, and the next 
moment seemed to regret that he had asked | 
the question. 

‘* Because you see, sir, I loved the old 
knight,’ said the farmer, “ he was a good 
friend to me when a friend was most needed.”’ 

The stranger shaded his eyes from the fire, 
but did not speak. 

“ T hear,” resumed the farmer, “that the 
heirs-at-law are claiming the estate, as though 
Master Charles were really dead.” 

“And so he is,’’ said the goodwife, stop- 
ping in the middle of the kitchen. “ It was 
out of nature that a ship could ever cross the 
sea with such a fiend on board—the blessed 
Virgin forgive me!’ 

“* Hold thy peace, Bridget, hold thyspeace!”’ 


eayoot.’’ 

“Not know!” said Bridget, coming fur- 
ward, “then I should like to know who 
should know if I don't. Was not my poor 
sister—Heaven rest her soul! sworn gossip 
to Alice Mayfield, the still woman at the hall, 
and did not Alice tell the whole rights of the 
story to my poor sister, and did not Kitty tell 
them all to me ?—not know indeed !”’ 

“Ay, ay, you heard enough I doubt not,” 
said the farmer; “ but I don’t believe all I 
hear.” 

‘Then you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self for doubting honest folks,” said Bridget; 
“bat I suppose you won't say the poor dear 
young lady did not go stark staring mad!"’ 

The stranger groaned. , 

** And that incarnate fiend, Master Charles, | 
did not slay his brother?’ continued Bridget ; | 
but looking at the stranger instead of at her 
husband, and as she thus plunged into the | 
very middle of the tragical story, the various 
members of the family silently closed around. 

“There was some sad mistake,’ said the 
farmer. 

‘* Mistake!"’ cried his wife. ‘“ What were 
they mistaken who found Master Edward run 
through the body with his own brother's 
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sword? Were they mistaken who watched 
the poor crazed lady? Was the old father 
mistaken when he followed his son and her to 
the grave, and was laid down in it himself, 
within three short months of that serpent 
Charles having done all these horrors ?”’ 

The stranger abruptly rose and walked from 
the cottage. 

The wife looked at her husband, and the 
husband at his wife. 

“Thou art always talking about what thou 
knowest nothing of,’’ said the farmer. 

“Tf I had I should not have been heeded,” 
said the dame significantly, ‘‘ and I will make 
no bed to-night for nobody knows who—”’ 

“* Wisht, goody,”’ said the farmer. 

“| beg pardon, young man,’’ said the wife 
to the Biseayan. ‘* Who is your master?” 

* Non Inglesi, senora,’’ replied the Spa- 


| niard, bowing. 


“1 never heard the name before,’ said the 
goodwife. ‘* What do you say is your mas- 
ter’s name ?”’ 

‘** Non Inglesi, senora,”’ was the reply, and 
none other could she obtain from the honest 
Biseayan. 

“TIT believe he can't speak English,’ said 
the goodwife to her husband, “ which is a 
proof that he is no better than his master, and 
so I think the sooner we send them both pack- 
ing the better.”’ 

The stranger re-entered the cottage, his 
face in spite of a southern sun was pallid, his 
eyes heavy, and the expression of his counte- 
nance full of melancholy. The farmer filled 
a horn with nut-brown ale, and presented it 
with a kindly manner to his guest, who de- 
clined not the well-meant offer; but the good- 
wife had certain vague suspicions and ima- 
ginings, to satisfy which she would not let the 
subject drop. 

“So as I was saying, sir,’ and she ad- 
dressed herself directly to the stranger; “‘when 
poor Mistress Amelia died—"’ 

The stranger again raised his hand to his 
forehead. ‘“ The broken-hearted old knight 
had her name put on the coffin as the lawful 
wife of his poor murdered son—what do you 
think of that, sir?” 

“Think!” said the stranger, turning his 
head, and looking so wildly in her face 
that the goodwife started two paces back. 
“Think ! why in that was the madness of the 
whole !”’ 

“The blessed Virgin pretect us!"’ ejacu- 
lated the goodwife, ‘“‘ why they were not all 
mad.” 

The stranger recovering himself resumed 
his former position. 

“ Do you think, sir, Master Charles knew 
they were married ?’’ said the goodwife, after 
a pause, with the feminine tact at cross-ex- 
amining, for which some members of the legal! 
long robe so greatly pique themselves. 

“If he had he would indeed have been the 
fiend you have styled him,” said the stranger. 
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“Then as he was a friend of yours, eir,’’ 
said the goodwife, “ I suppose you don’t think 
there was any harm in his going under cover 
of the night, and passing himself as his bro- 


ther, because he did not know the poor orphan | 


adopted by his father was that brother's law- 
ful wife?’’ 

““Woman! why speak you thus?’ said the 
stranger, sternly. ‘I would retire to rest.” 

“To rest!’ muttered his excited hostess. 
* Can you rest?” 

The stranger rose, but recovering his self- 
possession, he resziamed his seat, and seemed 
to forget the presence of the person who had 
so greatly excited him. He spoke to his frank 
and single minded host, of cattle, corn, and 
pastures ; leaving his hostess to bustle about, 
muttering and glancing at him eyes of suspi- 
cion and of dread. But her heart was not 
unkind, and forgetting her threat, she went 
and prepared her best bed for the stranger, 
and when she again approached the kitchen 
fire, she absolutely started on beholding her 
youngest and favourite child, a boy, between 
three and four years of age, standing on the 
stranger's knees and laughing and playing 
with his moustaches. 

“Come to me, Willy,” said the mother, 
with a voice and manner as though her be- 
loved were in the hands of the evil one. 

But the child heeded her not. She took 
hold of his rightarm. ‘“ Come to me, lammy,” 
she said, coaxingly. 

“‘No, I won't,” said the child, “I'll stop 
and sleep with gentleman—naughty mammy 
not make bed for nobody.” 

The goodwife coloured, and looked for a 
moment in the now mildly smiling and hand- 
some face of the stranger—so beautiful, he 
could not be bad!—and he had won the heart 
of her child!—it was impossible! These are 
chords to a woman's heart, which, if touched, 
are yours—no matter what else you be. 

From this moment all allusion to the tragi- 
cal events of bygone years were carefully 
avoided, and the stranger during some days 
sojourned at the farm in uninterrupted quiet. 
His chief gratification appeared to be in pene- 
trating the depths of the forest, in which he 
would wander for many hours apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought, so mach so that when his 
path was occasionally crossed by a country- 





man he seemed unconscious of the respectful | 


salutation with which he would be greeted. 
Frequently had he approached that deserted 


mansion, and that ivy-clad tower, and field of | 


sepulture, but he had not once entered their im- 
mediate precincts. He had indeed listened to 
the garrulous cbroniclings of the aged sexton, 


who, with bonnet in hand, had invited him to | 


enter and see the tombs, and even the hall of 


which he had the charge; and when those of- | 


fers were declined, he seemed desirous of 
piquing the stranger's curiosity by relating 
many wondrous events of past generations ; 
but none of which weze so truly appalling as 
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the fatal one which has been already dimly 
sketched. To this sad tale, with all its vari- 
ous colouring, the stranger listened with con- 
strained composure, but offered neither inter- 
ruption nor comment; but when, after a 
short silence, the sexton said, 

** Master Charles was a fine, generous, spi- 
rited youth. I can even yet scarcely believe 
him capable of such fearful deeds—if he be 
alive what a sorrowful heart he must have! 
—poor fellow !—his good father prayed God 
to forgive him.”’ 

The stranger breathed with difficulty. 

“ God forgive him!’’ said the sexton. 

“God forgive him!’’ murmured the stranger, 
and drawing his hat over his brow, and touch- 
ing, in doing so, the escalop of San Jago de 
Compostello, he turned slowly away, and 
was soon lost in the deepening shades of the 
forest. 

A fine autumnal day was closing in, and 
the stranger, buried in thought, was still wan- 
dering in the forest. For some time the clash 
of swords, and brief ejaculations of human 
voices, close at hand, were wholly unheeded, 
so completely was the agency of the external 
senses in abeyance to the profound operations 
of all-absorbing mind, when a piercing shriek 
rent the gates of the temple, and he started 
completely awakened to surrounding circum- 
stances. He had penetrated the very depths 
of the forest, in which huge oaks throwing 
their gnarled and fantastic arms around, gave 
with their sacred foliages, a wild horror to the 
scene. He beheld, leaning against a massive 
tree, a young and beautiful female overwhelm- 
ed witksterror, and gazing on a cavalier of 
most noble presence, who was manfully con-™ 
testing with his couteau du chasse, »@inet 
the combined assaults of two powerful and 
visored men, armed with long cut-and-thrust 
swords. 

The stranger could not doubt a single in- 
stant on which side he should array himself, 
and drawing his highly-tempered steel of far- 
famed Toledo, sprung forward to the succour 
of the cavalier. Although thus placed, in 
point of numbers, on an equality, the ruffians 
did not give up the contest, but seemed to 
rely on their gigantic frames as superior to 
the more slight and elegant proportions of the 
two cavaliers. But in this they soon found 
their error, and their blood began to flow 
from some severe wounds, ere, uttering a 
mutual signal-cry, they suddenly started off 
in opposite directions, and in an instant dis- 
appeared. 

“Thou hast done well,’ said the cavalier 
to his deliverer. 

The stranger drew himself up, looked at 
his late ally, and then, without noticing his 
words, approached the lady they had rescued. 

Her heart seemed too full for utterance; at 
length she happily burst into a flood of tears. 

“By holy Paul,” said the cavalier, ap- 
proaching, “thou hast done me good service, 
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which shall not be forgotten.—Ods fish! what 
a scrape I was in with those big-boned knaves 
—gramercy, an’ you had not come, I should 
have had enow on my hands :—pretty demoi- 
selle, what in the fiend’s name brought you 
into the midst of this forest with two masked 
ruffians for practical lovers ?”’ 

The lady sobbed but could not speak. 

“Is she a stranger to you, sir ?”’ inquired 
their rescuer. 

** Never saw her in my life before,’’ replied 
the cavalier. ‘ Lost myself in hunting, and 
stumbled on those ruffians in time to stop, ere 
too late, the foul assault :—she's beautiful, i’ 
faith, but I like not tears—they spoil the 
eyes :—cheer ye, cheer ye, lady, we'll have 
aid anon.”’ And so saying, he raised a silver 
bugle to his lips, and sounded a call that 
awoke a score echoes in the forest. These no 
sooner died away, than other horns were 
heard, and, by and by, a crashing through the 
trees, and trampling of horses, and yet a little 


while and hunters gaily apparelled came, by | 


ones, twos, and threes, galloping to the spot, 
who all, as they arrived, doffed their plumed 
bonnets to the cavalier. 


‘**Ods fish! my gallants,” he said, with im- | 


patient gesture, ‘I owe you marvellous 
thanks! I should have been as dead as 
Richard but for this brave fellow !”’ 

“ My liege,’ said one, throwing himself 
from his horse, and bending his knee to 
the young King Harry the Eighth, “‘ we have 
been thie hour traversing the forest in all 
directions searching for your grace.” 

*“T like not such hooded hawks,” said the 
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king. ‘“ But as to you, Stanley—and the rest, | 


mark me—I will grant this brave gentleman 
a boon, when to ye I may say nay.” 
ing to the traveller, he said, “Soho! brave 
pilgrim from San Jago, what boon thou askest, 
were it the brightest jewel of my crown, on a 
king’s royal word it shall be granted.” 


The stranger bent his left knee, and said, | 


looking in the king's face, ‘‘ My liege, it is the 
brightest jewel in your crown I claim.” 

“* Ha!” exclaimed the king. 

“ "Tis mercy !"’ said the kneeling pilgrim. 

** So won, so pledged, so asked,” replied the 
monarch, “‘thou hast it were thou traitor to 
our crown and life.” 

‘From such iniquity God shield me,” said 
the pilgrim. 
deepest die !”’ 

“I grieve to hear such acknowledgment of 
guilt from one of such noble bearing,’ said 
Henry; but my royal word is Sighted, and the 
great seal shall confirm thy pardon. God, not 
man, must now be thy judge !” 

“ My future life shall speak my gratitude,” 
said the pilgrim ;. “‘and my penitence depre- 
cate the wrathful judgment of God.”’ 

* Arise, and tell me who thou art,’’ said the 
monarch. 

“Charles Brandon,’ replied the pilgrim, 
standing erect. 


So turn- | 


“Mine is a private crime of | 
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“Ha! Charles Brandon!’ exclaimed the 
king, and all the courtiers looked with in- 
creased curiosity at the pilgrim. “I have 
heard the tragedy of thy house—beshrew me 
but thy cunning feint had a doleful end—but 
thou shalt tell me the tale thyself. Gad so! 
thou art marked for adventures '—here is our 
fair rescued demoiselle who hath gotten half- 
a-dozen knights to console her, while we are 
wasting time on prerogative. Fair lady, we 
shall mount you on a gently-pacing palfrey, 
and escort you to your home, if so it pleases 

ou. 
. The rescued lady was with all care escorted 
to her home, and from the hour of that meet- 
ing with the king, the deep grief of the pil- 
grim began to soften, and then arose the 
bright star of Charles Brandon's splendid 
fortune. ° 


—— 


From the Spectator. 
MATHEWS'’S COMIC ANNUAL. 


Tne manner of telling a droll story, of de- 
scribing an odd incident, and depicting a hu- 
morous character, constitutes more than half 
the fun. Marnews, therefore, is sure to 
amuse ; for whatever his matter may be, his 
manner is always effective. Nevertheless, 
his success in entertaining his audience must 
depend, in some degree, upon the wit and ori- 
ginality of his author. Not all his piquancy 
and vivacity can sufficiently enliven a dull 
subject. Marunews, in bringing out his bud- 
get of fun this year, has to contend against 
some little amount of dead-weight, and the pa- 
tience of his audience was too much tazed on 
the first night; but prompt retrenchment will 
remove the slight pressure, and give due ef- 
fect to his ways and means of affording them 
amusement. 

The introduction of this his fourteenth an- 
nual “‘ At Home,” is felicitously couched in 
Parliamentary phrase; and being very neat 
and pointed, told effectively. Every sentence 
elicited a burst of laughter; although, as he 
observed, he could now boast of having trans- 
ported hundreds for fourteen years. The ve- 
teran Recorder of the follies of the day looks 
as hale and hearty as ever. His vigour and 
animal spirits seem unabated. His style, al- 
ways finished, has become thoroughly mel- 
lowed by time and experience. Though he 
limps in his gait, he does not come halting 
off: and if this were the last entertainment— 
as we devoutly hope it is not—it would by no 
means be a lame and impotent conclusion. 
The curve of his leg, and the “ downward 
drag austere’ of his mouth, are merely idio- 
syncracies. If his voice be less flexible, or 
have lost an upper note or so, its lower tones 
are still good, for he retains his ventriloquial 
powers. 

Maruews, though sometimes at a disad- 
vantage in not being his own author, makes 
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up for it by being his own artist. - His por- 
traits, be they heads, kit-eats, or full-lengths, 
be they sketches or finished pictures, are done 
to the life: they are literally speaking like- 
nesses. In this entertainment, he hits off the 
manner and imitates the voice and brogue of 
Ireland's great Agitator, so vividly as to bring 
him in idea before you; his physiognomy 
even partakes of the resemblance. Perhaps 
the action is too much caricatured, and the 
matter is tooabsurd. Marnews's portraits of 
real persons are like H. B.'s sketches; his 
fancy portraits are more in the spirit of 
Geornce CrutksHank’'s caricature etchings. 
We wish he would introduce more individual 
resemblances, and give us living portraits of 
celebrated persons. His manner is so gentle- 
manly, that even the parties themselves, if 
men of sense, would not fake offence, any 
more than public men who are caricatured by 
H. B., whose delineation of an individual in- 
deed, is regarded as an enviable distinction 
by some, and is smiled at by all. We beg to 
suggest to our dramatic limner,to give us a 
series of animated portraits of Some of our 
most remarkable public characters. Graphic 
artists can only delineate the face and person; 
he can give us voice and manner as well: in 
neither case need the individual be held up to 
ridicule. 

Of the originals in the present entertain- 
ment, Mrs. Digby Jones, the Malaprop spouse 
of a dilettante, is the best and most amusing. 
Messrs. Honey and Verjuice we have seen 
before, under different names. Of the scenes, 
those introducing Mr. Josephus Jollyfat, a 
gastronomic astronomer, lecturing his child 
upon the sun and fixed stars, and his cook 
upon a fillet of veal and Norfolk dumplings at 
the same time; Mr. Rigmarole, the dramatist, 
in the act of composing a melo-drama, and 
dis-composed by the knocking of duns, the 
squalling of children and cats, the squeaking 
of penny trumpets, and the hammer of a tin- 
man; and Mr. Tortoise, the deliberate peruser 
of the newspaper from date to imprint, were 
more elaborate than laughter-moving. The 
“spoken” portion of the songs was the most 
successful; though the chaunt of “* Modern 
Innovations,” and the lyric portion of “ the 
General Election,’ were very good. The 
dialogues in the song of ‘“The Mansion-house,” 
descriptive of the scenes and characters of the 
Justice-room; and the vocal and dramatic 
imitations of the several varieties of “‘ Street 
Melodists,”’ French, Swiss, Irish, and Scotch, 
were very characteristic. 

The Monopolylogue, called The Coach 
Wheel Off, was not so lively as usual. Sam 
Sparks, the village blacksmith, a blazing cha- 
racter, was the best of the group. The en- 
tertainment on the whole was quite success- 
ful; and, like a fire-work, it will go off better 
when its materials are compressed. 
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THE GREAT THEATRES. 


Tat Theatrical Monopoly is breaking up of if- 
self. The two huge overgrown houses, which 
have long been tottering to their fall, are now tum~- 
bling in upon the heads of their lessees, Covent 
Garden is to be elosed to-day. Laporte finds it 
a less ruinous loss to pay the rent of 45/. nightly 
and shut up his theatre, than to keep it open and 
continue to employ his company at a nightly ex- 
— of 200/. or 2501. ; and this too at a time when 

.\NOWLES’S successful play is bringing numerous 
audiences every night. There must be some ra- 
dical defect in the systern which produces such re- 
sults, as a loss of fifteen or twenty thousand pounds 
(as some say) to one manager in the course of one 
season, and five-and-twenty thousand to another in 
two or three. The fact is, that it is a disease of 
excess. The monopoly has gorged itself into a 
plethora, that has turned into dropsy. The houses 
are too Jarge ; the rent is too high; the performers 
are too numerous; their salaries are in many cases 
too great; the performances are too leng ; they 
are got up in too costly a manner ; and the prices 
of admission are too much. ‘The management is 
condueted on a bad system. The principle of di- 
vision of labour is unknown in theatres. The 
goodness, cheapness, and facility of enjoying, thea- 
trical entertainment, do not keep pace with the 
progress of economy and the wants of the public, 
and the inerease in the number of social enjoy- 
ments. If people can be amused at a better and 
cheaper rate at home, with books, music, and con- 
versation, they will not pay to be indifferently en- 
tertained at a show-shop. ‘*Good and cheap” 
must now be the motto of every caterer for the 
public, from the manager of a theatre to the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer. Each of the great thea- 
tres has several imperfect companies to pay ; and 
on no one night do they employ half their force. 
Unite the two cstehtichenotie and an efficient 
company for Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, Ballet, 
&e., may be formed ; and the single theatre may 
have a double attraction, at about half the cost. 

But in the mean time, what is to become of the 
actors? Three hundred persons are in an instant 
thrown out of bread, with the families dependent 
upon them. If the manager is ruined by keeping 
open the theatre, it is quite clear the actors cannot 
keep it open. It is said that Larorrs offered 
them half salaries, which they refused. Better 
lose part than all, we shguld think. Many of the 
actors might be well content with one third ; but 
these are precisely those who will have all or none, 
and whom the adie loss of salary will less affect. 
The multitude are less able to make such a sacri- 
fice, and perhaps more willing, dreading the des- 
titution that must otherwise ensue. 

At the same time, we hardly think the manager 
is justified in proeeeding in this sammary manner. 
Is his ment all on one side’? He can com- 
pel actors to fulfil their engagements to him ; have 
they no claim upon him’ Laporte, it is said, 
contemplates reopening the theatre with a French 
company and Pacanint. This should not be. 
We hope the Lord Chamberlain will not suffer it. 

It is said that the discarded company have @p- 
plied for the Chamberlain’s license for the Olym- 
pic. We doubt not it will be granted. But that 
theatre will not hold money enough to pay the 
principal actors their present high salaries. Let 
each be paid only what his talent 1s worth, and the 
— may succeed. We should like to see 

SOWLES and s Trex on a smaller stage. 
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From Blackwood's Magazine. 
EDMUND BURKE. ‘of a nature to last. His haughtiness 
had grown by success until it alienated his friends, 
‘Tue death of George II., in 1760, closed one and, finally, estranged his sovereign. A division 
of the most successful reigns of England. At in the Cabinet on the question of a Spanish war, 
home, the popularity of the Stewarts, fret broken showed him that his dictatorship was at an end, 
down on the field of battle, had been extinguished | and arrogantly, to be less than the embodied mi- 
on the scaffold ; abroad, the continental hostilities, | nistry, he threw up the seals. His successor, 
often threatening the overthrow of British influ-; Lord Bute, was overthrown.in his turn by three 
ence, had closed in a series of encounters which | ‘causes, each of which at other times would have 
gave the last honours to the British military led the way te fortune—the favour of his King, 
name. The capture of Calcutta by Clive, in|the favouritism of the King’s mother, and his 
1757, had laid the foundations of an empire in|being a Scotsman. The rapid sucéession of 
India. The successes of Amherst and John-| ministerial changes which, subsequently, for 
son at Crown-Point and Niagara, followed by the |some years left England with but the name-of a 
‘capture of Quebec in 1759, had completed the | government, had the disastrous effect of teaching 
conquest of Canada, and laid, in a country |the people to look with scorn upon ministerial 
almost boundless, the foundations of a western |ambition. When public men trafficked alter- 
empire. To complete the picture of triumph, nately with the necessities of the King and the 
the victory of Hawke in Quiberon Bay, had de- | passions of the people, the nation soon learned to 
stroyed the chief fleet of France within sight of consider office as a trade.” All revolutions are 
her own shore. In the midst of all those pros-| ‘tests of character ; but a perpetual revolution, in 
pects of national prosperity, the old King oud. | the shape of official changes, the hourly rise and 
denly died, at the age of seventy-seven, after a fall of public men, the violent professions-of this 
reign of thirty-three years. ‘The King’s charac-|day contrasted with the violent abjurations of 
ter had been fitted for the time. He was a firm, the next, the lofty pledges followed by the ab- 
temperate, and sincere man, steady to the posses-| ject compliances, the claims of the reigning mi- 
sion of his power, but unambitious of its in-|nisters to confidence mingled with the com- 
crease; not forgetting his natural ties to the plaints of the fallen Ministers of treachery, rapidly 
place of his birth, but honest to the obligations of|turned the people into judges of all public men, 
his throne—attached to Hanover, but proud of | erected a tribunal of state offences in every street, 
England. History has now passed sentence upon and summoning the multitude to a jurisdiction 
him, and it will not be reversed by time. “Onto which their reason was incompetent, left Ge- 
whatever side,” says a narrator of his reign,|vernment at the mercy of their prejudices. The 
“we look upon the character of George IIL. we | general result was, to degrade all public servants 
shall find ample matter for just and unsuspected |in the national eye; but the immediate was, to 
praise. None of his predecessors enjoyed longer shake the supremacy of the great families in the 
felicity. His subjects were still improving under| government of the country. Chatham himself 
him in commerce and arts; and his own ccono-| had been an intruder on the proud aristocracy of 
my seta pradent example to the nation, which,|the Cabinet. But wherever his banner waved, 
however, they did not follow. He was in tem-| victory sust have sat upon it; bis extraordinary 
per sudden and violent; but this, though it in-| powers were not made to be repulsed by their 
fluenced his private conduct, made no change in frigid forms. He could not enter by the gate, 
his public, which was generally guided by rea-' but he boldly scaled the walls, and made him- 
son. He was plain and direct in his intentions, | self master of the citadel. The King, whom he 
true to his word, steady in his favour and pro-|could not conciliate, he kept in awe; and the 
tection to his public servants, not parting with! Ministry, whom he could not coerce, he held in 
his Ministers till compelled by the force of fac- | obedie nee by the popular voice, which followed 
tion.” If to this we add, that, through his whole |all his enterprises. But in his fall he completely 
life, he appeared to live for the cultivation rather | drev w down with him the veil which had hitherto 
of useful public virtues than of splendid ones, we |covered the ministerial weakness of the great 
shall have a character which might well and|families. ‘They struggled long to regain their 
worthily sustain the functions of British royalty. | ancient right to dispose ef the Cabinet; but the 
He might not attract popular admiration, nor be|struggle constantly became more unsuccessful ; 
a pillow fur personal friendship to repose on. He | until the still greater son of that great man who 
might be neither an Alfred nor a Charles II.| had first broke in upon their privilege of posses- 
But he might, and did, conduct manfully, with | sion, finished the contest, by throwing open go- 
integrity, and in the spirit of the Constitution, a|vernment'to men of all ranks, and making pub 
constitutional empire. ‘The great Mifister of| lic ability the ground of official distinction. 
his latter day was Lord Chatham—a splendid} Yet no maxim is more unquestionable, than 
innovation on the routine ofMinistry. A new that all change in the old principles of a country 
political. star, which t down to give new|is hazardous. Nothing could seem more preg- 
energy to the state, nrow sudden brightness |nant with good than the disinissal of antiquated 
over the decaying system of the Newcastle Ad-  feebleness for young vigour ; nothing more suited 
tninistration, Chatham was the Premier on the|toinfose a new wisdom in the national councils 
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than the extinction of those obsolete prejudices,| Having accounted for the rise-of the ariste- 
which found their protection only in wealth, and|cracy to power, he accounts for their fall. In 
referred for political virtue only to the rolls of the| this statement, his pencil is dipt in Rockingham 
Heralds’ College ; nothing more just, natural, or| colours: but those colours were pure, and the 
congenial to the improving intelligence of the/ outline is admirably true. He tells us, that when 
empire, than that some of that vast harvest of| the Court felt itself beginning to grow strong, it 
ability and knowledge, which was hourly grow-| began also to feel the irksomeness of dependence 
ing up with the growing influence of the middle} on its Ministers, and resolved to deal with more 
orders, should be gathered for the public use;| complying Cabinets. “The greatest weight of 
that the hourly opening mine of public genius} popular opinion and party connexion was then 
should be worked for the benefit of the high con-| with the Duke of Newcastle and Mr. Pitt. Nei- 
cerns of empire. ther of these held his importance by the new 
All would have been fortunate if the operation| tenure of the Court; they were not, therefore, 
could have stopped here. But the almost imme-| thought to be so proper as others for the services 
diate result of abolishing this patent of the great} which were required by that tenure. It hap- 
families was to create a new and singularly ha-| pened, very favourably for the new system, that 
zardous influence in the State. The high aristo-| under a forced coalition there rankled an incura- 
crats, stiff with the privileges of generations, sud-| ble alienation and disgust between the parties 
denly assumed the flexibility of popular canvass.| which composed the administration. Mr. Pitt 
The populace in their turn hailed their new/ was first attacked. Not satisfied with removing 
allies, and rejoiced in their familiarity with the him from power, they endeavoured by various 
Peerage. The extremes of society met. The|artifices to ruin his character. The other party 
old Court suit, with all its royal exabroidery, was | seemed rather pleased to get rid of so oppressive 
thrown off for the costume of the club and the|a support, not perceiving that their own fall was 
coffeehouse ; the contest for power was adjourned | prepared by his, and involved in it. Many other 
from the Cabinet to the streets; and the men) reasons prevented them from daring to look their 
who would have frowned down, with hereditary | true situation in the facen * * * * * * 
haughtiness, the slightest approach of the order|'The power of Mr. Pitt was vast and merited, but 
immedjately below themselves, however yraced it was in a great degree personal, and therefore 
by learning and genius, sprang down at once to| transient. ‘The power of the great aristocratic 
the lowest grade, and bound themselves to the | families was rooted in the country. With a 
populace by a bond which will never be dissolved, good deal less of popularity, they possessed a far 
but in their own ruin. On this overthrow of the| more natural and fixed influence. Long_posses- 
ancient patentees of power, Burke was led to sion of government, vast property, obligations of 
write his famous pamphlet, entitled “Thoughts | favours given and received, connexion of office, 
on the Cause of the Present Discontents.” ‘The | ties of blood, of alliance, of friendship, the name 
public clamours which assailed Lord North’s| of Whig, dear to the majority of the people, the 
Ministry, had grown at this period (1770) to a| zeal, early begun and steadily continued, to the 
height which threatened dangerous tumult.| royal family, all these together formed a body of 
Burke, the friend and follower of Lord Rock-| power in the nation.” 
ingham, and involved in his exclusion, naturally} Inconsistency is the favourite topic of the 
imputed a large share of the clamour to the loss/libellers of Burke. But the language which he 
of his ministerial councils. But it is the charac-| held in this pamphlet is the language which he 
teristic and the value of his writings, that the, breathed from his expiring tongue ; sacred honour 
particular topic always expands into the general) for established institutions, hatred of worthless 
instruction, and that even out of the barrenness change, just respect for the natural influence of 
of an eulogy on Lord Rockingham, he could raise | rank, birth, and property. ‘The change was not 
maxims for the wisdom of mankind. He thus) in the writer, but in the men. The French Re- 
describes the origin of the aristocratic caste in| volution was the boundary-line between the aristo- 
statesmanship : crat of his first day and his last, the gulf which 
“At the Revolution, the Crown, deprived, for | whoever passed left his former robes on the edge, 
the ends of the Revolution itself, of many pre- and came outmaked. He as powerfully asserts 
rogatives, was found too weak to struggle against] the superior claim of the first class of the nation 
all the difficulties which pressed on so new and }to govern the State in 1770, as he asserted it in 
unsettled a Government. The Court was obliged | the full fury and tempest of 1793. 
to delegate a part of its powers to men of such} “One of the principal topics,” he observes, “ of 
interest as could support, and of such fidelity as|the new school, is a terror of the growth of an 
would adhere to, its establishment. This con- | aristocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the 
nexion, necessary at first, continued long after; Crown, and the balance of the Constitution. It is 
convenient, and properly conducted, might in-| true, that the peers have a great influence in the 
deed, in all situations, be an useful instrument) kingdom, and in e¥ery part of the public concerns. 
of Government. At the same time, through the| While they are-men of , it is impossible 
intervention of men of popular weight and cha-| to prevent it, except by means as must pre- 
racter, the people possessed a security for their| vent all property from its natural operation—an 
just proportion of importance in the State.” {event not easily to be compassed, while preperty 
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is power; nor by any means to be wished, while 
the least notion exists of the method by which 
the spirit of liberty acts, and of the means by 
which it is preserved. If any particular Peers, 
by their uniform, upright, constitutional con- 
duct, by tiieir public and their private virtues, 
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with their ancient possession of prosperity to 
think, that while all went well with the Peerage, 
the nation could suffer any serious evil; and too 
fond of the silk and ermine of their state to be 
prepared to cast them off, and grapple with those 
new public difficulties which new times were 








have acquired an influence in the country, the} bringing on, and which demanded the whole 
people on whose favour that influence depends,| unembarrassed muscle and activity of the man. 
will never be duped into an opinion that euch! Still, in that class, there was a great safeguard 
greatness in a Peer is the despotism of an aristo- for the crown and the people; a nobleness more 
cracy, when they know and feel it to be the! ‘of mind than even of rank; an embodying 
pledge of their own importance. (of grave manliness, and generous and pure prin- 
“T am no friend to aristocracy, in the sense, at) | ciple, derived from an early superiority to the 
least, in which that word is usually understood.| motives and habits which the common exigen- 
If it were not a bad habit to moot cases on the cies of things sometimes impose on men strug- 
supposed ruin of the Constitution, I should be. gling through the obscurer ways of life; a patri- 
free to declare, that, if it must perish, I should) cian dignity, which spread from the manners to 
rather, by far, see it resolved into any other|the mind, and if it did not give full security 
form, than lost in that austere and: insolent do-! against the assumption of a power beyond their 
mination. But whatever my dislikes are, my|riglit, yet prevented all the meaner abuses of the 
fears are not from that quarter.” | functions of government, all personal and petty 
It is clear, that in this passage, the writer al-| tyranny, all the baser tamperings with popular 
ludes to an aristocracy assuming the sole func-| corruption, and all the ignoble Jealousy, livid 
tions of Government—not an English, but a/rancour, and bloodthirsty persecution of power 
Venetian aristocracy—an oligarchy at once!suddenly consigned to the hands of the multi- 
shielding itself from responsibility by its num-| tude. 
bers, and overawing the people by its dark and | In adverting to the remedies proposed for the 
sullen violence. The power to which he alludes! renovation of the state, he touches upon the two 
as the object of dread, is that of a faction behind | grand expedients, which are now received with 
the throne. It is equally clear, that even Burke's) ‘such cheers, Triennial Parliaments, and the ex- 
wisdom mistook the true hazard of the C ‘onstitu- | clusion of every man holding office, from Parlia- 
tion, that in contemplating the power of an in-|ment. His language on those heating topics, 
triguing Court, he overlooked the tyranny of an| shows how maturely he had formed his earliest 
irresponsible populace; that in guarding the| political impressions. 
Constitutional. tree from the southern, sickly; “If I wrote merely to please the popular 
breezes of Court patronage, he forgot the hurri-| palate, it would indeed be as little troublesome to 
cane that would shatter and root it out of the| me as to another, to extol those remedies so fa- 
ground. But even his sagacity may be forgiven! mous in speculation; but to which their greatest 
for being unable to anticipate the horrors of re-| admirers have never attempted seriously to resort 
volutionary rage. It is to the honour of his/in practice. I confess, then, I have no sort of 
humanity that he was yet to learn the depths of) reliance upon either a Triennial Parliament, or a 
the popular heart, when convulsed and laid open | Place Bill. With regard to the former, perhaps 
by the sense of uncontrollable power; the terrible | vit might rather serve to counteract than to pro- 
de posits of the revolutionary volcano, when once ,mote the ends that are promoted by it. To say 
shaken and kindled into flame. nothing of the horrible disorders among the peo- 
It is also to be remembered, that during this! ple attending frequent elections, I should be fear- 
entire discussion, the question is not of Whigs or| ful of committing, every three years, the inde- 
‘Tories, according to their latter qualities. In| pendent gentlemen of the country in a contest 
Burke's early dsy, the Whigs were but another| with the treasury. It is easy to see which of the 
name for the landed interest, for the great body | parties would be ruined first. Whoever has 
of family and fortune of the country ; the habitual | taken a careful view of public proceedings, so as 
Ministers of the Crown, and claiming to be all/to ground his speculations on his experience, 
but the hereditary governors of the empire; but | must have observed how prodigiously greater the 
little connected with any inferior class of the) power of Ministry is in the first and last session 
State, and scareely recognising the existence o fof a Parliament, than it is in the intermediate 
the populace ; holding the highest doctrines on/ periods, when members sit a little firm in their 
the subject of allegiance, priestly authority and|seats. ‘The evil complained of, if it exists in the 
national subordination; and no more dreaming| present state of things, would hardly be removed 
of an appeal to the multitude for the support of) by a triennial Parliament; for, unless the influ- 
their measures, than they would have dreamt of| ence of Government in elections can be entirely 
allaying them with their blood; a genuine En-| taken away, the more frequently they return, the 
glish aristocracy, doubtless bearing somewhat of| more they will harrass private independence ; the 
the qualifications produced by time upon all| more generally will men be compelled to fly to 
things human, perhaps too proud to be easily ac-| the settled, systematic influence of Government, 
cessible to the public feelings, too fully satisfied|and to the resources of a boundless civil list. 
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Certainly something may be done, and ought to! I would not shut out that sort of influence which 
be done, towards lessening that influence in elec- jis open and visible, which is connected with the 
tions, * * * * *, But nothing can so|dignity and the service of the state: when it is 
perfectly remove the evil, as not to render such not in my power to prevent the imfluence of con- 
contentions, too frequently repeated, utterly ruin- ‘tracts, of subscriptions, of direet bribery, and of 
ous, first to independence of fortune, and then to those innumerable methods of clandestine cor- 
independence of spirit. With great truth, I may ruption, which are abundantly in the hands of 
aver, that I never remember to have talked on |the Court, and which wi'l be applied, so long. as 
this subject with any man much conversant with the means of corruption, and the disposition to 
public business, who considered short Parlia-|be corrupted, have cxistenee among us. Our 
ments as a real improvement of the Constitu-/Constitution stands on a nice equipoise, with 
tion.” steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of 

He next examines the merits of a Place Bill, a it In removing it from a dangerous leaning 
measure which unquestionably will be one of the |towards one side, there may be a risk of over- 
favourite proposals, at the first convenient season, setting it on the other. Every project of a ma- 
of that extravagant and angry faction, which, terial change in a government so complicated as 
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making its way into public influence, through the 
late changes of Government, and following the 
new Ministry in their march over the ruins of 
the rival administration, are now turning knife 
in hand, upon that Ministry, and summoning the 
populace to a general assault of the last bulwarks 
of the Constitution. 

“The next remedy,” says he, “is a Place Bill. 
The same principle guides in both; I mean, that 
is entertained by many, of the infallibility of 
laws and regulations in the cure of public dis- 
tempers. Without being as un ably doubt- 
ful, as many are unwisely confident, I will only 
say, that this also is a matter very well worthy of 
serious and mature reflection. It is not easy to 
foresee, what the effect would be, of disconnecting 
with Parliament the greater part of those who 
hold civil employments, and of such mighty and 
important bodies as the military and naval esta- 
blishments. It were better, perhaps, that they 
should have a corrupt interest in the forms of 
the Constitution, than that they should have none 
at all, This is a question altogether different 
from the disqualification of a particular descrip- 
tion of revenue officers from seats in Parliament, 
or, perhaps, of all the lower sorts of them from 
votes in elections. In the former ease, only the 
few are affected; in the latter, only the incon- 
siderable. But a great official, a great profes- 
sional, a great military and naval interest, all 
necessarily comprehending many people of the | 
first weight, ability, wealth, and spirit, has been | 
gradually formed in the kingdom. Those new 
interests must be let into a share of representa- 
tion; else possibly they may be inclined to de- 
stroy those institutions of which they are not pet- 
mitted to partake. * * * * * It is no 
inconsiderable part of wisdom, to know how 
much of an evil ought to be tolerated; lest by 
attempting a degree of purity impracticable in 

times and manners, instead of cutting 
off the subsisting ill practices, new corruptions 
might be produced, for the coneealment and secu- 
rity of the old. It were better, undoubtedly, 
that no influence at all should affect the mind of 
a member of Parliament. But, of all modes of 
influence, in my opinion, a place under the Go. 
vernment is the least disgraceful to the man who 


ours, combined at the same time with external 
circumstances still more complicated, is a matter 
full of difficulties, in which a considerate man 
will not be too ready to decide, a prudent man too 
ready to undertake, or an honest man too ready 
to promise.” 

The rashness of the Ministry had at length 
involved them in general quarrel—quarrel with 
America, quarrel with foreign powers, and quar- 
relat home. Wilkes, the printers who published 
the debates in parliament, and the Mayor and 
Aldermen who were imprisoned for resisting the 
authority of the House of Commons, were the 
civil antagonists. In every conflict with them, 
the Ministry were worsted. Burke took a 
vigorous share in those perpetual debates, and 
he made continual progress in the public 
admiration. His speaking was a style totally 
new to the House and the nation. But two 
eminent orators had appeared in Parliament for 
a century. Bolingbroke, rich, dexterous, and 
fluent, the prince of rhetoricians: Chatham, con. 
densed, pointed, and brilliant, irregular in his 
conceptions, and unequal in his efforts ; but when 
he put forth his strength, striking with prodigious 
power, the weight, directness, and fire of a thun- 
derbolt. But, like the thunderbolt, his eloquence 
was generated by the storm, and fit only for the 
storm. Burke's larger scholarship and finer 
philosophy produced an eloquence not less fluent 
than the one, or less vivid than the other; but 
still more cheering, magnificent, and fruitful of 
noble thoughts and gencrous purposes. When 
he spoke, he seemed to be speaking, not for the 
time, but for the benefit of centuries to come; 
less for the triumph of his party, than for the 
wellbeing of the human race. All his speeches 
are profound wisdom administering to daily 
practice. The House, perpetually astonished by 
the opulent variety of his knowledge, by his sud- 
den illustrations, gathered from every art and sci. 
ence, by the living splendours which he caught 
from every region of human research, and flashed 
upon the subject of debate, were yet more asto- 
nished by the practical tendency of the finest 
efforts of his imagination. The broadest expan- 
sion of his wings was never suffered to whirl 
him beyond the visible diurnal sphere. His 





holds it, and by far the most safe to the country. 





simplest purpose was kept steadily in view. Ha 
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might loxuriate and sport his powers in the | eminent minds, that whatever pursuit they adopt, 
realm of brilliant abstraction for a time, but his | they adopt it with peculiar vigour. Burke, at all 
eye never wandered ; he struck down instantly | times attached to a country life, was a farmier in 
upon the point—and at once dazzled, delighted, | the intervals of his labours as a statesman, and he 
and convinced. It had been said that, under gave himself up to his crops with a diligence that 
Walpole’s Ministry, the debates. were worthy|would have done honour to a man who had 
only of a club of Dutch burgomasters; Burke | never strayed beyond the farm-yard. In one of 
brought back the spirit, which should never have his letters to an Irish friend, about 1771, he thus 
departed from an assembly of freenren. He gave | mentions his success at the plough-tail:—“ We 
the debates at once Attic elegance, and Attic) have had the most rainy and stormy season that 
vigour. Other times and other men followed.|has been known. I have got my wheat into the 
Violent faction disturbed the tastes of national| ground better than some others; that is, about 
debate. The fierceness of civil struggle, and | four-and-twenty acres. J purposed having about 
the terrors of a war which threatened to over-|ten more; but considering the season, this is 
whelm the empire, at length indisposed men to tolerable.” He then proceeds to a detail of his 
oratory. Pitt and Fox became the arbiters of exploits in the production of bacon; inquires to 
the House. ‘The simplicity of their style was|what- weight hogs are capable of being fed in 
more congenial to the severe and trying time, | Ireland, and anticipates victory in giving the 
than the lavish grandeur and poetic magnificence weight of his own; discusses the market-prices 
of Burke. But his triumph has returned. T he of things, and explains a new project of sowing 
speeches of the great Minister and his great peas, which is to save a fallow, and of course 
rival have gone down with them to the tomb.) make a handsome return to the projector, &c. 
Burke’s have assumed only a loftier character in| But he soon returned to more congenial oceupa- 
the estimation of all men since his death. ‘They |tions, and was seen in Parliament, standing 
are the study of every mind that thirsts to drink | forth the champion of common sense and the 
pure political wisdom from one of its highest! institutions of the State. His love of political 
human sources. ‘Their spring has not sunk into quict, his adherence to established order, and his 
the grave; fed by nature and genius, it will be "prophetic fears of the change that might be 
fresh, clear, and healthful, until the last ages of wrought upon the spirit of the constitution, by 
the national mind. jrashly tampering even with any of its externals, 
The fall of the Rockingham Ministry had dis-} were not the late prejudices of his political life, 
placed Burke ; it had done more, With his deli-| but the original principles of his moral under- 
cacy of taking office, under the slightest pre-|standing. On a petition, so early as 1772, from 
sumption of a change of principle, it had nearly | 250 Clergy of the Establishment against sub- 
disqualified him from public service. But in/scription to the Articles, he resisted the opinion 
this interval he possessed all the substantial gra-|of nearly the whole of his friends, and spoke 
tifications of life. His seat in Parliament gave |directly against the point of petition. “I can 
him the opportunity of exertion suitable to his comprehend,” was the substance of his speech, 
studies. In general society, he was one of the “how men may decline entering a church where 
leaders of all that was intellectual. His almost they are to be bound by a declaration of their 
boundless information, his well-regulated wit, and opinions. Well, then, let them not enter it. But 
his fine and peculiar mastery of all that was if it is important that a church should have any 
graceful or vigorous in the English language, settled opinions at all—and who shall deny this? 
gave him a superiority in conversation, which —it is surely important that those opinions 
was rendered still more pleasing by the uniform should be distinctly declared, and not less im- 
kindness, simplicity, and good-humour of his portant that the ministers and teachers of that 
manners. In his domestic life he was fortunate. church should be faithfal transmitters of its 
His wife was an estimable woman, strongly at-| ‘tenets, otherwise the church may be paying an 
tached to him, and proud of his fame. His two|enemy, and the people may be listening to a 
brothers were amiable and intelligent men, renegade. But while the petitioners profess to 
united with him in close friendship, and whom | belong to the Establishment, and profit by it, no 
he hoped yet to advance to fortune. He had hardship can be implied in requiring some com- 
purchased with his paternal property, and by amon bond of agreement, such as the subscription 
sum raised on mortgage, which Lord Rocking- to the Thirty-nine Articles, for the fidelity, the 
ham advanced, Gregories, a house with some union, and the obedience of its members.” 
land, in the neighbourhood of Beaconsfield.; But every trait that private life developed in 
There he farmed, read, and wrote. In London, this admirable mind, bore the same stamp of ha- 
from which his house was but twenty-four miles|bitual value for the common sense of human 
distant, he mingled with the highest circles ofjnature. His principle was a considerate respect 
active life, enjoyed all the concentrated animation | for the customs of general life, and a persuasion 
and ability of the accomplished and opulent ; and | that Time, their founder, was a wiser guide than 
in Parliament continually indulged his genius,| Innovation, their overthrower. Burke's humanity 
and enlarged his fame by an oratory, which, in had encumbered him with Barry, afterwards the 
i i iri well-known and eccentric painter... He had sent 
him to take the range of the Italian schools, and 
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from 1765 to 1770 supported him nearly at. his 
sole expense. Barry was the most impracticable 
of men. He possessed some vigour of eoncep- 


self for perpetual failure by a perpetual miscaleu- 
lation of his powers. He revenged his failure 
with the public, by contempt for the public taste, 
and eheered his arrogance, on the very verge of 
ruin, by pronouncing that the success of his eon- 
temperaries was the result of intrigue.. His 
vanity and stubbornness at length totally alien- 
ated him from the good offices of his profession ; 
his determined neglect of: appearances, and in- 
tentional roughness of manner, repelled all higher 
patronage ; and’ gradually exiling himself from 
the society in: which his talents might have given 
him a place, and abandoning the opportunities of 
the profession by which he was to live, he shrank 
into wolfish solitude. He still lingered out’ some 
bitter years; furious at being taken at his word; 
furious at being suffered to rclinquish the world, 
which he affected to despise; and furiove at the 
professional neglect which he professed to value 
as the stamp of his superiority. Burke’s gene- 
rous friendship adhered to him to the last, sup. | 
plying his wants, though often exposed to slights, 


Edmund Burke: 


“At Rome, yon are, I suppose, ever still so 
much agitated by the profusion of fine things on 
every side of you, that you have hardly hid time 

to sit down to methodical and regular study. 
When you do, you will certainly select the besé 
parts of the best things, and attach yourself to 
them wholly. Permit me, once more to wish 
you, in the beginning, at least, to contract the 
circle of your studies, ‘The extent and rapidity 
of your mind carries you to too great a diversity 
of things, and to the completion of a whole be- 
fore you are quite master of the parts in a de- 
gree equal th the dignity of your ideas. This 
disposition arises from a generous impatience, 
which is a fault almost characteristic of great 
genius. But it is a fault nevertheless.” 

He still imsists with the zeal of a friend, and 
the feelings of a true judge of the art, upon the 
necessity of first acquiring perfection in draw- 
ing. Barry, had, doubtless, in his vague style, 
talked of composing all kinds of subjects. To 
temper this vanity of the idler, Burke gives him 
the advice which would have formed the artist. 
“I confess, I am not much desirous of yout com- 
posing many pieces, for some time at least ; com- 
position I do not value near so highly as in gene- 





and through good report and evil report, shelter-|ral: I know none who attempt, who thus do 
ing the remnants of his fame. Barry died at|not succeed tolerably in that part. But that 
last, worn out by a perpetual struggle against | exquisite, masterly drawing, which is the glory 
the calamities which he summoned for his own |of the great school where you are, has fallen to 
undoing, crushed by the weight of evils which he | the lot of very few, perhaps to none of the pre- 
had pulled down upon his own-head. He had |sent age, in its highest perftetion. If I were to 
lived in projects, and in projects he died; le aving | indulge a conjecture, I should attribute all that 
no memorial of his powers, but the frescoes on | is called greatness of style and manner of draw- 
the wails of the Society of Arts, a fatal proof of ing to this exact knowledge of the parts of the 
the exird@vagance that mingled witir his most for-| human body, of anatomy and perspective. For, 
tunate conceptions; dreaming of unattainable | by knowing exactly and habitually, without the 
triumphs, and longing but for another ycar to labour of particular and occasional thinking, 
throw all living excellence into eclipse, and sit | what was to be done in every figure they designed, 
down by the side of Michael Angelo. . |they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of 
Burke corresponded with this unfortunate man, | outline; because they could be daring without 
while he was making the tour of the Italian gal. | being absurd. Whereas ignorance, if it be cau- 
leries ; and his letters were admirable modcls ab| tious, is poor and timid; if bold, it is only 
ternately of criticism and cenduct. |blindly presumptuous. ‘This minute and tho- 
In one of these he says, “ With regard to yeur rough knowledge of anatotny, and practical as 
studies, you know, my dear Barry, my opinion. | well as theoretical perspective, by which I mean 
} do not choose to lecture you to death; but, to to inelude foreshortening, is all the effect of la- 
say ali I can in a few words, it will not do fora|boup and use in particular studies, and not in 
man qualified like you, to be a connoisscur and | general compositions.” 
a sketcher. You must be an artis‘; and this; Barry, it appears, had fallen into the habit of 
you cannot be, but by drawing with the last| charging the ill success of his art on the contri- 
degree of noble correctness. Until you can draw | vances of the picture-dealers, an-old and a suiti- 
beauty, with the last degree of truth and precision, | ciently childish topic with all artists who are 
you will-not consider yourself possessed-of that|destined to obscurity. Burke, with his usual 
faculty. This power will not hinder you from calmness of view, pointed out the weakness of 
passing to the ‘great style’ when you please, if] this perpetual tirade. 
your character should, as I imagine it will, lead | “You have given a strong, and I fancy, 2 
you to that style in preference to the other. But) very faithful, picture of the dealers in taste with 
on man ean draw perfectly, who cannot draw/|you.. It is very right’that you should know and 
beauty. My dear Barry, I repeat it again and|remark their little arts; but, as fraud will inter- 
again, leave off sketching. Whatever you do,|meddié in every transaction of life, where we 
finish it.” cannot oppose ourselves to it with effect, it is by 
He next attempts to warn this. unmanageable | no means our duty or our interest, to make our- 
painter, of the idle habit of attempting every | selves uneasy, or to multiply enemies on account: 
thing at once. of it. In particular, you may be assured, that 
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the traffic in antiquity, and all the enthusiasm, 
folly, or fraud that miay be in it, never did, and 
never can, hurt the merit of living artists. Quite 
the contrary is my opinion. For I havé ever 
observed, that whatever it be that turns the 
minds of men to any thing relative to the arts, 
even the most remotely so, brings artists more 
and more into credit and repute. And though, 
now and then, the mere broker and dealer in such 
things runs away with a great deal of the profit, 
yet, in the end, ingenious men will find them- 
selves gainers by the dispositions which are 
nourished and cherished in the world by such 
pursuits.” 

The advice was thrown away. Barry’s ill- 
manners and discontented spirit had soon brought 
him into collision with the artists and persons 
connected with the arts in Rome. Of this he 
complained to Burke, but seems to have inti- 
mated that his acquirements would be benefited 
in consequence, probably by the seclusion which 
he thus brought upon himself. Burke's letter is 
incomparable, as a manual of general advice to 
all who must mix among mankind. To the 
fanciful or the fastidious—to those who weakly 
think themselves above their circle, or bitterly 
conceive that the neglect of their circle is to be 
averted only by hostility, and more peculiarly to 
all ranks of those irritable races, whose life must 
be a perpetual run under the fire of criticism. 
The motto of this fine document ought to be 
«“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 

“Until very lately, I had never heard any 
thing of your proceedings from others ; and when 
I did, it was much less than I had known from 
yourself;—that you had been upon ill terms with 
the artists and virtuosi in Rome, without much 
mention of cause or consequence. If you have 
improved those unfortunate quarrels to your ad- 
vancement in your art, you have turned a very 
disagreeable circumstance to a very capital ad- 
vantage. However you may have succeeded in 
this uncommon attempt, permit me to suggest to 
you, with that friendly liberty which you have 
always had the goodness to bear from me, that 
you cannot possibly always have the same suc- 
cess, with regard to cither your fortune or your 
reputation. Depend upon it, that you will find 
the same. competitions, the same jealousies, the 
same arts and cabals, the same emulations of 
interest and fame, and the same agitations and 
passions here, that you have experienced in Italy. 
And if they have the same effect on your tem- 
per, they will have just the same effect on your 
interest, and, be your merit what it will, you 
will never be employed to paint a picture. It 
will be the same in London as in Rome, and the 
same in Paris as in London, for the world is 
pretty nearly alike in all its parts. Nay, though 
it . : A 


own eyes, a genius of the first rank lost to 
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must, if you do not assume a manner of acting 
and thinking here, totally different from what 
your letters from Rome have described to me. 

“ That you have had just subjects of indigna- 
tion always, and of anger often, I do noways 
doubt ; who can live in the world without some 
trial of his patience? But believe me, my dear 
Barry, that the arms with which the ill disposi- 
tions of the world are to be combated, and the 
qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, 
and we reconciled to it, are moderation, gentle. 
ness, a little indulgence to others, and a great 
deal of distrust of ourselves ; which are not quali- 
ties of a mean spirit, as some may possibly 
think them; but virtues of a great and noble 
kind, and such as dignify our nature as much 
as they contribute to our repose and fortune. 
For nothing can be so unworthy of a well- 
composed soul, as to pass away life in bick- 
erings and litigation, in snarling and scuffling 
with every one about us. Again and again, 
my dear Barry, we must be at peace with our 
species ; if not for their sakes, yet very much for 
our own. Think what my feelings must be, from 
my unfeigned regard, and from my wishes that 
your talents might be of use ; when I see what 
the inevitable consequences must be, of your per- 
severing in what has hitherto been your course, 
ever since I knew you; and which you will per- 
mit me to trace out for you beforehand. 

“ You will come here; you will observe what 
the artists are doing; and you will sometimes 
speak a disapprobation in plain words, and some- 
times by a no less expressive silence. By de- 
grees you will produce some of your own works. 
They will be variously criticised ; you will defend 
them; you will abuse those who have attacked 
you; expostulations, discussions, letters, possibly 
challenges, will go forward. In the meantime, 
gentlemen will avoid your friendsbip, for fear of 
being engaged in your quarrels. You will fall 
into distresses, which will only aggravate your 
disposition for further quarrels. You will be 
obliged, for maintenance, to do any thing for 
anybody—your very talents will depart, for 
want of hope and encouragement; and you will 
go out of the world, fretted, disappointed, and 
ruined. 

“ Nothing but my real regard for you, could 
induce me to set those considerations in this 
light before you. Remember, we are born to 
serve and to adorn our country, and not to con- 
tend with our fellow-citizens ; and that in particu. 
lar, your business is to paint, and not to dispute.” 
The prediction was true to the letter. 

Life was still opening upon Burke. Every 
year urged him more into public fame. He 
spoke on all great occasions in the House. The 
vividness and power of his fancy was becoming 
constantly more effective, from his constant ac- 





world, himself, and his friends ; as I certainly 
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Burke had passed all his contemporaries, shorn 
the old leaders of party of their laurels, and by 
universal consent was placed at the head of Op- 
position. 

This maturity of his powers had arrived at a 
memorable time. ‘The state of the Empire re- 
quired the highest ability in the Governors of the 
State, and gave the largest scope for all the attri- 


butes of political knowledge, wisdom, and elo-| 
ment of the actual course of Providence in the! posal, on the 19th of April, 1774, for the final 
affairs of nations, a new light may be thrown on| 


quence in the Senate. If the world shall ever 
become virtuous enough to deserve a develope- 


the whole aspect of history. Events remote, 
trivial, and obscure, may be found to have been 
the origin to the greatest transactions. A chain 
of circumstance may be traceable round the 
globe; and while the shortsightedness of the 
worldly politician deems the catastrophe com- 
plete and closed, its operation may be but more 
secretly extending, to envelope a still larger} 


space, and explode with a more dazzling and 
The revolt of America has) preceeding speaker, give unequivocal proof of 


tremendous ruin. 
been attributed to the attempt to lay on taxes: 
without representation. But a more remote, yet| 


substantial ground for the spirit of resistance, | liament. 


was to be found .in the French war of twenty | 
years before. At that period the colonists were 
first taught their use in the field—the advantages 
of natives over foreigners, in the forest skir-| 
mishes—-the natural strength of the swamp, the | 
river, and the thicket—the utter helplessness of | 
the most disciplined army of Europe to resist 
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vice of Opposition, is a maxim which will not be 
disputed by the morals of Parliament; and thus 
this eminent person may have been blamelessly 
drawn in to give his support to pretensions, 
which his calmer reason would have discovered 
to be utterly untenable. 

The tea-duty, of all pretexts the most trivial 
for a great insurrectionary movement against a 
protecting and parent state, was the constant 
topie of Ministers and Opposition. At length 
the question was brought to an issue, by a pro- 





repeal of the obnoxious duty. Burke rose in 
reply to a vehement speech on the Ministerial 
side, by Wolfran Cornwall, one of the new Lords 
of the Treasury. It is said that a considerable 
portion of this reply was the work of the moment. 
Of course, he had too much deference for the 
House, and too much regard for his own rank 





there, to venture so important a question alto- 
gether upon the chance impulses of the hour. 
But its direct allusions to the arguments of the 


that ready and rapid seizure of circumstances, 
which form the chief talent of a debater in Par- 
This speech, too, has the distinction of 
being the first that has been preserved. Its ef- 
'fect on the House had induced several of the 
Members to take notes, and from those the 
| speech was subsequently given to the public 
curiosity. It abounds in strong appeals, and 
| dexterous instances of language. “For nine 
“long years,” it began, “we have been lashed 


the famine and inclemency of the wilderness—) round and round this circle of occasional argu- 
and the utter feebleness of the most dexterous| ments and temporary expedients. We have had 
tactics before the simple activity and courage of| them in every shape—we have looked at them 
the American hunter on his own ground. Wash-|in every point of view. Invention is exhausted, 
ington had served in. the British campaigns;—reason is fatigued,—experience has given 
against the French masters of the chain of for-| judgment, but obstinacy is not yet conquered.” 
tresses, extending from Quebec in a circle tothe|* * * “It is through your American trade 
west and south, through the forests ; and the les- that your .East India conquests are to be pre- 
son was not forgotten by him or his Virginian! vented from crushing you with their burden. 
countrymen. It unquestionably rendered the They are ponderous indeed, and they must have 
population less fearful of a shock with even the that great country to lean on, or they tumble on 
mighty power of England; and tae first im-| your head. The same folly has lost you the 
pulse which was given to the national spirit, by | benefit at once of the West and the East. This 
the first imaginary pressure of the slightest of folly has thrown open the folding-doors to con- 
all national bonds, found the Americans falling |traband. It will be the means of giving the pro- 
back upon the memories of their successful skir-| fits of the trade of your colonies to every nation 
mishes, and not unwilling to renew the stirring | ‘but yourselves. Never did a people suffer so 
times, when the lance and the rifle would be- | much from a preamble. It is a tax of sophistry 
come names of terror in the hands of the woods-/—a tax of pedantry—a tax of disputation—a 
man once more. | tax of war and rebellion—a tax for any thing 
Burke's rank in the House naturally induced | but benefit to the imposers, or satisfaction to the 
him to take a prominent part in the debates on | subje ct.” * * * “T pass by the use of the 
America. But he had an additional source of King’s name in a matter of supply, that sacred 
knowledge and feeling, in his personal connexion | and reserved right of the Commons. I conceal 


with the State of New-York, for which he had 
been appointed agent in 1771. It is not im- 
probable that to this connexion may be ascribed 
some share of the e ardour with 


which he adopted the complaints of America. 
That his nature disdained corruption, is acknow- 
ledged; that the advocacy of a side which em- 
barrassed the Minister, was the established ser- 








the ridiculous figure of Parliament, hurling its 
thunders at the gigantic rebellion of America, 
and then, five days after, prostrate at the feet of 
those assemblies which we affected to despise ; 
begging them, by the intervention of our Minis- 
terial sureties, to receive our submission.” 

From those keen and 


pointed sentences, 
scouatinenchehen ieee 
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“ Let us,” he “exclaims, embrace some system or 
other, before we put an end to this session. Do 
you mean to tax America, and to draw a produc. 
tive revenue from her? If you do, speak out— 
name, fix this revenue—settle its quantity—de- 
fine its objects—provide for its collection, and 
then fight, when you have something to fight for. 
If you murder, rob; if you kill, take possession; 
but do not appear in the character of madmen as 
well as assassins, violent, vindictive, bloody and 
tyrannical, and all without an object.” 

Lord Caermarthen had remarked in the course 
of the debate, that America was at least as much 
represented as Manchester, which had made no 
complaint of a want so imaginary, and that the 
Americans ought, as the children of England, to 
have exhibited somewhat more of the spirit of 
filial ebedience. Burke's forcible and brilliant 
remark on this charge, produced an extraordi- 
nary sensation in the whole assembly. 

“The noble lord,” said he, “ calls the Ameri- 
cans our children, and such they are. But when 
our children ask for bread, shall we give them a 
stone? When they wish to assimilate to their 
parent, and to reflect with a true filial resem- 
blance the beauteous countenance of British li- 
herty, are we to turn to them only the deformed 
part of the British Constitution? Are we to give 
them our weakness for their strength, our oppro- 
brium for their glory, and the slough of slavery, 
which we are not able to work off, to serve them 
for their freedom ?” 

Even in this speech he strikes a blow at the 
political metaphysics, which the later and more 
glorious part of his life was so vigorously em- 
ployed inexposing. “Those are,” said he, “ the 
arguments of states and kingdoms. Leave the 
rest to the schools. But if intemperately, un- 
wisely, fatally, you sophisticate and poison the 
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Burke’s representation of Wendover. But he 
had given proof of qualities which made his pre- 
sence necessary to his party in the House; and, 
by the Rockingham interest, he was returned for 
Malton. But he was to ascend a higher step in 
popular distinctions. While he had scarecly 
more than made his acknowledgments to the 
northern electors, a deputation from Bristol was 
announced. It had been sent by a strong body 
of the merchants, to propose his nomination in 
their city, and offered to bring him in free of all 
canvass or expense. So striking an evidence of 
the public value for his services could not be 
declined. He immediately took leave of Malton, 
and started for Bristol, where he arrived only on 
the sixth day of the election. There was no 
time to be lost; and, notwithstanding his weari- 
ness, for he had travelled forty hours without 
rest, he drove to the hustings. The candidates had 
been Lord Clare and Mr. Brickdale, the late mem- 
bers, with Mr. Cruger, a considerable merchant. 
On the second day of the poll, Lord Clare had given 
up the contest; Brickdale had rendered himself 
unacceptable to the merchants, and they deter- 
mined to find a candidate at once master of the 
commercial interests of the empire, and possess- 
ing weight in the House. The deputation had 
immediately set out for London in search of 
Burke; from London they had followed him to 
Yorkshire, and they soon had the gratification 
of seeing him returned for their city. 

The speech which he addressed to the electors 
on his arrival, a brief, but eloquent exposition of 
his political views, shewed at the instant how 
highly his friends were justified in his selection. 
America was pow the topic upon which all others 
turned, and he, of course, alluded to it. Butit is 
gratifyi ing to have his explicit declaration that he 
never contemplated the rash separation, he never 





very source of government by urging subtle de- 
ductions, and consequences odious to those you 
govern, from the unlimited and ilKmitable nature 
of supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by 
these means to call that sovereignty in question. 
If you drive him hard, the boar will turn upon 
the hunters.” 

This speech was one of the most signal tri- 
umphs of the orator. ‘The debate had been long 
and tedious ; the members had gradually thinned 


away to the coffee-room, and neighbourhood of} 


the house. When it was told that Burke was on 
his legs, public expectation was excited, but it 


countenanced the unnatural rebellion, and he 
never justified the insolent denial of British right, 
which formed the head and front of American 
offending. “I have held,” said he, “and ever 
shall maintain, to the best of my power, unim- 
paired and undiminished, the just, wise, and ne- 
cessary constitutional superiority of Great Britain. 
This is necessary fer America, as well as for us— 
I never mean to depart from it. Whatever may 
be lost by it, I avow it. The forfeiture even of 
your favour, if by such a declaration I could for- 
feit it, never will make me disguise my senti- 
ments on the subject. But I have ever had a 


was only when he had thoroughly entered on his |clear opinion, and have ever held a constant, cor- 


subject, that the reports of his extraordinary 


respondent conduct, that this superiority is con- 


brilliancy on that night suddenly crowded the |sistent with all the liberties which a sober and 


house. From that moment, their expressions of|spirited American ought to desire. 


delight were incessant. ‘The hearers in the 


I never 
mean to put any colonist, or any human being in 


galleries could be scarcely restrained from burst-|a situation not becoming a freeman.” 


ing out into loud applause. At one of these 
hidden and powerful turns with which the speech 


On the popular claims which, at that time, 
were echoed and re-echoed through the kingdom, 


abounded, Lord John Townshend, who had been jhe is equally bold—“ The distinguishing part of 


familiar with all the leaders of debate, exclaimed, jour constitution is its liberty. 


To preserve that 


“Good heavens, what a man is this! Where |liberty inviolate, secms the particular duty and 
could he have found such transcendent powers!” | proper trust of a member of the House of Com- 





The dissolution of Parliament put an end to 





mons, But the liberty, the only liberty I mean, 
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is a liberty connected with order, that not only 
exists along with order and virtue, but which 
cannot exist at all without them. It inheres in 
good and steady Government, as in its vital prin- 
ciple.” 

At the close of the poll, which was prolonged 
with unusual perseverance, another demand was 
made on his political fortitude, by that question 
of pledges which has fettered so many of the “ in- 
dependents” of our own day. Cruger had made 
some idle admission as to their power of binding 
the candidate. “I wish,” said Burke in his final 
address, “that topic had been passed by; ata 
time when I have so little leisure to discuss it.” 
He then proceeded to state his sentiments, which 
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edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility ; and 
of no use but to indicate the shiftings of every 
popular gale.” } 

Election jests are not always long lived. But 
Cruger’s deficiencies, in comparison with Burke's 
public ability as a spéaker, gave rise to a bur- 
lesque of the opulent man of trade, which is still 
memorable at Bristol. On the conclusion of 
Burke's fine address, Cruger stood up; but his 





fount of eloquence would not flow. At length 
jthe genius of the counting-house saved him from 
[utter silence. “I say ditto to Mr. Burke, I say 
| ditto to Mr. Burke !” he exclaimed, and rushed 
from the hustings, in a general roar of laughter 


and applause. 








have, till one fatal period of change in every thing,| Burke's definition of the duties of a member of 
formed the law on the subject. “ It is the duty | Parliament, with which he closed his speech, 
of the representative to sacrifice his repose, his| shows how little he shared in the extravagances 
pleasures, his satisfactions, to his constituents—] of his time or our own. It is as applicable to 
But his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment,) this hour as it was to the moment when it was 
his enlightened conscience, he ought not to sac-| first hailed by every lover of legitimate freedom. 
rifice to you, to any man, or to any set of living.|“'To be a good member of Parliament, is, let me 
They are a trust from Providence, for the abuse | tell you, no easy task ; especially at this time, 
of which he is deeply answerable. Your repre-| when there is so strong a disposition to run into 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, but his|the perilous extremes of servile compliance or 
judgment; and he betrays instead of serving you,| wild popularity. To unite circumspection with 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. * * * * */vigour is absolutely necessary, but it is extreme- 
If government were a matter of will, upon any| ly difficult. We are now members for a rich 
side; yours, without question, ought to be supe-| commercial city, that city is, however, but a part 
rior. But government and legislation are mat-| ofa rich commercial nation, the interests of which 
ters of reason and judgment, not of inclination.| are various, multiform, and intricate. We are 
And what sort of reason is that, in which the de- | members for that great nation, which itself, how- 





terminatiou precedes the discussion ; in which 
one set of men deliberate, and another decide ; 
and where those who form the conclusion are per- 
haps three hundred miles distant from those who 
hear the arguments? * * * * Authoritative 
instructions, mandates, which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey; these are 
things utterly unknown to the laws of this land, 


ever, is but a part of a great empire, extended by 
our virtue and our fortune to the farthest limits 
of the east and the west. All these wide-spread 
|interests must be considered, must be compared, 
must be reconciled, if possible. We are mem- 
bers for a free country, and surely we all know, 
that the machine of a free country is no simple 
thing; but, as intricate and as delicate as it is 





and which arise from a fundamental mistake of| valuable. ‘We are members in a great and an- 


the whole order and tenor of onr constitution — 


cient monarchy. And we must preserve reli- 


Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from | giously the true legal rights of the sovereign, 
different states, and with hostile interests, which| which form the key-stone that binds together the 
interests each must maintain as an agent against| noble and well-constructed arch of our empire 


other agents. But Parliament is a deliberative 


assembly of one nation with one interest, that of 


the whole. You choose a member indeed; but 
when you have chosen him, he is not member for 
Bristol, but he is a member of Parliament.” 

And those words were not the bravado of a 
man secure of his seat. He acted up to their 
spirit, even when the loss of his seat was involved 
in the action. In 1780, he repeated his declara- 
tion“ I did not obey your iustructions. No; I 
conformed to the instructions of truth and nature, 
and maintained your interests against your opi- 
nions, with a constancy that became me. A re- 
presentative worthy of you ought to be a person 
of stability. I am to look indeed to your opi- 
nions. But to such opinions as you and I must 
look to, five years hence. I was not to look at 
the flash of the day. I knew that you chose me 


in my place, along with others, to be a pillar of|and the man was 


the State, and not a weathercock on the top of the 


and our constitution.” 

A history of public questions might be a work 
worthy of some great benefactor to his country. 
| It would show the perpetual facility with which 


i) 


. |the public mind may be fruitlessly disturbed.— 


The guilty dexterity with which popular impos- 
ture may inflame popular passion; and the utter 
absurdity with which nations may be impregna- 
ted, at the moment when they are giving them- 
selves credit for supreme wisdom; the whole 
forming a great legacy of political common sense 
for the benefit of the future. An extract from 
the follies of the fathers, for an antidote to the 
crimes of posterity. 

Within the latter half of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, the visitations of this periedic frenzy thicken- 
ed. Frederic and the Seven Years’ War roused 
every talker in England into an angry elocution, 
an enemy to his 





country who could doubt the cause of Prussia.— 


‘ 
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cooled away, and men were astonished at their 
own extravagance. The Middlesex elections 
next discovered the organ of political frenzy in 
the public brain. The nation was instantly in a 
paroxysm. Every man was an orator, and every 
orator exclaimed, that all past hazards were no- 
thing to the inevitable ruin of the hour; what 
was life without liberty, and what was liberty 
without the power of election. England saw this 
day pass too, and the chief miner lay aside the 
match which he had been so long waving at the 
mouth of the mine, shelter himself in an opulent 
sinecure, and laugh at the dupes whose clamour 
had been its purchase. The American question 
next roused the multitude. The whole host 
of obscure politicians were instantly awakened 
in their retreats, and poured forth, brandishing 
their rusty and uncouth weapons for the colonies. 
Every factious clamour from beyond the Atlantic 
was echoed from our shores with either a shout 
of applause or a groan of sympsthy. Thousands 
and tens of thousands inflamed themselves into 
the conception that the hourly fate of England 
was hung in the balance of America. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands iinbued themselves 
with American politics until the English complex- 
ion had vanished from their features, and they 
actually saw nothing in sullen ingratitude, but 
generous resistance, and in a rash, unjustifiable, 
and godless determination to throw off all the 
ties of duty, kindred, and sworn allegiance, buta 
heroic and English repulsion of tyranny. We 
see, and we should see it with a natural alarm at 
the power of political illusion, the extent to which 
this fantastic folly usurped over the higher minds 
of England. We may well shrink at the strength 
of the whirlpool when we see it sweeping Burke 
and Chatham round, through every circle but the 
last, and f{ose most muscular minds of the em- 
pire, barely making their escape from being ab- 
sorbed and sunk in the common gulf of national 
perversion. Catholic Emancipation was the next 
crisis of the public folly. Its cry rang through 
the empire, until the whole tribe of loose politics, 
the general living discontents, the incurable bit- 
ternesses against all government, the alienations 
from all rule,*the whole fretful accumulation of 
imaginary wrongs, imaginary rights, and imagi- 
nary panaceas for all the common difficulties of 
mankind, were marshalled at the sound of that! 
voice of evil. Other and more disciplined forces 
soon joined to swell that levy. The priesthood 
sounded the trumpet from their altars. The 
armed banditti of Irish faction, long trained by 
mid-day insults to all authority, and midnight 
usurpation of all power, moved at the head of 
the insurrection, and Parliament was stormed.— 
The great body of the English nation must be 
exonerated, in this instance, from the guilt of the 
act, if they shall yet be compelled to share deeply 
in the misfortune of its consequences. But the 
battle was not now fought upon the old ground. 
The nation was excluded from the contest, and 


This absurdity had its day. The public fever'reserved only to be delivered over in fetters to 
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the conqueror. The battle was fought not in 
Parliament, but in the Cabinet. The weaponsof 
English allegiance, virtue, and wisdom, were pe- 
tition and remonstrance. The weapons of Po- 
pish ambition were open and hourly murder, 
pitiless conflagration, notorious bands of blood, 
the curses of a furious superstition, the triumph- 
ings of unpunished insurrection, insolent appeals 
to foreign Powers, and the traitorous’ menaces of 
national separation. The walls of the Cabinet, 
impregnable to the weapons of Constitutional 
entreaty, broke down instantly before the assaults 
of unconstitutional foree. For this emergency 
there was but one resource; and it is in no ten- 
dency to undue homage, that we pronounce that 
resource to be Rericton. If that Cabinet had 
but remembered that there was a Providence 
above them, they would never have shrunk from 
the fullest trials of the strength of Englandagainst 
the guilty fury of Popish faction, with all its al- 
lies of treason, rapine, and infidelity. Manfully, 
candidly, and wisely, they would have resisted 
the madness of the hour, and their resistance 
would have been triumphant; they would have 
been at this moment in possession of power, if to 
the champions of the cause of God, the gratifica- 
tions of human power are.worth considering; 
they would have saved England from calamities, 
now growing on her from moment to moment, 
and which seem to deepen only into the bloody 
vista of civil war; and-with the whole vast and 
high-minded population of the British Empire 
rejoicing in their authority, and supporting them 
with its irresistible strength, they would have 
wielded the affairs of England and the world 
until they were gathered in glory to their 
graves. 

This illusion will pass away, like all that went 
before. But it will not pass away with the im- 
punity of the past follies. It has been tinged 
with crime, a dash of blood and treason has been 
flung on the national character, which will not 
be bleached away by the common operation of 
time. ‘There is a stain on the floor of that Cabi- 
net which will tell, to the remotest age, the spot 
where the dagger was driven into the side of the 
Constitution. Evil days are coming, evil days 
have come. Who talks now of the majesty of 
public deliberation? Who thinks now of the 


\dignity of halls, which once echoed to the noblest 


aspirations of human wisdom, philosophy, and 
courage? Or who thinks of their old sacredness 
without thinking of the Capitol taken by assault, 
and the Goth and the Gaul, the ferocious sons of 
the forest and the swamp, playing their savage 
gambols, plucking the Roman Senator by the 
beard, from his ¢curule chair, rending the ivory 
sceptre from his hand ? 

Burke’s speech on American affairs, on the 
22d of March, 1775, isrecorded as one of his most 
remarkable displays of ability. In the general 
resistance of the Ministry to all proposals of 


treating with the Colonies, and the general ineffi- 


















ciency of Opposition to concoct even any plausi-! 
ble measure, the task fell upon Burke, and he 
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conciliation failing, force remains; but fotce fail- 
ing, no farther hope of conciliation is left. Pow- 


employed himself in framing the memorable jer and authority are sometimes bought by kind- 


“ Thirteen Articles,” which were to be the pur- 


ness; but they can never be begged as alms, by 


chase of national tranquillity. ‘The project be-|an impoverished and defeated violence. A fur- 
longed to party; it was of course extravagant ;/ther objection to force is, that you impair the ob- 
and the result was, of course, failure. Rash con-|ject by your very endeavours to preserve it. ‘The 
ciliation naturally inflames the malady which it|thing you fought for is not the thing which you 


proposes to cure; America 


in her re-|recover ; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and con- 


bellion, only the more fortified by the knowledge ,sumed in the contest.” 


that she had active partisans, and inactive repug- 


His remark on the state of society in the 


nants, in the mother country. ‘The topic is now |Southern Provinces of America, unquestionably 


unimportant, but the speech has still a high value 
as an example of eloquence, and as a depository 


true as it is, may give some insight into the 
grounds of their present dispute with the North- 


of that moral wisdom, which embalms the most/ern, and of that original and native difference 
temporary and decaying subjects of the great|which must end in national struggle. “In Vir- 


orator. 


We shall give a few of the detached and | ginia and the Carolinas, they have a vast multi- 


characteristic sentences. * * * “I have no|tude of slaves. Where this is the case in any 


very exalted opinion of paper government, nor of |part of the world, those-who are free, are by far 
any politics in which the plan is to be wholly |the most proud and jealous of their freedom-— 


separated from the execution. 


Public calamity is a mighty leveller; and there |a kind of rank and privilege. 


* * #* # *)Freedom to them is not only an enjoyment, but 


Not seeing there 


are occasions when any, even the slightest, chance |that freedom, as in countries where it is a com- 
of doing good must be laid hold on, even by the }mon blessing, and as broad and general as the 
most inconsiderable person. * * * * Thepro-jair, may be united with much abject toil, with 
position is peace. Not peace through the me-|great misery, with all the exterior of servitude, 
dium of war. Not peace to be hunted through the | Liberty looks among them, like something more 


labyrinth of intricate and endless negotiations.—|noble and liberal. 


I do not mean to commend 


Not peace to arise out of universal discord, fomen-|the superior morality of this sentiment, which 
ted on principle in all parts of the empire. Not{has at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I 
peace to depend on the juridical determination of} cannot alter the nature of man. The fact is so; 
perplexing questions ; or the precise marking the |and the people of the Southern Colonies are much 
shadowy boundaries of a complex government.— | more strongly, and with a higher and more stub- 
It is simple peace, sought in its natural course,|born spirit, attached to Liberty, than those to the 


and in its ordinary haunts. 
in the spirit of peace. * * * * 


It is peace, sought |Northward. Such were allthe ancient common- 
Refined policy | wealths; such were our Gothic ancestors; such 


ever has been the parent of confusion, and ever|in our days were the Poles; and such will be all 
will be, so long as the world endures. Plain | masters of slaves, who are not slaves themselves. 
good intention, which is as easily discovered at|In such a people, the haughtiness of domination 
the first view as fraud is surely detected at last,|combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, 
is of no mean force in governing mankind.—|and renders it invincible.” 


Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing and ce- 
menting principle. 











His eloquent observation on the general taste 


* * * * Greatand acknow- | for legal studies which predominated in America, 


ledged force is not impaired in either effect or|is true to fact and nature. “When great ho- 
opinion by an unwillingness to exert itself. ‘The |nours and great emoluments do not win over this 
superior power may offer peace with honour and knowledge to the service of the state, it is a for- 


with safety; Such an offer, from such a power, 


midable adversary to the government. Abeunt 


will be attributed to magnanimity. But the con-|studia in mores. This study renders men acute, 
cessions of the weak are the concessions of fear. | inquisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, ready im 


When such a one is disarmed, he is wholly at 


defence, full of resources. 


In other countries, 


the mercy of his superior, and he loses for ever |the people, more simple and of a less mercurial 
that time and those chances, which, as they hap- | cast, judge of an ill principle in government only 





all inferior power. 


pen to all men, are the strength and resources of|by an actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
I look on force, not evil and judge of the pressure of the grievance 
only as an odious, but a feeble instrument, for|by the badness of the principle. They augur 
preserving a people so numerous, so growing, and 
so spirited as this, in a profitable and subordinate | proach of tyranny in every tainted breeze.” * * * 
connexion. First, the use of force alone is but |“'Three thousand miles of ocean lie between you 
It may subdue tor a moment, but it/and the colonies. No contrivance can prevent 
does not remove the necessity of subduing again. |the effect of this distance in weakening govern- 
A nation is not governed, which is perpetually to|ment. Seas roll and months pass between the 
be conquered. My next objection is its uncer-jorder and the execution. 
tainty. Terror is not always the effect of force, | speedy explanation of a single point is enough to 
and an armament is not a victory. If you do|defeat a wholesystem. You have indeed winged 
not succeed, you are without resource. For, 


misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the ap- 


And the want of a 





Ministers of vengeance, who carry your bolts in 
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their poances to the uttermost verge of the sea |bably familiar to the lovers of English: eloquence. 
But there a power steps in, which limits the ar- | But every portion of the speech abounds with 
royance of raging passions and furious elements, noble illustrations, and lavish command of classic 


and says, ‘So far shalt thou go, and nu further!’ language. In allusion to the undovbted fact, 
Whe are you that should fret and rage, and bite that the true way to secure a revenue is to begin, 
the chains of nature ?” jnot by fiscal regulations, but by making the peo- 
His anticipation of the results that must yet ple masters of their own wealth, he suddenly 
follow from the extension of the colonies, through | starts from the simplest form of the statement, 
the western lands of America, is probably not far into various and luminous figures. “ What, says 
from its fulfilment, though the sea-shore States the financier, is peace to us, without money.— 
have abandoned their allegiance. “You cannot| Your plan gives us no revenue. Yes, but it does, 
station garrisons in every part of those deserts. for it secures to the subject the power of refusal, 
If you drive the people from cne place, they will the first of all revenues. Experience is a cheat, 
carry on their annual tillage, and remove with and fact a liar, if this power in the subject of pro- 
their flocks and herds to. another. Many of the portioning his grant, or of not granting at all, 
people in back settlements are already little at-, has not been found the richest mine of revenue 
tached to particular situations. Already they ‘ever discovered by the skill or the fortune of man. 
have topped the Apalachian mountains. ‘Thence It does not indeed vote you any paltry, or limit- 
they behold before them an immense plain, one ed sum. But it gives the strong box itself, the 
vast rich level meadow, a square of five hundred fund, the bank, from which only revenues can 
miles. Over this they would wander without a arise among a people sensible of freedom. Posita 
possibility of restraint; they would change their luditur arca. Most may be taken where most is 
manners with their habits of life; would soon accumulated. And what is the soil or climate 
forget a government by which they were disown- where experience has not uniformly proved, that 
ed; would become hordes of English Tartars, the voluntary flow of heaped up plenty, bursting 
and pouring down upon your frontiers a fierceand from the weight of its own luxuriance, has ever 
irresistible cavalry, become masters of your go- run with a more copious stream of revenue, than 
vernors and counsellors, your collectors and could be squeezed from the dry husks of oppres- 
comptrollers, and of all the slaves that adhered to sed indigence by the straining of all the political 
them. Such would, and in no long time mustbe,| machinery in the world?” 
the effect of attempting to forbid as a crime, and, During this anxious period, while all the ele- 
to suppress as an evil, the command and blessing ments of public life were darkening, and the tem- 
of Providence, increase and multiply.” | pest which began in America threatened to make 
Towards the close of this great performance, its round of the whole European horizon, Burke 
he lays down the principle, (so adverse to that of found leisure and buoyancy of spirit for the full 
the entiusiasts for new constitutions,) that in all enjoyment of society. He was still the universal 
things, even in freedom, we must consider the! favourite. Even Johnson, adverse as he was to 
price, and settle with ourselves how far we may him in politics, and accustomed to treat all ad- 
be satisfied with what is attainable. “ Although | versaries, on all occasions, with rough contempt 
there are some among us who think our consti- or angry sarcasm, smoothed down his mane, and 
tution wants many improvements to make it a/ drew in his talons in the presence of Burke. On 
complete system of liberty, perhaps none who/one occasion, when Goldsmith, in his vague style, 
are of that opinion would think it right to aim at talked of the impossibility of living in intimacy 
such improvement by disturbing his country, and | with a person having a different opinion on any 
risking every thing thatis dear to him. Inevery| prominent topic, Johnson rebuked him as usual. 
arduous enterprise we consider what we are to!“ Why, no, Sir. You must only shun the sub- 
Jose, as well as what we are to gain; and the |ject on which you disagree. For instance, I can 
more and better stake of liberty every people pos-/|live very well with Burke. I love his knowledge, 
sesses, the less they will hazard in a vain attempt | his genius, his diffusion and affluence of conver- 
to make it more. ‘These are the words of aman.|sation. But I would not talk to him of the Rock- 
Man acts from adequate motives relative to his |ingham party.” 
interest, and not on metaphysical speculations—)| In his reserve upon this topic, Johnson preba- 
Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions | bly meant to exhibit more kindness than met the 
us, and with great weight and propriety, against|car, for the Rockingham party had become the 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in | tender point of Burke’s public feelings. That 
moral arguinents, as the most fallacious of all| party had been originally driven to take refuge 
sophistry.” under its nominal leader, by the mere temptation 
In these fragments the object has been exelu-| of high Whig title, hereditary rank, and large for- 
sively to extract the maxims of political truth——j|tune. But the Marquis had been found ineffi- 
‘The passages of oratorical beauty have been passed | cient or unlucky, and his parliamentary weight 











by; among the rest, that bold apostrophe to 
old Lord Bathurst on the progress of the Colo- 
nies to maturity within his lifetime, and the ner- 
vous description of the early vigour of their com- 
mercial and maritime pursuits. These are pro- 
Museum—No. 134. 





diminished day by day. Burke still fought, kept 
actual ruin at a distance, and signalized himself 
by all the vigour, zeal, and enterprise of an in- 
vincible debater. But nothing cou'd resist the 
force of circumstances; the party must change 
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its leader, or give up its arms. In this emer- 
gency, the Marquis proposed a total secession 
from Parliament. ‘To this proposal Burke, with 
due submission, gave way, but accompanied his 
acquiescence with a letter, in which, in stating 
his reasons for retreat, he so strikingly stated 
the reasons for the contrary, that the Marquis 
changed his opinion at once; and the field was 
retained for a new trial of fortune. Burke's im- 
pression, doubtless, was, that nothing is capable 
of being gained, though every thing may be lost, 
by giving up the contest; that nothing is sooner 
forgotten than the public man who is no longer be- 
fore the public eye; and that, whatever the na- 
tion may discover in vigorous resistance, it will 
never discover courage in flight, or wisdom in 
despair. 

His opinion on this point was touched on in a 
subsequent conversation with his friend Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. “Mr. Burke, I do not mean 
to flatter,” said Sir Joshua, “ but when posterity 
reads one of your speeches in Parlament, it will 
be difficult to believe that you took so much 
pains, knowing with certainty that it could pro- 
duce no effect—that not one vote would be gained 
by it.” 

7 Waiving your compliment to me,” was the 
reply, “I shall say, in general, that it is very 
well worth while for a man to take pains to 
speak well in Parliament. A man who has 
vanity speaks to display his talents. And if a 
man speaks well, he gradually establishes a cer- 
tain reputation and consequence in the general 
opinion, which sooner or later will have its politi- 
cal reward. Besides, though not one vote is 
gained, a good speech has its effect. Though 
an act which has been ably opposed passes into 
a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is) 
softened in such a manner, that we see plainly | 
the Minister has been told that the members at-| 
tached to him are so sensible of its injustice or 
absurdity from what they have heard, that it 
must be altered.” 
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thinned the benches. At length, when the House 
was almost a desert, he called for the reading of 
the Riot Act, to support some of his arguments. 
Burke's impatience could be restrained no longer, 
and under the double vexation of seeing the mo- 
tion ruined, and his own speech likely to be 
thrown away for want of an audience, he started 
up, almost instinctively, exclaiming, “The Riot 
Act, the Riot Act! for what? does not my ho- 
nourable friend see that he has dispersed the 
mob already ?” 

His exertions on the American question natu- 
rally brought him into intercourse with the prin- 
cipal persons connected with the subject. He 
corresponded with General Lee, a man of some 
acquirements, but of remarkable eccentricity, if 
not nearly insane. Lee afterwards took service 
in the American army, where he soon quarrelled 
with his superiors as much as at home; and 
found as little to reconcile his weak and giddy 
understanding and worthless heart, in republic- 
anism as in monarchy. Some intercourse with 
Franklin was the natural result of his position in 
the House. But Franklin at that timre was not 
the revolter that he afterwards became. He 
called upon Burke the day before he took his final 
leave of London, in 1775, and had a long inter- 
view with him. On this occasion Franklin ex- 
pressed great regret for the calamities which he 
viewed as the consequence of the ministerial de- 
terminations ; professing, that nothing could give 
bim more pain than the separation of the colonies 
from the mother-country ; that America had en- 
joyed many happy days under her rule, and that 
he never expected to see such again! How 
much of this was sineere, the character of the 
speaker justifies suspicion. Cold, worldly, and 
jealous, Franklin hated England for her pros- 
perity. And this feeling had broken out on the 
most accidental occasions. One day visiting 
the source of the Thames, he exclaimed, “ And 
is it this narrow stream that is to have dominion 
over a country that contains the Hudson and the 





He again observed,—* There are many mem- 


Ohio?” On leaving the Privy-Council, where 


bers who generally go with the Minister, who| he had been examined and taken to task by 
will not go all lengths. ‘There are many honest,| Wedderburne the Attorney-General, he mur- 
well-meaning country gentlemen, who are in|mured in the bitterness of personal revenge, 
Parliament only to keep up the consequence of|“ For this I will make your King a little king.” 
their families. Upon most of those a good|This was not the language of a peace-maker. 
speech will have influence.” "| His language to Burke was naturally the tale of 

“ What,” asked Sir Joshua, “ would be the re.| a client to his counsel, anxious to leave a favour- 
sult, if a Minister, secure of a majority, were to/ able impression behind him, giving the wrong 
resolve that there should be no speaking on his the air of right, and facing rebellion with the best 
side?” Burke answered, “he must soon go out.|colour. The Americans still panegyrise this 
The plan has been tried already, but it was found) man. His known skill makes the standing 
it would not do.” ‘figure of those swelling and schoolboy produc- 

In the midst of the more important matters | tions, the fourth of July speeches, the an- 
of debate, his natural good humour often relieved | nual elaborate abortion of Republican eloquence. 


the gravity of the house. His half-vexed, half- 
sportive remark on the speech of David Hartley, 
the member for Hull, an honest man, but a 
dreary orator, was long remembered. Burke had 
come, intending to speak to a motion on Ameri- 


But whatever they may do with his name, they 
should abjure his spirit. ‘To Franklin and to his 
doctrine of money-getting, his substitution of tbe 
mere business of amassing for the generous and 
natural uses of wealth, his turning the American 





can affairs to be brought forward by the mem-|into a mere calculator of profit and loss, and 
ber for Hull. But that gentleman's style rapidly America into a huge counting house, is due a 
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vast portion of every evil belonging to the cha-| of the smoke that comes rolling from the conflagre- 
racter of her people, and every convulsion that so jtion of the Church in Ireland, a furious and fina! 
inevitably threatens her government. ‘The soon- assault may be made upon the throne. 
er they lay his maxims and his memory in the| Burke's conceptions of the utterimpolicy of an 
grave together, the better for the national chance absentee tax, which had been proposed by Mr. 
of honour. The spirit of a pedlar ought not to) Flood, then at the head of opposition i in Ireland, 
preside over the councils of a great people. The ‘and was acquiesced in by the Ministry of 1773, 
Americans may erect his statue in their Temple were given in a letter to Sir Charles Bingham. 
of Mammon, if they will; but they must close From this we select a few sentences of the ar- 
the temple, and embrace a loftier worship, before | gument:—*“I look upon this projected tax in a 
they can be worthy of the renown of their an. very evil light. I think it is not advisable ;—1 
cestors, or be fitting trustees of the virtues to their | am sure it is not necessary. And, as it is not a 
posterity |mere matter of defiance, but involves a politica! 
e once more look to Burke for wisdom. “question of much importance, I consider the 
At the moment when these pages are passing |principle and precedent as far worse than the 
through the press, the affairs of Ireland are niin itself * * * * * Jn the first place, 
grossing the public attention. Among others of|it strikes at the power of this country; in thc 
those riolent palliatives, which have in them all | end, at the union of the whole empire. I do not 
the nature of poisons, is an a¥sentee-tax. ‘The mean to express any thing invidious concerning 
proposition is not new, for the spirit is not new | the superintending authority of Great Britain. 
that makes it. It is the characteristic of Ire-| But, if it be true, that the several bodies which 
land, that every succeeding age of her history is|make up this complicated mass, are to be pre- 
a counterpart of the preceding. Other nations ad- jeceved as one empire, an authority sufficient to 
vance, make progress, and, leaving their follies preserve this unity, and by its equal weight and 
and their prejudices behind them, push on in the! pressure to consolidate the various parts, must 
great general highway of European knowledge | reside somewhere, and that somewhere can b« 
and prosperity. But to Ireland this progress is|only in England. * * * * * A free 
forbidden by an influence, that the wisest and | communication by discretionary residence is ne- 
boldest of her minds has never been able to over- ‘cessary to allthe other purposes of communica- 
throw. A fierce superstition has bound the|tion. * * * * * If men may be disabled 
chain upon her, and she now can but range the| from following their suits here, they may kx 
length of its links. Every salient step, every |thus taxed into a denial of justice. A tax of two 
natural impulse of health and vigour, but acts as/| shillings may not do it; but the principle im- 
anew memento of the fetter that checks it in.| plies it. They who restrain may prohibit. 
stantly, and the first consciousness of freedom is | They who may impose two shillings in the 
made but to impress a keencr consciousness of) pound, may impose ten. And those who condi- 
the bond. Ireland, whether weary or fresh for | tion the tax to six months’ annual absence, may 
labour, whether exhausted by her efforts for or “carry that condition to six weeks, or to six days, 
against legitimate government, still struggles and ‘thereby totally defeat the means which have 
within the same limit, still finds her foot round- | been provided for extensive and impartial justice. 
ing the same narrow track of thorns and blood. * * * * * What is taxing a resort to, 
The evil of the land is Popery, which has been and residence in, any place, but declaring that 
the evil of every land where it first invaded law, your connexion with that place is a grievance? 
freedom, and religion. ‘The Parliament of Eng-|Is not such an Irish tax a virtual declaration 
land can do nothing in the distemper. ‘The root that England is a foreign country; and a renun- 
of the public hazard is not to be reached by the ciation of the principle of common naturalization, 
feeble handling of men accustomed only to the | which runs through the wholeempire?’ * * * 
slight derangements of the national health on|* * TI can easily conceive, that a citizen of 
this side of the Channel. Ireland must be un-| Dublin, who looks no further than his counter, 
happy, convulsed, and criminal, mntil, by either! may think that Ireland will be repaid for such a 
the energy of man, or the mercy of God, Popery | loss by any small diminution of taxes, or any in- 
is extinguished in the land. ‘Till that time | crease i in the circulation of money, that may be 
comes, national peace is utterly hopeless. The laid out in the purchase of claret or groceries in 
labours of English Senates will be thrown away.|his corporation. But I cannot think that any 
Insubordination will be the established lord of educated man, any man who looks with an en- 
Ireland, until England herself may begin to feel | lightened eye on the interests of Ireland, can be- 
the result, in the transmission of tumults to her|live that it is not highly for the advantage of 
own shores. The pestilence will come on the| Ireland, that this Parliament, which, whether 
tainted gale. The example of a successful de-| right or wrong, will make some laws to bind 
fiance of authority within sight of her walls, will) Ireland, should have some persons in it, who, by 
not be always lost on her domestic traitors.| connexion, by property, or by early preposes- 
The watchwords of Popish Rebellion will find| sions, are attached to the welfare of the country. 
Ssctstasian, wid ot tla hour hates thocrowa] dnt * There is another matter in the tax 
sectarianism, which at this hour hates the crown! that contradicts a very great principle necessary 
as much as it does the mitre ; and under cover, for preserving the union of the varieus parts of 
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the State ; because it does, in effect, discounte- | striking reason against an absentee tax would be 
nance intermarriage and mutual inheritance ;—! the almost total impossibility of raising it, in any 
things that bind countries more closely together |instance where the the landed owner was disin- 
than any laws $r constitutions whatsoever. Is|clined to assist the collection. Was the tax to 
it right, that a woman who marries into Ireland, | be contingent on a six months’ absence from the 
and perhaps well purchases her jointure or her|country? Is there to be a register of the goings 
dower there, should not, after her husband’s death, | in and out of every man? Or is an army of 
have it in her choice to return to her country | spies to be employed to trace gent'2men to their 
and her friends without being taxed for it? Or, dwellings ? Or is every owner of property (for 
if an Irish heiress should marry into an English the law must comprehend every man capable of 
family, and that great property in both countries | absenting himself, for whatever cause,) to be 
should thereby come to be united in the com-| compelled to make a return of his presence every 
mon issue; shall the descendant of that marriage | six months to Government? Or is residence 
abandon his natural connexions, his family in-|to imply the abiding of the whole family in the 
terests, his public and private duties, and be/ country, or of a part, or of the head of the family 
compelled to take up his residence in Ireland? Is ‘alone? In the former instances, who is to as- 
there any sense or justice in it, unless you af- | certain whether the requisite number of the family 
firm that there should be no such intermarriage, | constantly reside? Or if the residence of the 
and no such natural inheritance? Is there a|head of the house be satisfactory, how is the resi- 
shadow of reason, that, because a Lord Bucking-| dence ofa solitary and doubtless a highly discon- 
ham, a Duke of Devonshire, a Sir George Sa-|tented resident, who sends off his rental to sup- 
ville, possess property in Ireland, which has de-| port the expenditure or amusements of his family 
scended to them without any act of theirs, they|in Bath or London? Or, does not the whole 
should abandon their duty in Parliament, and| conception imply a scandalous, vexatious, and 
spend their winters in Dublin? or, having spent| expensive espionage? Or if not the landholder 
the session in Westminster, must they abandon | but his rents are to be the object, what is to in- 
their seats, and all their family interests, in|tercept the transmission of money to any part of 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and pass the rest of|the earth? ‘This part of the conception would 


the year in Wicklow, Cork or Tyrone? * * * 
But aman may have property in more parts 
of the Empire. He may have property in Ja- 
maica, as well asin England or Ireland. 1 know 
some who have property in all of them. Sup- 
pose this poor distracted citizen of the whole Em- 
pire, providing (if the nature of the laws will ad- 


imply an impossibility. A few men of large for- 
tunes, and constantly residing in England, a 
Marquis of Lansdowne, or a Duke of Devonshire, 
may be mulcted for the crimes of their ances- 
tors in paying their money for Irish estates, and 
not being able to be in Ireland and England 
jat the same time. But the great multitude 








mit of it,) a flying camp, and dividing his year, | against whom the act was especially leveled would 
as well as he can, between England and Ireland, | especially elude it. ‘The crowd, whom in bitterness 
and at the charge of two town houses, and two/| much more than impolicy the levellers would wish 
country houses in both kingdoms. In_ this/to fine for enjoying themselves for a year or two in 
situation he receives an account that a law isjeny other portion of the earth than Ireland, and pre- 
transmitted from Jamaica to tax absentces from | ferring Brighton and Cheltenham to a visit from 
that province, which is impoverished by the | Captain Rock, or an assassination at their own 
European residence of the possessors of their | doors, would unquestionably evade the statute, and 


lands. How is he to escape this ricochet of cross- 
firing of so many opposite batteries of notice and 
regulation? If he comply, he is more likely to 
he a citizen of the Atlantic Ocean and Irish Sea, 
than of either of the countries.” 

He then closely follows the argument into the 
case of minors sent to English schools or col- 
leges ; of law students sent to English Inns of 
Court; of people forced by infirmity to change 
their residence; of persons of embarrassed for. 
tunes, who retired in order to retrench, and asks, 
Are such fit objects of a tax? “ You begin to 
burthen those people precisely at the time when 
their cireumstances of health and fortune render 
them objects of relief and commiseration.” 

To those powerful reasons might be added the 


| leave nothing for its advocates but fruitless decla- 
|mation and expense thrown away. In 1773, 
| though the measure had already received the 
sanction of Ministers, the embarrassments of its 
| practical operation, and the probably interested 

and factious motives -of its proposers, were so 
{strongly suggested, that the project was sup- 
| pressed. 

We now draw to the close of one of the epochs 
of this great man’s public career. He was still 
under the obligations of a party. The American 
}question was fastened on him by the hands of 
lothers, and be dragged it on with a vigour that 
redeemed his pledge of fidelity. He persevered to 
the last moment, while there was a hope of recon- 
ciling the countries, and supported his repeated 





obvious ones. ‘That an absentee tax would be} proposals with an enthusiasm of eloquence which 
a virtual prohibition of all English money in the held the House in perpetual astonishment. A 
purchase of lands in Ircland ; for, who would/ speech in which he denounced the employment 
buy where he was to pay an additional tax for|of the Indian savages, as an aggravation of the 
his purchase? Thus the value of every acre in| horrors of war, is saitl to have produced effects 
Irelam! would be instantly sunk. A still more} unequalled by any effort of modern times. Of 
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this speech there is no record, further than its 
impression on the House. On its close, Colonel 
Barre started up, and declared, that if it were but 
published, he would have it naile? up on every 
church-door in the kingdom, by tue side of the 
proclamation for the General Fast. Sir George 
Saville pronounced in all quarters, that “he who 
had not been present on that night, had not wit- 
nessed the greatest triumph of eloquence within 
memory.” Governor Johnstone solemnly aver- 
red, that “ it was fortunate for the noble Lords 
on the Treasury Bench, North and Germain, 
that there were no strangers present, (the gallery 
having been cleared,) as their indignation would 
have roused the people in the streets to tear them 
in pieces on their way home.” 

But an event altogether unconnected with the 
labours of the British Parliament, suddenly 
brought the contests of party to aclose. America 
formed an alliance with France. ‘The war sud- 
denly became hazardous on the only side which 
ever threatens the British Empire with danger. 
From this period success evidently became too 
dear for the price that it might be politic in 
England to pay. Opposition was probably not 
less startled by this event than Ministers. If 
party ever feels, it felt then, and regretted the 
work of its own hinds. The declaration of 
Colonial independence was received by the an- 
tagonists of Administration with unequivocal sur- 
prise, perhaps with bitter regret. “ We must take 
it,” was their ; “ but itis not a matter 
of choice, but of hard and overpowering neces- 
sity.” Burke declared, that “it made him sick at 
heart, that it struck him to the soul, that he felt 
the claim to be essentially injurious to Great 
Britain, and one of which she could never get 
rid. No, never, never, never! It was not to be 
thought that he wished for the independence of 
America. Far from it. He felt ita circum- 
stance exceedingly detrimental to the fame, and 
exceedingly detrimental to the interests of his 
country.” LordChatham was equally full of elo- 
quent remorse: He exclaimed, that “he could 
never bring himself to admit the independence of 
the Colonies ; that the hand which signed the 
concession might as well rend the jewels from 
the British Crown at once; that the sun of Eng- 
land weuld go down, never to rise again.” Such is 
the sincerity of party, and such sometimes its 
punishment. ‘Those great men had laboured for 
years to pull down the supremacy which they 
loved, to raise up a revolt to the rank of tri- 
umph, and give the loose and desultory efforts 
of popular ambition the form and consistency of 
Empire. But while they contemplated nothing 
beyond the overthrow of the Minister, they found 
that their weapons had passed through his shield, 
and struck into the bosom of their country. 
Yet the whole question was destined to expose 
the short-sightedness, not less than the passions 
of party. The blows struck at the grandeur of 
England were quickly healed. The. separation 
of the Colonies was found to be the scparation of 
a branch from a. monarch of the forest, which 
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soon more than recovered the loss in its statelier 
strength and loftier luxuriance. In afew years 
the growth of the Colonies would have been a 
fatal appendage to England: the mere patronage 
of their offices must have made the Minister su- 
perior to the Constitution. The two countries 


might have still clung together, but it would be 
no longer an union of strength, but a common 
consent in corruption. But the arrear of evil 
must be paid at last, and the connexion would be 
severed, and the crimes punished by some fatal 
violence, some fearful explosion, which might 
have left of both nothing but ruins. 

But those were the errors of party, not of 
Burke ;, of his noviciate, not of his head or his 
heart ; of his allegiance to a political superior, 
not of his genius, acting on his ripened knowl- 
edge of the interests of the Empire. 

It is remarkable that as he gradually extrica- 
ted himself from the bonds of party, he became 
not merely a freer, but a more enlightened 
statesman.. While he continued in the ranks of 
the Rockingham party,.nothing but the extraor- 
dinary merits of his public speaking could res- 
cue him from the general cloud which. gathered 
on the fame of Opposition.. Further,.in the se- 
cond stage of his political career, he steered side 
by side with Fox; his rank as a patriot was 
still partially obscured, and his public services 
were narrowed, wasted, and humiliated by the 
conjunction. But his time was to come. For 
sincerity there is always a triumph at last. It 
was when he hoisted his flag alone, when he 
steered aloof from party, when abandoning the 
creeks and shallows of personal policy, he boldly 
followed the impulse of his own great mind, and 
made the cause uf England his guiding star, that 
his true character became visible, and he achieved 
the whole splendour of that fame, which, from 
his tomb, still lightens on his country. 





From the Quarterly Review. 


The Dramatic Works and Poems of James Shir- 
~ now first collected. With Notes by the late 
illiam Gifford, Esq. And additional Notes, 
and some Account of Shirley and his Writ- 
ings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 6 vols. 

London, 1832. 

Shirley at length takes his place among the 
poets of England. His collected works are, for 
the first time, within the reach of the common 
reader. A few years ago these volumes would 
have excited more general interest, and stood a 
chance of more extensive popularity. The ad- 
miration of our older dramatists was then at its 
height. The wonder and delight raised by a 
vein of poetry so rich and so deep, almost sud- 


denly disclosed, tempted" the public mind to ima- 
gine that its wealth was inexhaustible, and, in 
the fresh ardour of enthusiasm, it refused to sus- 
pect that much dross might be mingled with the 
precious metal... The strong excitement, in those 
days, perpetually administered by mo jern poetry, 
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kept the popular taste in a state prepared, and 
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wrought up, asit were, to receive with pleasure and left the field to those whose not less fervent, 
the force, the passionate vehemence, the splendid |though more discriminating love of our older 
imagery of our ancient theatre. Most of the poetry, maintained its fidelity. ‘These, as they 
successful poets then living were professed ad-|had been earlier, so they were more lasting vota- 
mirers, some avowed imitators, of the Elizabethan | ries ; as uninfluenced by the excitement, so supe- 
dramatists. ‘They seemed to demand, and ob-|rior to the capriciousness of popular admira- 
tained a favourable hearing for their masters in ' tion. 
the art. In the meantime great advantages had been 
If latterly this ardour of the public mind has|derived from the impulse given to the public 
sunk into comparative apathy, and its curiosity |taste. Excellent editions of the better, and even 
languished into indifference, we are not inclined | some of the inferior, of these old poets had been 
altogether to ascribe this defection from the ob-! published. Men who, like Mr. Collier and Mr. 
jects of brief idolatry to its general inconsistency :| Dyce, united the patient industry of the antiqua- 
—the blame must be borne, at least in an equal|rian with a real, yet chastened feeling for the 
share, by the injudicious panegyrists of our older | beauties of their authors, have continued to work 
poets. Of these some had but a cold, an anti-!on with unwearied assiduity, though with less 
quarian, or a bibliomaniae passion for these ne-| hope of reward from the general interest in their 
glected writers—they loved, not their invention, studies. The present edition of Shirley, com- 
their poetry, their character, but their rarity; menced, and almost finished, as to the collection 
their admiration rose and fell, not with the kind-|and the arrangement of the plays, by Mr. Gif- 
ling of their imagination, or the thrilling of their! ford, and now completed by the addition of the 
inmost heart, but with the anxiously-watched | poems, and a lift, by Mr. Dyce, closes that pro- 
vibrations of Mr. Southeby’s or Mr. Evans’s/lific but brilliant series of our dramatic authors, 
hammer; their principles of taste were on the| without which no library, which pretends tocom- 
margin of a Roxburghe catalogue—and inésti-|prehend the more valuable body of English 
mable must be the merit of that drama which! poetic literature, can be considered perfect. 
was not to be found in the Malone or the Gar-| Shirley was the ‘last minstrel’ of the English 
rick collection. But this was innocent in com-| stage. In him expired what may be properly 
parison with the patronage of another class, by |called the school of Shakspeare. Like our north- 
which the older dramatists were incumbered.|ern poet's ‘last of all the bards,’ or, as he was 
These were a certain race of writers with little | ealled by one of his contemporaries, ‘the last 
knowledge of the ancient drama, and less dis-|supporter of the dying scene,’ after enjoying 
crimination as to its real excellencies—professed | some years of fame and popularity, Shirley found 
admirers of poetry, but egregious admirers of| himself fallen upon an ungenial time, on days in 
themselves—who seizing upon these slumbering| which his art could obtain but little audience. 
worthies, as subjects for showy and cpigrammatic | Before his career was half run, his occupation 
essays, in which the public attention was invited, | was proscribed ; and at the Restoration, the lineal 
less to the long-neglected genius of the dead,\descendant of Fletcher and Massinger saw a 
than to the profound and original principles of new art take possession of the stage. He was a 
taste developed by the living. Some of them | stranger among the race of poets who sprung 
took possession of the ground, as it were, by aj} up around him—he belonged to another age; 
pretended right of discovery; and it became an|some of his plays, as well as those of his great 
object of competition to force into notice some | masters, Shakspeare and Fletcher, were indeed 
name, whose merit had been a seeret even to the | revived, but the rhyming heroic tragedy, and the 
initiated. In the meantime the authority of the | profligate comedy of intrigue, wer. in the ascen- 
more sound and judicious admirers of the old|dant—and Shirley stood aloof. Conscious, as it 
drama, such as the late Mr. Gifford and Mr.| were, that he belonged to a departed generation, 
Lamb—(men, perhaps, as opposite in the cha-| that he had nothing in common with the popular 
racter of their minds, as two so highly gifted | playwrights of the modern era, he refused to be- 
and accomplished could be, but who met upon leome a pupil in the new, the degenerate school, 
this common ground)—their ripe and sober/|and thus to form, as he might, the link between 
judgment was overborne by the louder and more|the romantic and that which called itself the 
extravagant praises lavished with equal profusion|heroie drama. Hence the civil wars draw a 
upon the humbler and the better part of this|complete line of demarcation between two pe- 
remarkable school. The reaction toc: place;|riods of dramatic art. 
the publie taste, wearied with these incessant Even if it had not thus come to a violent end, 
demands on its approbation—unable to admire |the Shakspearian drama might have yielded to 
in the mass, as it was authoritatively required to|that more slow and secret principle of change 
do, that which, in most cases, is only excellent in}which seems to operate upon taste, as upon 
particular passages; neither inclined, nor scarcely | everything else connected with our more! state; 
permitted, to make the necessary allowance for|at this period, however, its fate was inevitable. 
the difference of manners, or for the irreguluri-|Unless the drama could have taken higher 
ties of writers, who, if the most vigorous, ammus-|ground—unless, from an amusement it could 
ing, and various, are, unquestionably, the most|have become a political power—an engine by 
unequal—gradually fell off in its encouragement, | which one of the conflicting parties could strongly 
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work upon the opinions of men, it could not but{remote and mysterious future. It,was ‘another 
beconre extinct. Even Shakspeate himself, in|form in which the same great political drama 
such days of tumult and fierce collision, would|was developed, and absorbed all Jess real, all 
scarcely have commanded a hearing. It needed | fictitious interest; men's passions were in too 
not the ponderous anathema of Prynne, nor the| vehement and tumultuous a state during every 
stern edict of the Puritanical Parliament, to|hour of the day, and at every occupation, 
wean the popular taste from that languishing | whether religious or political, to be purged and 
stage, which, for its few last years, was only sup-/softened, according to the advice of the old 
ported as a faithful adherent of royalty, by the |Greek critic, by the imaginary terror and pity of 
more indolent and careless cavaliers. ‘The pub-| poetic representations. 

lic mind was too serious for diversion; a real} The life of Shirley is perversely enough as 
tragic drama was now darkening over the king-| obscure as that of most of his poetic fraternity. 
dom, and its still-impending catastrophe held the | It appears to have been far from unfertile of in- 
whole nation in breathless suspense. Characters | cidents, but those incidents are unconnected, and 
were developing, in more striking and vivid |unexplained by any knowledge of his private 
colours than Shakspeare himself could have | feelings or personal character. His poems, though 
drawn; incidents, which had all the strange and | sufficiently explicit upon his political sentiments, 
stirring novelty of the boldest fiction, with the | betray little of the workings of his mind, or of his 
tremendous force of truth, were coming home to | moral temperament. ‘To the meagre and unsa- 











the hearths, to the bosoms of men. What, at 


tisfactory outline of Antony Wood, we know that 


such a time, was ‘the fiction, the dream of pas-|Mr. Gifford despaired of adding anything of 


sion ?” 


* What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba?’ 


value; and where the diligent research and ex- 
tensive knowledge of Mr. Dyce are found at fault, 
we can scarcely hope, unless new and, at pre- 


Who would go to witness the imaginary ‘Poli-| sent, unaccessible sources of information should 
tician’ of the dramatist, when he might watch |be unexpectedly opened, that anything further 
the unravelling of the great plot in either House | will be gleaned to throw light on his personal 


of Parliament? who listen to the hired actor at | history. 


Yet, living at such a period, it would 


the Globe or the Cockpit, when he could see the |have been singularly interesting to have traced 


Pyms and the Hampdens, the Hydes and’ the | 
Falklands on that spirit-stirring stage? Even the 
apprentices had more animating work than in the 
galleries of the theatres, in themselves learning | 
to take a part, by hooting down bishops, or ma-| 
lignants, in the tragedies of the day, and acce-| 
lerating the last secne of Strafford, or of Charles.* 
Even the pulpits would drain away the few 
lingering votaries from the sock and buskin, not | 
merely by their stern maledictions on the sin of| 
stage-playing, but by ministering themselves still | 
stronger excitement. ‘They dealt more largely, | 
more effectively, in tragic terrors; they were not | 
sparing even in comic buffoonery;—they no | 
longer dwelt, in their high, and solemn, and 
serene, and unworldly dignity, upon the eternal 
interests of man; they appealed to earthly pas- 
sions ;—they addressed themselves to the personal, 
to the immediate hopes and fears; the eventful 
present occupied all minds far more than the 





* Thomas May, himself once no unsuccess- 
ful votary of the prohibited stage, but now a 
fiery partizan of the parliament, whose historian 
he Bac thus addresses Shirley :— 


‘ Although thou want the theatre’s applause, 
Which now is fitly silenced by the laws, 
Since these sad times that civil swords did rage 
And make three kingdoms the lamented stage 
Of real tragedies’ — 


He concludes, in a high strain of compli- 
ment, which shows the estimation in which 
our poet was held in his own day :— 


‘ All Muses are not guiltless; but such strains 
Asthine deserve, if | may verdict give, 





In sober, chaste, and learned times to live.’ 





the personal feclings and opinions of a man of 
genius in his peculiar situation, who, from a 
clergyman of the Protestant church, became a 
Roman Catholic; then a popular writer for the 
stage; who lived on terms of intimate friendship 
with most of the literary characters of his day, 
shared in the patronage of Strafford, was a per- 
sonal follower of Newcastle; sank again, in the 
troublous times, to his old employment of a 
schoolmaster, and finally, became a fellow drudge 
with Ogilvy, and with him was exposed to the 
ignominious immortality of Dryden's satire. 
James Shirley was descended from a family 
of good name, who had ancient manors both in 
Sussex and Warwickshire. He was born in 
1596, in the parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lon- 
don. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and went from thence to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. Laud, then the head of that so- 
ciety, and already an ecclesiastical Martinet, is 
said, though he admired the talents of Shirley, to 
have considered him disqualified for the clerical 
profession by—a mole on his cheek. Mr. Dyce 
quotes a whimsical improvement of this anec- 
dote from ‘*Cibber’s Lives of the Poets’ :— 
‘Shirley had unfortunately a large mole 
upon his left cheek, which much disfigured 
hun, and gave him a forbidding appearance. 
Laud observed very justly, that an audience 
ean scarcely help conceiving a prejudice 
against a man whose appearance shocks them, 
and were he to preach with the tongue of an 
angel, that prejudice could never be surmount- 
ed; besides the danger of women with child 
fixing their eyes on him in the pulpit; and as 
the imagination of pregnant women has strange 
influence on the unborn infants, it is somewhat 
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cruel to expose them to the danger, and by 
these means do them great injury, as one's 
fortunes, in some measure, depend upon exter- 
nal comeliness.’ 


If these were Laud’s motives, other dignita- 
ries of the church were not equally sensitive as 
to personal appearance, nor so provident of the 
beauty of unborn generations, for Shirley, hav- 
ing graduated at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
entered into orders, and obtained a living in or 
near St. Alban’s. But ‘ the sweet sin’ of poetry 
had already captivated the imagination, and no 
doubt interfered with the professional studies of 
the young divine; he had already ventured on 
the press: his first work was a poem, called 
‘Echo, or the Unfortunate Lovers.’ His mind, 
as was too common in those days of fierce re- 
ligious strife, became unsettled, and more, of 
course, under the influence of imagination than 
of reason, he embraced the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to which he afterwards adhered with 
fidelity. Of course he had made up his mind to 
forfeit his benefice, and for his livelihood, be sub- 

_ mitted, for a short time, to the drudgery of 
teacher to a grammar-school in St. Alban’s. But 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis opened 
brighter prospects to a man of poetic talent. Per- 
haps while yet in his humble situation he had 
made his first attempt on the stage with ‘Love's 
Tricks.’ This comedy, though with little origi- 
nality or power, yet from its liveliness, and its 
strokes of satire at some of the follies, the af- 
fected language, and ridiculous accomplishments 
of the day, seems to have met with success, and 
probably determined at once the future destina- 
tion of Shirley. 

He had protested in his prologue, and at the 
time, perhaps, in perfect sincerity— 

‘ This play is 

The first fruits of a muse, that before this 

Never saluted audience, nor doth mean 

To swear herself a factor for the scene.’ 


But, supposing, no doubt, that at poets’, as well 
as ‘at lovers’ perjuries Jove laughs,’ his ambition 
soon soared beyond drilling the accidence into 
the little boys of St. Alban’s:—he chose, if the 
more precarious, the more pleasant and lucrative 
employment of ministering to the delight and 
sharing in the favour of a splendid court and an 
opulent city. In the downright words of old 
Wood, he ‘retired to the metropolis, lived in 
Gray’s Inn, and set up for a play-maker.’ The 
halcyon days of the stage were not yet over; the 
dark times to which we have alluded did not 
yet even ‘cast their shadows before.’ For 
several years the prolific invention of Shirley 
poured forth dramas in quick and unfailing suc- 
cession; he appears to have lived on terms 
intimacy with many of his brother poets—to 
have been universally esteemed for his gentle 


are by no means free from the vice of the age, 
coarse and indelicate allusions, yet in his later 
dramas he is far less offensive, and by the master 
of the revels, he is quoted as a pattern of ‘a more 
beneficial and cleanly way of poetry.’ ‘The 
comedy called The Young Admiral, being free 
from oaths, or obsceaness, hath 
given mee much delight and satisfaction in the 
readinge, and may serve for a patterne to other 
poetts, not only for the bettring of manners and 
language, but for the improvement of the quality, 
which hath received some brushings of late.’* 
Such is part of an entry in the office-book of Sir 
Henry Herbert, who latterly seems to have 
turned somewhat of ‘a precisian.’ 

Shirley was twice married, and had several 
children, but of the birth or quality of his two 
wives we know nothing, though Mr. Dyce con- 
jectures that the first was a lady, whom he 
addressed in many poems, written in the con- 
ceited and metaphysical style of the day, under 
the name of Odelia. ‘He gained,’ says Wood, 
‘not only a considerable livelihood, but also great 
respect and encouragement from persons of 
quality, esp 2ially from Henrietta Maria, the 
queen consort, who made him her servant.’ It 
appears, however, that he failed in improving the 
opportunities of advancement which such patron- 
age afforded. ‘I never,’ he observes, ‘affected 
the ways of flattery; some say, I have lost my 
preferment by not practising that court sin.’ His 
broad and humorous song on the birth of 
Chasles II., considering the adulation usually 
poured forth on such events, will scarcely im- 
peach his sinlessness on this head. 

Probably something of a chivalrous feeling of 
indignation at the insult supposed to be offered 
to Henrietta Maria by Prynne in his ‘ Histrio- 
mastix’ embittered the fierce irony with which 
he dedicated his ‘Bird in a Cage’ to the Puritan 
in prison :-— 





* Mr. Dyce quotes another curious 
from this document: it appears that the play- 
ers were apt‘ to speak more than was set down 
for them,’ and to interpolate oaths and other 
offensive expressions, the blame of which fell 
upon the innocent licenser of the plays. This 
led to a delicate question. ‘The kinge is 
pleased to take faith, death, slight, for assevera- 
tions, and no oaths—as to which I doe humbly 
submit to my master’s judgment; but under 
favour conceive them to be oaths, and enter 
them here, to declare my opinion and submis- 
sion.’ This will remind the reader of a scene 
in the ‘ Spiritual Quixote,’ or of a still more 
recent farce enacted in the Committee-room of 


the House of Commons—where a part of the _ 


legislative council of this nation were 


great 
of) gravely employed in ascertaining from the 


elderly Grinner, who, we sy ee u the 
same principle on which the famous Barring: 
ton was made a judge in New South Wales, 
has been caleated’ to watch over the mora!s = 
the dgama, his opinions y the Pelly 

a woman au and other equall 





calling 
deep points of doctrine ! 
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‘The fame of your candour and innocent 
love to learning, especially to that musical 
part of Santene basetedih, a and in par- 
ticular tha: which concerns the stage and scene 
(yourself, as I hear, having lately written a 
tragedy’) doth justly challenge from me this 
dedication. I had an early desire to congratu- 
late your happy retirement ; but no poem could 
tempt me with so fair a circumstance as this 


in the title, wherein I take some delight to! 
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to the Inns of Court. The following obser- 
vation of a correspondent of Strafford’s, then Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, is very remarkable, and illus- 
trative of the memorable chapter in Clarendon, in 
which he expatiates on the prosperity of the na- 
tion before the civil wars :—* Oh that they would 
give over these things, or lay them by for a time, 
and bend all their endeavours to make the king 
rich! For it gives me no satisfaction, who am but 








think (not without imitation of yourself, whoa looker on, to see a rich commonwealth, a rich 
have ingeniously fancied such elegant and | people, and the crown poor. God direct them to 
apposite names for your own compositions, as | remedy this quickly.’ 

Health's Sickness, The Unloveliness of Lovelocks,| When Strafford proceeded to Ireland in 1633, 
ec.) how aptly I may. present you st this | John Ogilby, a name with which that of Shirley 


time, with the “ Bird in a Cage,’ a comedy |" comets satsith dens tte iain’ tala 
which wanteth, 1 rust confess, much of that | ‘¥®S “fortunately associated im later days, went 
vacher of the art of 


ornament, which the stage and action lent it, |OV€T #8 posture-master, and teacl ne J 
for it comprehending also another play or inter- handling the pike and musket in the family of 
lude, personated by ladies, 1 must refer to your | the deputy, from which he rosé to bemaster of 
imagination the music, the songs, the dancing, | the revels to the vice-regal court. ‘The ill-omened 
and other varieties, which I know would have | friendship of Shirley with this worthy, who, 
pleased you infinitely in the presentment.’ from an excellent dancing-master, by one unfor- 


The cruel sentence of Prynne, it is well known, | caper, was lamed into a miserable poet, had 
was inflicted on account of some real or supposed |#/ready been formed in London > and in 1637 
allusion to the queen as having danced in an | Shirley went to Ireland on his invitation, to sup- 
interlude at court; and our poet no doubt justi. | port the Dublin stage by his acknowleged 
fied by his loyalty, as well as by the internecine talents in dramatic composition. Several of his 
hostility between puritanism, whose spirit was plays were first acted in the theatre of the Irish 
embodied in Prynne, and the stage, of which j}metropolis. It does not appear at what time his 
Shirley might stand forth as the champion, this | Spirited stanzas on the ‘ recovery of the Earl of 
merciless tone of exultation in his sufferings | Strafford’ were written; whether they were inspired 

Shirley was engaged in a more honourable | by gratitude for his patronage when in Ireland, 





and more public testimony which was borne at lor that more general admiration of his character, 
this time against the austere opinions of Prynne. |Pevalent among the royalist party. 

He was appointed to write the poetry for the |, 
most splendid interlude ever performed at White- | 
hall, ‘The Triumph of Peace,’ which, at this 
‘seasonable time,’ was represented at the ex- 
pense, and by members, of the Inns of Court. | 
The distinguished names, which were selected | Your health again 

to conduct this gorgeous pageant, reminds us of) Restor'd, and then re , 

the dave whea There was a balsam pour'd into mine ear. .. . 


My lord, the voice that did your sickness tell, 
Strook like a midnight chime or knell ; 
At every sound 
[ took into my sense » wound, 
Which had no cure till I did hear 


} 
| 
| 
| 


‘ But hymns are now requir’d ; ‘tis time to rise, 
And pay the altar sacrifice ; 
My heart allows 
No gums, nor amber, but pure vows ; 
There’s fire at breathing of your name, 


——The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, | 
And seals and maces danced before him; 


while at the same time they carry us on to that | 
darker period, of which the clouds were begin- | 
ning to gather, and in which these great men, | And do not fear— 

now uniting in festive rejoicing, and alike eager | ; I have a tear 3 

to display their loyalty, were to be arrayed in | Of joy, to curb any immodest eee &e. 
opposite ranks, and grapple in deadly opposition. | Vol. vi., p. 428. 
For the Middle Temple were chosen Mr. Hyde! Shirley resided about two years in Ireland; on 
and Mr. Whitelock; Sir Edward Herbert and | his return to London he resumed his occupation 
Mr. Selden for the Inner Temple; for Lincoln’s|—but that occupation soon came to an end. 
Inn, Mr. Attorney Noy and Mr. Gerling; Sir |'Those days of fiercer excitement were at hand, 
John Finch and another for Gray’s Inn. ‘The |—the spirit of Prynne was in the ascendant, and 
pageant paraded London from Ely House in|in 1642, the first ordinance for the suppression of 
Holborn to Whitehall. The masque was per-|stage-plays was issued by the parliament. This 
formed in the Banqueting-house; the decorations | ordinance, according to Mr. Collier, was not 
were by Inigo Jones, the music by William | altogether effective; the players, in more than 
Lawes and Simon Ives. ‘The sumptuousness of| once instance, defied or attempted to elude the 
the dresses and decorations may be best esti-| hostile edict. On one occasion, in 1644, Beau- 
mated by the expense—the interlude cost /20,000 | mont and Fletcher's tragedy, ‘ King and no King,’ 
|(whether purposely selected on account of its sig- 
nificant title, is not clear,) was performed at the 
theatre in Salisbury Court. It was not till 1647, 








* The second part of the ‘ Histriomastix’ 
was entitled the ‘ Actor's Tragedie.’ 
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that severer measures were taken. An act then 
passed, empowering the Lord Mayor and other 
magistrates to pull down and destroy all thea- 
tres; condemning all players to be publicly 
whipped; confiscating all money received, for 
the good of the poor; and enforcing a fine of five 
shillings upon any person present at a dramatic 
representation. It cannot be wondered that all 
persons connected with the stage threw them- 
selves into the royal ranks. Shirley followed 
the fortunes of the brave and chivalrous, but un- 
steady and eccentric Newcastle to whom he 
had already dedicated one of his plays, the 
‘ Traitor,’ in language, as is generally the case in 
Shirley's dedications, though highly complimen- 
tary, yet remarkably graceful, and even digni- 
fied. There occurs, by the way, in one of Shir- 
ley’s amatory pieces, an allusion to his northern 
campaign, which has escaped the notice of his 
biographer. The poem may be quoted as a 
specimen of the sweet and tender thoughts which 
the bards of that day, after the example of 
Donne, were apt to mar by quaint language and | 
whimsical metre— 
‘ That mistress I pronounce but poor in bliss, 

That, when her servant parts, 

Gives not as much with her last kiss, 
As will maintain two hearts 
Till both do meet 
To taste what else is sweet. ...... 


Cherish that heart, Odelia, that is mine, 
And if the north thou fear, 
Dispatch but from thy southern clime 
A sigh, to warm thine here ; 
ut be so kind 
To send by the next wind— 
Tis far, 
And many accidents do wait on war.’ 
Vol. vi. p. 408. 
On the discomfiture of Newcastle at Marston} 
Moor, and his unaccountable abandonment of the 
royal cause, Shirley stole back to London, where, 
in his obscurity, he obtained the patronage ofa man 
of much higher literary rank than Newcastle, 
Thomas Stanley, the editor of ‘ #:schylus, and 
author of the ‘ History of Philosophy.’ But his 
chief maintenance and that of his wife and family 
depended on his own exertions; he was glad to 
sink again to his old drudgery of keeping a| 
school in White Friars; the poetic spirit ep 
had so long delighted a polished court and a 
tasteful age, by the fertility of its invention, the | 


grace and elegance of its dramatic dialogue, now | 


condescended to versify the accidence of the) 








Latin Grammar ; the successor, if not the rival! 
of Fletcher and Massinger, entered the lists with! 
old John Lily. ‘The author of the ‘ Traitor’ and 
the ‘Cardinal’ now sang thus— 


‘In di, do, dum, the Gerunds chime and close: 
Um the first Supine, u the latter shows.’ 


| 





* Wood insinuates, that Shirley had no in- 
considerable hand in the plays which this sin- 

ular nobleman afterwards published. Mr. 

yce is inclined to acquit him of this serious 
charge. 





An amusing chapter in the history of human 
life might be formed on the great men who have 
been schoolmasters. We recommend the sub- 
ject to Mr. D'Israeli. Among monarchs it 
would descend from Dionysius the tyrant, to the 
present King of France. (By this juxta-position 
we would not be thought to disparage the by no 
means least honourable, perhaps not the least 
happy, period in the life of Louis Philip.) Among 
men of letters the times of which we write offer 
us the names of Shirley, and that far greater 
* blind old schoolmaster, as Milton was denomi- 
nated by the miserable scorn of his enemies. 

The dedication to his very amusing comedy 
of the ‘Sisters,’ reprinted with several others at 
this period, may well be quoted here. It is, in 
the words of Mr. Gifford, ‘singularly affecting, 
as a well expressed and striking picture of the 
times.’—The play is inscribed to the most wor- 
thily honoured Wm. Paulet, Esquire :— 


‘ Compositions of this nature have heretofore 
been graced by the acceptance and protection 
of the greatest nobility (I say not princes ;) 
but in this age, when the scene of dramatic 
poetry is changed into a willderness, it is hard 
to find a patron toa legitimate muse. Many 
that were wont to encourage poems are fallen 
beneath the proverbial want of the composers, 
and, by their ruins, are only at leisure to take 
measures with their eye of what they have 
been. Some, extinguished with their fortune, 
have this happiness to be out of the capacity of 
further shipwreck, while their sad remains 
peep out of the sea, and may serve as naked 
marks, and caution to other navigators’ malig- 
nant stars the while. In this unequal condi- 
tion of the times, give me leave to congratulate 
my own felicity that hath directed this comedy 
unto you, who wear your nobleness with more 
security than titles, and a name that continues 
bright and impassable among the constellations 
in our sphere of English honour.’ 

Vol v. p. 355. 

But the fire of Shirley’s invention was not yet 
completely extinguished either by the base use 
to which he had fallen, or by his chilling asso- 
ciation with his old friend Ogilby. It is next to 
impossible to doubt that it was by the fall, if not 
by the death of Charles I., that the mind of the 
royalist poet was solemnized to the creation of 
those imperishable stanzas, which first appeared 
in his Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell is said, on the recital of them, to have 
been seized with great terror and agitation of 


|mind.’ ‘This is one of those stories which ought 


to be true; unfortunately, Zouch, who has pub- 
lished it in his notes on Walton’s Lives, has 
given no authority. Frequently as this noble 
dirge has been quoted, it must not be omitted 
here :-— 


‘ The glories of our mortal state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour inst fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
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And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 


Some men with swords may reap the field, 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield ; 
They tame but one another still : 
Early or late, 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 


The garlands wither on your brow; 
Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar now, 
See, where the victor-victim bleeds : 
Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb,— 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust.’ 
vol. vi., pp. 396, 397. 


At the Restoration, Shirley had his full share 
in the benefits of the Act of Oblivion, passed, as 
it was humorously said, in favour of the king’s 
friends. His plays were revived, but he re- 
mained toiling in his school, and drudging, in 
his ill-assorted partnership with Ogilby, in those 
vast volumes, the translations of Virgil and 
Homer, which tower in undisturbed dignity on 
the tallest shelves of our public libraries. The 
worthy ex-dancing master, it may be observed, 
had qualified himself for translating Homer by 
beginning Greek, in the year 1654, under the 
tuition of a Scotch usher of Shirley’s. ‘The fact 
of this literary co-partnership must be borne in 
mind, as in some degree accounting for the con- 
temptuous acrimony of the Macflecknoe :— 


‘ Heywood and Shirley are but types of thee, 
Thou last great prophet of tautology.’ 


And again on the coronation of Shadwell— 


* No Persian carpets spread the imperial way, 
But scattered limbs o nl mew lay. 
From dusty shops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies rg te Bite i™ 

Much Heywood, Shirley, Ogilby there lay, 
But loads of Shadwell almost chok’d the way.’ 


The Mezentian martyrdom by which Shirley 
bound his living self to the dead weight of old 
Ogilby—was thus all but fatal at the time. Ac- 
cording to the general principle by which a poet, 
_ during his life, is often noted for his worst work, 

but is remembered by posterity, if remen:bered 
at all, for his best—so Shirley’s nobler flights, 
his dramatic invention, the graceful ease of his 
dialogue, were cast into the shade by the impene- 
trable obscurity of those huge folios, in which he 
was admitted to be an accomplice, and of which 
the unmitigated dulness could be known to no 
one better than to Dryden, who himself trod the 
same ground. Dryden, conscious of Shirley’s 
immeasurable inferiority as a translator, was no 
doubt blinded by this, as well as by the false 
. taste of his day for rhyming tragedy and profli- 
gate comedy, to his own no less undoubted infe- 


riority, as a dramatist, to the last legitimate |gorous 


-descendant of Shakspeare. 
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The death of Shirley was a tragic termination 
to a life of vicissitude. He and his second wife, 
Frances, were burnt out of their dwelling, near 
Fleet street, in the memorable fire of London. 
They fled to St. Giles’s, then in the fields, and 
broken down with fright, exposure, and distress 
of mind at their losses, the unhappy old couple 
died in one day, and were buried in one grave 
in the churchyard of that parish. 

‘ew poets have moralized more beautifully on 
death than Shirley; happy if in that sad hour the 
sentiment, embodied in the following exquisite 
verses, soothed and consoled his failing spirit : 
‘I have not lived 
After the rate to fear another world. 
we come from nothing into life, a time 

e measure with a short breath, and that often 
Made tedious too, with our own cares that fill it, 
Which like so many atoms in a sunbeam, 

But crowd and jostle one another. All 
From the adored purple to the haircloth, 
Must centre in a shade, and they that have 
Their virtues to wait on them, bravely mock 
The rugged storms that so much fright them 
ere 

When their soul's launch’d by death into a sea 
That's ever calm.’ . 

Honoria and Mammon, vi. p. 78. 


We are tempted to transcribe also the follow- 
ing beautiful lines :— 





‘ Hark ! how chimes the passing bell ! 
There's no music to a knell : 
All the other sounds we hear 
Flatter, and but cheat the ear. 
This doth put us still in mind 
That our flesh must be resign'd, 
And, a general silence made, 
The world be muffled in a shade. 
Orpheus’ lute, as poets tell, 
Was but moral of this bell, 
And the captive soul was she 
Which they call Euridice, 
Rescued by our holy groan, 
A loud echo to this tone. 
He that on his pillow lies 
Tear-embalmed before he dies, 
Carries, like a sheep, his life 
To the sacrificer's knife.’—Vol. vi., p. 452. 


Shirley, as a dramatist, bears evident indications 
of being the last of a great, but almost exhausted 
school. It is the decline, though still the serene 
and beautiful decline of a glorious day. The 
royal race submits with tranquil dignity to its 
deposition, but the sceptre is passing into other 
hands. His poetic character is by no means so 
strongly marked as that of most of his predeces- 
sors. The distinctive peculiarities of genius were 
pre-occupied. Of course the ground where Shak- 
speare had trod was not merely sacred—it was 
unattainable; and Jonson—though in his Comedy 
of Manners he was followed by many of the later 
writers—in his profound learning, and not less 
in his full and elaborate delineation of character, 
stood also alone. Massinger had excelled in vi- 
and masculine eloquence, and in a peculiar 
style of dark mora] painting, such as we trace in 
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his Luke and his Sir Giles Overreach. The infi-| and improbable, is not sustained to the end; few, 
nite variety of Beaumont and Fletcher seemed to! in which we do not find scenes or speeches of 
leave no character unattempted, no passion unex-| easy and unlaboured beauty, which could only 
plored, no situation untried. Among the inferior | be poured forth in such profusion by a true poet. 
writers, Ford had stretched the passions on the | As a tragic writer, Shirley betrays, perhaps 
rack till they almost burst with agony. Webster,| with least disguise, that he is the last of his 
the Spagnolet of the old drama, had, in the same} school. He scems to write for an audience ac- 
manner, overwrought the principle of terror, and! customed to sup full of horrors. There is a pro- 
thus too often marred the impressiveness of that) digality of crime, a profuse pouring forth of blood, 
sombre grandeur in which lies his true strength.| not altogether in the coarse and * King Camtbyses’ 
Middleton had passages of a kind of homely pa-| manner of the older school, but still crowded to- 
thos not easily surpassed. Thus, when Shirley | gether, as if nothing less thay such strong stimu- 
came on the stage, he might seem to succeed to|lants would produce any effect; as if the poet 
a mine, of which the wealth had been completely | were under the necessity of working up to an 
exhausted—a land, of which every nook and cor-| established standard of terror—to equal, if not to 
ner had been explored and cultivated to its utmost| surpass, the awful scenes which were in full pos- 
height of productiveness. Every source from|session of the public imagination. In his two 
which dramatic invention had drawn its materials | finest tragedies, ‘The Traitor’ and ‘The Cardinal,’ 
might seem dried up. ‘The history of every coun-|reminiscences more or less distinct of ‘The 
try had been dramatized—every distinguished | Maid’s Tragedy’ of Fletcher and the ‘ Duchess 
personage in ancient or modern times had ap-| of Malfy’ of Webster involuntarily arise. As he 
peared on the stage—even the novelists of Italy| would rival the passion and the sombre grandeur, 
were well nigh run to their dregs: human nature}so he seems to have thought it necessary to vie 
itself might almost appear to have been worked) with his fearful models in the blackness of the 
out—every shade and modification of character | crimes which he describes, and in the lavish ex- 
had been varieusly combined, every incident | penditure of blood. ‘The ‘Traitor,’ unfortunately, 
placed in every possible light. Yet under alljturns on a kind of interest in which our older 
these disadvantages Shirley is an original writer :| pocts delighted, but which is proscribed by the 
though he perpetually works up materials of the| decency of modern manners. In Shirley, as in 
same kind as those of his predecessors, yet his| all the school to which he belongs, there is the 
forms are new; though we are constantly re-|same remarkable contrast between the manners 
minded of the earlier writers, particnlarly of|and the morals. Excepting in passages of coarse, 
Fletcher, his plays are far ftom servile copies; and it should seem privileged buffoonery, which, 
the manner ef composition is the same, yet his| especially in the earlier plays, occur far too fre- 
lights and shadows are so infinitely varicd, that| quently, and sometimes intrude when they are 
the impression is entirely different. Even his! most out of keeping with the purer character of 
style is his own: far inferior in force, in variety,|the scene,—(yet in which, we must remember, 
in richness to his masters, it has an ease, a grace,| the actors are accused of venturing on liberties 
sometimes an elegance, essentially his own. As| of which their authors are blameless)—almost al! 
softened and more delicately pencilled outlines of | which seems offensive to propriety was de facto 
characters, with which we are familiar, meet us| intended to improve and elevate, rather than to 
again in the volumes of Shirley—so his poetry is| corrupt and degrade, the mind. Virtue ever ob- 
full of the same images;—yet passing, as it were,| tains the mastery over vice—vice is visited with 
through the clear and pellucid medium of his| shame and misery. ‘Those passions and animal 
mind, they appear as if they were the new-born propensities of our nature, over the secret work- 
creations of his own fancy. lings of which delicacy now draws a veil, which 
If the character of Shirley’s genius is less| are left unexplored by the most searching moral- 
marked, he has escaped the mannerisin of many | ist in the dark recesses of the heart, are exhibited 
of his predecessors; if there is no one qualification | by these unscrupulous painters in their repulsive 
of the dramatist in which he is pre-eminent. in| nakedness. They will trace lust in its inmost 
the great school to which he belongs, yet he com- | thoughts and impulses, as they would ambition 
bines more than most, except the very first)or jealousy. Stern anatomists, and in‘ent only 
writers; and it is impossible not to admire the on the progress of their science, that of the hidden 
variety and versatility with which he ranges, if}nature of man, they unblushingly lay open the 
with a less vigorous and decided, yet with anjmost hidden mysteries of that nature to the gaze. 
easy and graceful step, through every province | In fact, on such subjects they spoke languag: 
of the drama; rarely perhaps exciting any violent) which was common to the age, and sanctioned 
or profound emotion, yet rarely failing to awaken|by writers of a far graver class. Qur old divines 
and keep alive the curiosity, to amuse and delight jenlarge with a minuteness and particularity on 
the imagination. For, after all, it is the life and points of this kind, at which the sensitive propriety 
activity of Shirley’s mind, the fertility of his in-| of modern manners would stand aghast. ‘There 
vention, which is the most extraordinary poimt|are many passages in the works of Jeremy Tay- 
in his poetic character. Among all the plays,|lor, intended for general use, and no doubt for 
which nearly fill the volumes before us, there are | family instruction, which it would be impossible 
few in which the interest, however often strange|to read aloud; and even our older books of 
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devotion can be used only with the strictest|Sciarrha, the original of Otway’s Chamont, is 

caution. exposed to the criminal pession of the Duke, and 
‘These observations are made, not to extenuate! rejected by Pisano, to whom she had been 

what is objectionable in the older dramatists, but | betrothed. The faithless Pisano is on his way to 

in strict justice, lest the «reat distinction between | be married to Oriana, when the bridal procession 

the plays of this earlier period, and those of] is arrested by Amidea :— 

Charles the Second’s tin ., should be lostsightof.; <4. - Not fi fi 

With the former the manners are coarse and in- = a fee my eaten, hes Sr yous own ge 





delicate, the morals sound and vigorous; in the 
latter, manners and morals are alike corrupt and 
embruted. 
of the older and better age might read a lesson 


to times, if of more fastidious nicety in expression, 


by no means endowed with an equally fme moral 


sensitiveness. Broad and plain-spoken they 
are in their description of vice, and true to the 
worse as to the better parts of our nature— 


strangely and violently as they sometimes precipi- 
tate their nobler characters to their fall, or extri- 
eate their guilty ones from the trammels of sin— 
they never mingle and mould up the most incon- 
gruous qualities, the best and the worst ingredients 
of human character, at the same time, and in the 
same individual, They never shadow off the 
lofty into the base, and dash what is most admi- 
rable in the heart and soul of man, with that 
which is most loathsome, till the judgment is per- 
plexed and confounded. Their lines of demarca- 
tion are strong and decided; nor among all their 
inconsistencies do we find that which was resorted 
to, with malice prepense against the elemental 
principles of morality, by the filthier pioneers of 
anarchy in France, and which we are sorry to 
see has, in our own time, been often employed to 
stimulate, if not on purpose to corrupt, the jaded 
mind of the public—the selection of the most 
virtuous and highly-gifted personage for the lowest 
crime, the meanest ruffian for the sublimest act 


In one respect the dramatic writers 


, 
Or take some other way—this leads to death ; 
My brother— 
Pis. What of him ? 
Ami. Transported with 
The fury of revenge for my dishonour, 
As he conceives, for ‘tis against my will, 
Hath vow’'d to kill you in your nuptial glory. 
Alas! I fear his haste ; now, good my lord, 
Have mercy on yourself; I do not beg 
Your pity upon me, I know too well 
You cannot love me now, nor would I rob 
This virgin of your faith, since you have pleas’d 
To throw me from your love: I do not ask 
One smile, nor one poor kiss ; enrich this maid, 
Created for those blessings ; but again 
I would beseech you, cherish your own life, 
Though I be lost forever. 
Alon. It is worth 
Your care, my lord, if there be any danger. 
Pis. Alas! her grief hath made her wild, poor 
lady. 
I should os love Oriana to go back ; 
Set arene ee may live 
To be a happier bride : Sciarrha is not 
So irreligious to profane these rites. 
Ami. Will you not then believe me ?—Pray 
persuade him, 
You are his friends.—Lady, it will concern 
You most of all ; indeed, I fear you'll weep 
| To see him dead, as well as I. 
| Pis. No more; 
| Go forward. 
Ami. 1 am done ; pray be not angry, 


j 





’ 





of virtue. ‘The energetic imagination and fiery | That still I wish you well : may heaven divert 


verse of a Byron might throw a veil over offences 
even of this class :—He could make us overlook, 
for example, the absurdity of representing a Cor- 
sair, whose trade was murder, as revolting from 
that streak of blood on a woman’s brow which 
was the witness and symbol of his own personal 
salvation, due to the daring of her hand. It is 
well, on the other hand, for our literary pastry- 
cooks, who rummage the Newgate Calendar for 
some vile domestic atrocity, and serve it up 
frosted over with Rosa-Matilda sentiment, under 
the name of romance—that when people have 
before them the coxcombry of a Malvolio, graver 
faults can hardly fix attention. 

The ‘Traitor’ of Shirley is the dark Machiavel- 
lian minister of an Italian court, one of his favour- 
ite characters, but no where drawn with such 
boldness and vigour as in this striking tragedy. 
The manner in which he winds to his purposes 
the passions of the feeble and voluptuous duke, o 
the fiery and daring Sciarrha, and of the vain 
Depazzi, is imagined and executed with equal 
power and skill. We can, however, venture on 
only one quotation from this play ; and that is, to 
our judgment, in a vein of exquisite sweetness. 
By the wiles of Lorenzo, Amidea, the sister 

Museum—No. 134. 





All harms that threaten you ; full of blessings 
crown 
Your marriage! I hope there is no sin :n this ; 
Indeed I cannot choose but pray for you.— 
This might have been my wedding day— 
Ori. Good heaven, 
I would it were ! my heart can tell, I take 
No joy in being his bride, none in your prayers; 
You shall have my consent to have him still ; 
I will resign my place, and wait on you, 
If you will marry him. 
Ami. Pray do not mock me, 
But if you do, I can forgive you too 
Ori. Dear Amidea, do not think I mock 
Your sorrow ; by these tears, that are not worn 
By every virgin on her wedding-day, 
| am compell'd to give away myself: 
Your hearts were promis’d, but he ne'er had 
mine. 
Am not I wretched too? 
‘Ami. Alas, poor maid ! 


f We two keep sorrow alive then ; but I prithee, 


When omg art married, love him, prithee love 
im, 

For he esteems thee well ; and once a day 

Give him a kiss for me ; but do not tell him 

“Twas my desire ; perhaps ‘twill fetch a sigh 

From him, and I had rather break my heart. 


Bui one word more, = heaven be with you all 
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Since you have led the way, I hope, my lord, | Might ransom your fair sense! he should not 


That | am free to marry too? 

Pis. Thou art. 

Ami. Let me beseech you then, to be so kind, 
After your own solemnities are done, 
To grace my wedding; | shall be married 

shortly. 
Pis. To whom? 
Ami. To ene whom you have all heard talk 


of,— 
Your fathers knew him well; one, who will 
never 
Give cause I should suspect him to forsake me; 
A constant lover, one whose lips, though cold, 
Distil chaste kisses : though our bridal bed 
Be not adorn'd with roses, ‘twill be green ; 
We shall have virgin laurel, cypress, yew, 
To make us garlands ; though no pine do burn, 
Our nuptial Shall have torches, and ourchamber 
Shall be cut out of marble, where we'll sleep, 
Free from all care for ever : Death, my lord, 
I hope, shall be my husband. Now, farewell ; 
Although no kiss, accept my parting tear, 
And give me leave to wear my willow here.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 163—165. 


live 
To triumph in the loss. Beshrew my manhood, 
But I begin to melt. 
Duch. | pray, sir, tell me, 
For I can understand, although they say 
I have lost my wits ; but they are safe enough, 
And I shall have them when the Cardinal dies ; 
Who had a letter from his nephew, too, 
Since he was slain. 
Her. From whence ? 
Duch. I know not where he is. 
bower 
Within a garden he is making chaplets, 
And means to send me one ; but I] not take it ; 
I have flowers enough, | thank him, while | 
live. 
Her. But do you love your governor ? 
Duch. Yes, but V'll never marry him ; I am 
promised already. 
Her. To whom, madam ? 
Duch. Do not you 
Blush when you ask me that ? must not you be 
My husband ? I know why, but that’s a secret. 
Indeed if you believe me, | do love 


But in some 





The ‘Cardinal’ is another tragedy of great 
power ; dark and impressive ; but too often revolting | 
where it ought to be terrible. ‘The Duchess Ro-| 
saura, though obliged to plight her vows to 
Columbo, the nephew of the all-powerful cardinal, 
is still in love with Alvarez. While Columbo is 
absent with his army, she obtains by artifice a 
letter releasing her from her vows. Alvarez is 
murdered by Columbo. He, in his turn, is slain 


No man alive so well as you : the Cardjnal 
Shall never know’t : he'll kill us both ; and yet 
He says he ‘oves me dearly, and has promis'd 
To make me well again ; but I'm afraid, 
One time or other, he will give me poison. 
Her. Prevent him, madam, and take nothing 
from him. 
Duch Why, do you think ’twill hurt me? 
Her. It will kill you. 
Duch. I shall but die,and meet my dear-lov'd 
lord 





in a duel at her instigation, by Hernando, to} 

whom, in her incipient frenzy, she has promised | 

her hand as his reward, and who accosts his vic- 

tim in these terrific lines :— 

‘You must account, sir, if that my 
sword prosper, 

Whose point and every edge is made more keen 

With young Alvarez’ blood. Does not that sin 

Benumb thy arteries, and turn the guilty 
flowings a. > oe 

To trembling jelly in thy veins ?—One little 
k 





not 
Of phlegm that clogs my stomach, and I've 
done ;— 
You have an uncle, called a Cardinal, 
Would he were now lurking about that heart, 
That the same wound might reach you both, 
and send 
Your reeling souls tegether'—Now have at 
you.’ 
There is great tenderness in some touches of the 
ensuing madness of the Duchess—a sort of agony 
suppressed and conflicting emotion :-— 
‘ Her. Dear madam, do not weep. 
Duch. You're very welcome ; 
I have done ; I will not shed a tear more 
Till I meet Alvarez, then I'll weep for joy. 
He was a fine young gentleman, and sung 
sweetly ; 
An you had heard him but the night before 
We were married, you would have sworn he 
had been . ‘ 
Aswan, and sung his own sad epi ‘ 
But we'll talk o’ the Cardinal. lied 
Her. Would his death 





Whom, when I have kiss’d, I'll come again 
and work 

A bracelet of my hair for you to carry him 

When you are going to heaven ; the posey shall 

Be my own name, in little tears, that I 

Will weep next winter, which congeal’d i’ the 


frost, 

Will show like seed-pearl. You'll deliver it ? 
I know he'll love, and wear it for my sake. 

Her. She is quite lost. 

Duch. Pray, give me, sir, your pardon : 
I know I talk not wisely : but if you had 
The burthen of my sorrow, you would miss 
Sometimes your better reason, Now I'm well. 

Vol. v. pp. 341, 342. 


Shirley is still more successful in a kind of 
romantic tragi-comedy, crowded in general with 
incident and adventure, often wild and extrava- 
gant, but always full of life and amusement; 
sometimes, as in the diverting play of the ‘ Sis- 
ters,’ the comic part greatly predominating ; 
sometimes, as in the ‘ Young Admiral, the in- 
terest being serious and tragic, but the catastro- 
phe without bloodshed. It is not easy to give a 
fair notion of these pieces, by extracting single 
speeches or even scenes. It is the general effect 
of the whole drama, with all its intricacies of plot, 
however inconsistent, its rapid succession of pe 
rilous or diverting situations, however strangely 
brought about, and its varieties of character—it 
is the animation, the excitement of the dramatized 
romance—for such, as in a former article we at- 























tempted to explain, are all the plays of this school, 
—which constitutes their chief excellence. 

The ‘ Brothers’ is another drama of the same 
class, though less raised above the level of com- 
mon life. In this play, the bustle and intricacy 
of a Spanish plot is mingled up with scenes of a 
kind of quiet pathos, in which Shirley, apt to over- 
strain the more violent passions, is often inimita- 
bly happy. There is something exquisitely touch- 
ing in the following scene. Nothing is laboured, 
—nothing forced. The truth,—the simplicity 
of nature is perfectly preserved, while a hue of 
poetic fancy is thrown over the whole dialogue. 
Its very tranquillity is affecting, and a deep emo- 
tion is produced by the absence of all effort to 
produce emotion. Fernando, the elder son of 
Don Ramirez, is in love with Felisarda, the poor 
daughter of Theodoro, and the humble companion 
of Jacinta. Ramirez is supposed to have died in 
a fit of passion at the disobedience of Fernando, 
in refusing to pay his court to the rich heiress Ja- 
cinta, of whom his brother Francisco is enamour- 
ed. With his dying breath he disinherits Fer- 
nando, who is reduced to the most abject poverty. 


‘ Fel. Why should I 
Give any entertainment to miy fears ? 
Suspicions are but like the shape of clouds, 
And idle forms i’ the air, we make to fright us. 
1 willadmit no jealous thought to wound 
Fernando's truth, but with that cheerfulness, 
My own first clear inténts to honour him 
Can arm me with, expect to meet his faith 
As noble as he promis’d.—Ha ! ‘tis he. 

Enter Ferxanpo. 

My poor heart trembles like a timorous leaf, 
Which the wind shakes upon his sickly stalk, 
And frights into a palsy. 

Fer. Felisarda! 

Fel. Shall I want fortitude to bid him wel- 

come ?— [dside. 
Sir, if you think there is a heart alive 
That can be grateful, and with humble thought 
And prayers reward your piety, despise not 
The offer ofit here ; you have not cast 
Your bounty on a rock ; while the seeds thrive 
Where you did place your charity, my joy 
May seem ill dress’d to come like sorrow thus, 
But you may see through every tear, and find 
My eyes meant innocence, and your hearty 
welcome. 

Fer. Who did prepare thee, Felisarda, thus 
To entertain me weeping? Sure our souls 
Meet and converse, and we not know't; there is 
Such beauty in that watery circle, I 
Am fearful to come near, and breathe a kiss 
Upon thy cheek, lest I pollute that crystal ; 
And yet | must salute thee, and I dare, 

With one warm sigh, meet and dry up this 
sorrow. 

Fel. I shall forget all misery ; for when 
llook upon the world, and race of men, 

I find them proud, and all so unacquainted 
With pity to sueh miserable things 
As poverty hath made us, that | must 
Conclude you sent from heaven. 

‘er. Oh, do not flatter 
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The life I bear about me is not mine, 

But borrow'd to come to thee once again, 
And, ere I go, to clear how much I love thee— 
But first, | have a story to-deliver, 

A tale will make thee sad, but I must tell it,— 
There is one dead that lov’d thee not. 

Fel. One dead 
That lov’d me not? this carries, sir, in nature 
No killing sound: [ shall be sad to know 
I did deserve an enemy, or he want 
A charity at death. 

Fer. Thy cruel enemy, 

And my best friend, hath took eternal leave, 

And’s gone—to heaven, I hope: excuse my 
tears, 

It isa tribute I must pay his memory, 

For | did love my father. 

Fel. Ha! your father ? 

Fer. Yes, Felisarda, he is gone, that in 
The morning promis’d many years ; but death 
Hath in few hours made him as stiff, as all 
The winds of winter had thrown cold upon him 
And whisper’d him to marble. 

Fel. Now trust me, 

My heart weeps for him ; but I understand 
Not how I was concerned in his displeasure ; 
And in such height as you profess. 

Fer. He did 
Command me, on his blessing, to forsake thee. 
Was't not a cruel precept, to enforce 
The soul, and curse his son for honest love ? 
Fel. This is a wound indeed. 

Fer. But not so mortal ; 

For his last breath was balsam pour’d upon it, 

By which he did reverse his malediction ; 

And I, that groan’d beneath the weight of that 

Anathema, sunk almost to despair, 

Where night and heavy shades hung round 

about me, 

Found myself rising like the morning star 

To view the world. 

Fel. Never, I hope, to be 

Eclips'd again. 

Fer. This was a welcome blessing. 

Fel. Heaven had a care of both: my joys 
are mighty. 

Vouchsafe me, sir, your pardon, if I blush, 

And say I love, but rather than the peace 

That should preserve your bosom suffer for 

My sake, ‘twere better 1 were dead. 

Fer. No, live, 

And live for ever happy, thou deserved'st it. 

It is Fernando doth make haste to sleep 

In his forgotten dust. 

Fel. Those accents did 

Not sound so cheerfully. 


Fer. Dost love me? 
Fel. Sir? 
Fer. Do not, I prithee, do not; I am lost, 


Alas! I am no more Fernando, there 

Is nothing but the empty name of him 

That did betray thee ; place a guard about 

Thy heart betime, I am not worth this sweet- 
ness. 

Fel. Did not Fernando speak all this? alas! 

He knew that I was poor before, and needed 

not 

Despise me now for that. 

Fer. Desert me, goodness, 

When | upbraid thy wants. ‘Tis I am poor, 

For I have not a stock in all the world 





Thyself, poor Felisarda; I am mortal ; 
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Of so much dust, as would contrive one narrow 
Cabin to shroud a worm ; my a aa 
Hath given away my birthright to Francisco ; 
I'm disinherited, thrown out of all, 
But the small earth | borrow, thus to walk on ; 
And having nothing left, I come to kiss thee, 
And take my everlasting leave of thee too. 
Farewell! this will persuade thee to consent 
To my eternal absence. 

Fel. 1 must beseech you stay a little, sir, 
And clear my faith. Hath your displeased fa- 

ther 

Depriv'd you then of all, and made Francisco 
The lord of your inheritance, without hope 
To be repair'd in fortune ? 

Fer. ‘Tis sad truth. 

Fel. This is a happiness I did not look for. 

Fer. A happiness ! 

Fel. Yes, sir, a happiness. 

Fer. Can Felisarda take delight to hear 
What hath undone her servant ? 

Fel. Heaven avert it. 
But ‘tis not worth my grief to be assured 
That this will bring me nearer now to him 
Whom I most honour of the world; and ‘tis 
My pride, if you exceed me not in fortune, 
That I can boast my heart, as high, and rich, 
With noble flame, and every way your equal :| 
And if you be as poor as I, Fernando, 
I can deserve you now, and love you more 
Than when your expectation carried all 
The pride and blossoms of the spring upon it. 

Fer. Those shadows will not feed more than 

your fancies : 

Two poverties will keep but a thin table ; 
And while we dream of this high nourishment, | 
We do but starve more gloriously. 

Fel. Tis ease 
And wealth first taught us art to surfeit by : 
Nature is wise, not costly, and will spread 
A table for us in the wilderness ; 
And the kind earth keep us alive and healthful, 
With what her bosom doth invite us to ; 
The brooks, not there suspected, as the wine 


Scenes like this are interspersed throughout 
the whole of the intermediate compositions whicls 
form nearly two-thirds of Shirley’s dramas. ‘They 
dear considerable resemblance to some of Calde- 
| ron’s plays, those which are not n his more se- 
rious vein, but more elevated and poetical than 
those Capo y Espada comedies, from which the 
later English comic writers borrowed so largely. 
There is the same disregard of probability, (this, 
however, the animation and activity of the scene 
scarcely allow us time to detect, or inclination to 
criticise) —the same love of disguises, prinecsses 
in the garb of pages, princes who turn out to be 
changelings, and humbler characters who turn 
out to be princes, everybody in love, und every- 
body in love with the wrong person—until by 
some unexpected denouement, they all fall into 
harmonious and well-assorted couples—and a 
general marriage winds up the whole piece. 
Like the great Spanish dramatist, Shirley delights 
in throwing his leading characters into the most 
embarrassing situations—their constancy is ex- 
posed to the rudest trials; sometimes he has 
caught the high chivalrous tone of self-devotion, 
the sort of voluntary martyrdom of love which 
will surrender its object, either at the call of some 
more commanding duty, or for the greater glory 
and happiness of its mistress. We would direct 
particular attention to ‘ The Grateful Servant.’ 

There is still another class of drama in which 
Shirley is extremely successful, though here, like- 





' wise, the skill of the author is rather shown in 


the general conduct of his piece, than in the strik- 
ing execution of single parts. It is a poetic 
comedy of English and domestic manners, min- 
gled with serious, sometimes with pathetic scenes. 
To this class belong the Lady of Pleasure, Hyde 
Park, the whimsical play of Love in a Maze, the 
Constant Maid, the Gamester, the Example, and 
one or two others. Shirley’s comic, like his tra- 





That sometimes princes quaff, are all transpa- 
rent, 

And with their pretty murmurs call to taste 
them. 

In every tree a chorister to sing 

Health to our loves; our lives shall there be 
free 

As the first knowledge was from sin, and all | 

Our dreams as innocent. 

Fer. Oh, Felisarda! 

If thou didst own less virtue I might prove 

Unkind, and marry thee; but beingsorich | 

In goodness it becomes me not to bring 

One that is poor in every worth, to waste 

So excellent a dower : be free, and meet 

One that hath wealth to cherish it—I shall 

Undo thee quite : but pray for me, as I, 

That thou mayst change for a more happy 
bridegroom ; 

I dare as soon be guilty of my death, 

As make thee miserable by expecting me. 

Farewell ! and do not wrong my soul, to think 

That any storm could separate us two, 





But that I have no fortune now to serve thee. | 
Fel. This will be no exception, sir, | hope, 

When we are both dead, yet our bodies may 

Be cold, and strangers in the winding sheet, 


We shall be married when our spirits meet.’ 
vol. i. pp. 246—252. 





gic powers, are rather fertile and various, than 
4 a . 

rich and original ; he is easy and playful rather 
than broad aad vigorous. Of course, even his 


| more serious and tragic plays are relieved, accord- 


ing to the invariable practice of his school, by 
the humours of the clown or the buffoon. In 
some of the romantic tragic-comedies, as in the 
Sisters, a play which we cannot but think might 
succeed on the modern stage, the main intc rest is 
altogether comic ; and even in this last class, the 
comedy of Manners, occur many of those pas- 
sages of gentle and quict sweetness, which are 
characteristic of Shirley. Asa satirical painter 
of manners, as a playful castigator of the fashions, 
the follies, the humours of the day, he is to Jon- 


son what, in his serious efforts, he is to Fletcher. 


In all such pictures the very excellence, in,some 
degree, endangers the lasting popularity ; the more 
accurately the resemblance of the poet's own times 
is drawn, the more alicn it is to the habits and 


| feelings of modern days; in precise proportion 


that such pieces are valuable to the antiquarian, 
they are obsolete and unintelligible to the common 
reader. Much, therefore, of the zest and raciness 
of the following scene must, of course, be lost ; it 
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is from the Lady of Pleasure, a play which, but | 
for one wanton and unnecessary blemish, might | 
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Born. Your charge of gaudy furniture, and 
pictures 


be quoted almost throughout as a very curious Of this Italian master, and that Dutchman ; 


and lively description of fashionable manners in 
the days of Charles I. Aretina, the wife of Sir 


Thomas Bornwell, is the Lady Townley, 
Lady Teazle, of an older date :— 
* Steward, 
have your pleasure. 
Lady Bornwell. 
for. I would not 
Endure again the country conversation, 
To be the lady of six shires! The men, 
So near the primitive making, they retain 


Be patient, Madam; you may | 


‘Tis that 1 came to town 


Your mighty looking-glasses, like artillery, 
Brought home on engines; the superfluous 
plate, 


or the Antique and novel ; vanities of tires ; 


Four-score pound suppers for my lord your 
kinsman, 

| Banquets for t’ other lady aunt, and cousins, 

;And perfumes that exceed all: train of ser- 

vants, 

| To stifle us at home, and shew abroad 

|More motley than the French or the Venetian, 

j About your coach, whose rude postillion 


A sense of nothimg but the earth; their brains, ' Must pester every narrow lane, till passengers 


And barren headsstanding as much in want 


Of ploughing as their ground. To hear a fellow | 


And tradesmen curse your choking up their 
stalls ; 


Make himself merry and his horse, with whis- | And common cries pursue your ladyship, 


tling 


Sellinger’s Round ! To observe with what so- 


lemnity 


They keep their wakes, and. throw for pewter 


candlesticks ! 


For hindering of the market. 
Lady B. Have you done, sir? 
Born. 1 could accuse the gaiety of your 
wardrobe, 
|And prodigal] embroideries, under which 


How they become the morris, with whose bells| Rich satins, plushes, cloth of silver, dare 


They ring all in to Whitsun-ales; and sweat, 


| Not shew their own complexions ; your jewels, 


Through twenty scarfs and napkins, till the| Able to burn out the spectators’ eyes, 


hobby-horse | 
Tire, and the Maid Marian, dissolv'd to a jelly 
Be kept for spoon meat ! 
Stew. 
gument 
To make the country life appear so hateful ; 
At least to your particular, who enjoy’d 
A blessing in that calm, would you be pleas’d 
To think so, and the pleasure of a kingdom ; 


These with your pardon, are no ar- 


| And shew like bonfires on you by the tapers: 


,|1 could urge something more. 


| Lady B. Pray do, | like 
|Your homily of thrift. 
Born. 1 could wish, madam, 
You would not game so much. 
Lady B. A gamester too! 
Born. But are not come to that acquain- 
tance yet, 


While your own will commanded what should /Should teach you skill enough to raise your 


move 


' profit. 


Delights, your husband's love and power join’d | You look not through the subtilty of cards, 


To give your life more harmony. 
there 

Secure, and innocent, beloved of all ; 
Prais'd for your hospitality, and pray’d for: 
You might be envied; but malice knew 
Not where you dwelt. 1 would not prophesy, 
But leave to your own apprehension, 
What may succeed your change. 

Lady B. You do imagine, 
No doubt, you have talk’d wisely, and confuted 
London past all defence. Your master should 
Do well to send you back into the country, 
With title of superintendent-bailiff. 


Stew. How, Madam! 

Enter Sin Tuomas Bornwe tv. 
Born. How now? What's the matter? 
Stew. Nothing, Sir. 

Born. Angry, sweetheart? 
Lady B. lLamangry with myself, 


To be so miserably restrain’d in things, 
Wherein it doth concern your love and honour 
To see me satisfied. 

Born. In what, Aretina, 
Dost thou accuse me ? Have | not obey'd 
All thy desires? against mine own opinion 
Quitted the country, and removed the hope 
Of our return, by sale of that fair lordship 
We lived in? chang’da calm and retired life 
For this wild town, compos’d of noise and 

charge ? 


You liv’d/And mysteries of dice ; nor can you save 


| Charge with the box, buy petticoats and pearls, 
} And keep your family by the precious income ; 
| Nor do I wish you should : my poorest servant 
| Shall not upbraid my tables, nor his hire, 
} Purchas’d beneath my honour. You make play 
| Not a pastime but a tyranny, and vex 
| Yourself and my estate by it. 
{| Lady B. Good! proceed. 
Born. Another game you have, which con- 
sumes more 

Your fame thav purse ; your revels in the night, 
}Your meetings call'd THe BALL, to which re- 
pair, 
As to the court of pleasure, all your gallants, 
And ladies, thither bound by a subpeena 
Of Venus, and small Cupid's high displeasure; 
\’Tis but the Family of Love translated 
| Into more costly sin ! 

Lady B. Have you concluded ? 

Born. | have done ; and howsoever 
My language may appear to you, it carries 
No other than my fair and just intent 
To your delights, without curb to their modest 
And noble freedom.— Vol. iv., pp. 5—10. 

We conclude with a few observations on this 
‘editio princeps’ of Shirley. The plays, as we 
have before observed, were collected, arranged, 
and edited by the late Mr. Gifford; and his was 
a task of no light labour—for never had unhappy 








Lady B. What charge, more than is neces- 


sary for : 
A lady of my birth and education ? 





author suffered so much from careless and igno- 
rant printers as Shirley. Some errors of the 
R2 
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press, which have either crept into this edition or | majority, of ancient mankind ; and the question 
have remained uncorrected, show that the keen |is still dubious, to which of the three most learn- 
eye of that most accurate scholar was somewhat |ed and investigating nations of antiquity the doc- 
bedimmed before his work was concluded; but |trine is first due. It belonged at once to India, 
the fame of Shirley is deeply indebted to the col- | Egypt, and Greece. Yet its origin may proba- 
lector of his dramas. Many passages of poetry, |bly be traced to India, and there to some of those 
which had been crowded into halt and disjointed | corruptions of the primal revelation, and of the 
prose, have been brought back, as near as possi-|second birth of mankind, the spirit transmitted 
ble, to their original harmonious flow: in some from the antediluvian race into the descendants 
places, the sense, which might have appeared jof Noah, the representative of the first man, and 
irrevocably lost, by the dislocation of sentences |beginner of a new patriarchal line. The doctrine, 
and the transposition of lines, has been restored |too, served the purpose of offering an apparent 
by conjectural emendations, both bold and jexplanation of that mysterious Providence by 
felicitous; in others, where words or lines|which the guilty sometimes exhibit striking ex- 
have been lost, the hiatus is marked, and the|amples of prosperity. It further gave some 
reader is spared much unprofitable waste of time, |equally obscure hope of an explanation of the 
in endeavouring to elucidate the meaning of vo-|uses, partial sufferings, and general degradation, 
eables which might seem cast at random frm jof the lower animal creation. The transfer of 
the types.* No one, in short, who has not at- the soul of a tyrant to the body of a tiger seemed 
tempted to acquaint himself with the beauties of | not unnatural; of the glutton’s to the hog, or the 
Shirley’s drama, through the old quartos, can |robber’s to the wolfythe vulture, or the hyama ; 
appreciate the luxury of reading them in the jall displayed a species of natural justice which 
clearer letter, and more genuine text of the pre-|might gradually render the transmigration pro- 
sent edition. Mr. Dyce has performed his hum-|bable to the quick and figurative fancies of the 
bler task as editor of the poems, with his accus-|East. Their style of expression, too, the forms 
tomed ability; and, on the whole, it is no fault of and emblems by which, in the early rudeness of 
the edition, if justice be not at length fairly done | penmanship, they laboured to describe moral and 
to the imerit of Shirley. One of his cotempo- | mental qualities, tended to reinforce the doctrine. 
rary poets ventured to prophesy— The outline of a dog expressed the persevering or 
the faithful, the lion characterized the bold, or the 
ove gave the natural conception of lofty aspir- 
ings and indomitable ardour. For this doctrine 
For the first time, in the nineteenth century, this lithe Rabbinical name is Gilgul Neshameth, (the 
elegy has been removed from the obscure and | revolving of souls.) 

inaccessible quarter where it had long mouldered| But the Rabbins sometimes deform the poetical 
unseen; it has been transcribed in legible cha-|part of this conception by their absurd habits of 
racters; and fully asserts the claim of this last particularizing. In the Nishmeth Chajim we are 
of our Elizabethan dramatists, to be admitted to|thus told, that the soul of the man who trans- 
a high place among the second class of the poeti-|gresses by attempting to provoke another to an- 
cal hierarchy of England. ger, passes inevitably into a beast. ‘Those who 


That ages yet to come shall hear and see, 
When dead, thy works a living elegy. | 


— |Babel, were punished by three judgments. ‘The 
jbest among them were punished by the confu- 
sion of tongues. ‘The second rank, or those wis 
TRADITIONS OF THE RABBINS. attempted to set up the idol, were sent to inhabit 
. . cats and monkeys. ‘The third, more ambitious 

The chief portion of the Rabbinical fantasies |anq more impious, who attempted to scale the 
_ derived from Indian fables; and among those |heayens and assault the divine throne with earth- 
the transmigration of souls scems to have made ||y weapons, were flung down from their height, 
the most powerful impression. It is singular|and transformed into evil spirits, whose torment 
that this doctrinc, utterly unsupported as it is by |is, to be always in restless and agonizing motion. 
any approach to evidence, should have yet pre-| 4 prevailing cabalistic doctrine is the transmi- 
vailed among a vast multitude, or rather the great gration of the human spirit into cattle. But 


From Black wood's Magazine. 








a a | this depends on the degree of guilt. “Ifhe hath 

* In the fine and eloquenttragedy of Chabot, |committed one sin more than the number of his 
the obscurity of Chapman's manner, the hard- | good works,” he must undergo transmigration. 
ness of which his contemporaries called his|The soul of the man who thinks on his good 
‘ full and heightened style, is greatly increased | works, is the more fortunate; for though he must 
by the incorrectness of the press. This play, jundergo the degradation of passing into the form 
po et —— q a in ite roe jof a beast, yet it is of a clean or ruminate one. 

, an : , 

conjoined with that of Chapman, ought not to | But the soul of the profligate, or the shedder of 


have been omitted; yet it is very difficult to ae pi Sa gg ad , ; 
assign any part of it to Shirley; even the |!00¢, passes into an unclean beast, the camel, 


comic scenes are more in Chapman's close and |the rabbit, or the hog. ‘The sensualist is gener- 
pregnant manner, than in the light and airy {ally condemned to the form of a reptile. 
style of Shirley. Rabbinism has continued full of trivial observ- 


were engaged in the rebellion at the building ef 























ances; and the Jew of the present day is harras- 
sed with a weight of ceremonies, which exceed 
the heaviest burdens of the ancient law. This 
yoke he has laid upon himself. A rigour worthy 


of the Pharisee is exercised in minute and per-! 


petual triflings worthy of a child. One of those 
ordinances, which pass through every portion of 
Jewish society, relates to the smoothness of their 
knife-blades. ‘The knife with which the Jew 
puts bird or beast to death, must be without jags 
or notches of any kind. The Avodath Hakkodesh 
assigns the important reason—* Sometimes the 
soul of a righteous man is fuund in a clean beast 
or fowl. The Jews are therefore commanded to 


have their killing-knives without notches, to the | 


end that they may give as little pain as possibl 
to the souls contained therein.” 

The treatise Ginek Hammelech gives the tol- 
lowing instance of the penal effect of the trans- 
inigration as detailed by the Rabbi Mosche Gal. 
lante, chief judge of Jerusalem. “ When, in the 
first ages of Israel, the Rabbi Isaac Lurja—bles- 
s2d be his memory !—was passing through the 
Holy Land, he came faint and weary toa grove 
of olives, and there laid him down. He said to 
the Rabbi Mosche, ‘Here let us rest;’ but the 
Rabbi would not, for he looked round, and the 
place whereon they lay was a grave of the wicked. 
Put the Rabbi Isaac, pointing to a tree above, on 
which sat a raven loudly croaking, said, ‘There 
is nospirit in this grave. Dost thou not remem- 
ber Nismath, the extortioner of the city ”?— I 
remember him well,’ answered the Rabbi Mosche ; 
‘he was the grand collector of the customs, and 
was cursed every day he lived for his cruelty. — 
He robbed the rich and he trampled on the poor, 
the old he deprived of their property, and the young 
of their inheritance. May his name be black as 
night, and his memory be buried deep as the 
bottom of the sea.’—‘He is sorry enough now 
for his oppression,’ said the Rabbi Isaac Lurja.— 
* The King of Judgment hath sentenced his evil 
soul to be imprisoned in the body of that raven, 
and its complainings are its sorrows for its state, 
and its supplications to meto pray for its release.’ 
*And wilt theu pray for the son of evil?’ asked 
the Rabbi Mosche. “Sooner will I pray that 
this staff become the serpent of the magician,’ 
answered Rabbi Isaac; and thereupon rising, he 
flung it at the raven, which, with a yell of tury, 
waved its wings, and shot up in agony into the 
bosom of the clouds.” 

But, even in its original state, the soul, accord- 
ing to the Rabbins, is under a multiform shape. 
They hold that the human soul has no less than 
five different forms or stages. “The first is the 
Nephesh, the bodily soul. The second is the 
Ruach, the spirit. The third is the Neshama, the 
more celestial soul. ‘The fourth, the Chaja, the 
life. ‘The fifth is the Jechida, the solitary. And 
those divisions have their appropriate occasions 
and uses, every remarkable period of human ex- 
istence requiring a due reinforcement of the soul, 
as aprinciple.. “In the working and week days, 
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must be content with having the Nephesh. On 
the Feast-Day comes the Ruach. On the day of 
Atonement comes the Neshoma. On the Sab- 
bath comes the Chaja, or supernumerary soul, 
and in the final and future life of happiness comes 
the Jechida.” ‘The tenet, that on the Sabbath 
man receives an additional soul, is established 
among the Rabbins. But the extravagance of 
those conceptions is occasionally qualified among 
the later cominentators by the explanation, that 
those diversities of the human spirit simply mean 
the gradual advance of the soul from excellence 
te excellence in the course of prayer, and the 
| study of divine things. 

By a singular improvement on the pagan doc- 





| trine of the metempsychosis, there is also a reverse 
| henge of bodies; and the spirit which had in- 
| habited the form of a wild beast, becomes occa. 
sionally the inhabitant of the human shape. ‘The 
tenet of the famous Rabbi Lurja, in the treatise 
Ginek Hammelech, is, that the violence and fol- 
lies so conspicuous and unaccountable on human 
grounds, in certain individuals, are explained by 
this transmission. The vulture, the panther, the 
jackal, the fox, transmit their spirits into men, 
and thence we obviously derive , the gluttonous, 
the rapacious, the base, the crafty, the whole train 
of the profligate and the mischievous of mankind; 
the race whom no precept can guide, no fear can 
restrain, and no principle can regulate ; the whole 
lineage of the desperate and impracticable among 
men. 

Such are the doctrines in their ruder state-— 
But they sometimes take a finer and more fanci- 
ful shape, and rise into the boldness and imagery 
of Oriental fiction. “ What,” says the Shaar 
Aikhune, “is the fall of the cuiltiest of the guilty; 
of those who have made themselves abominable 
in the sight of earth and heaven; of those who 
have exulted in their sins; of the man who has 
slain a son of Israel; of the apostate who has 
denied the supremacy of the religion of Israel 
over all other religions of the earth; of the spy 
who has betrayed a Jew, or a community of Jews? 
Shall they ascend to heaven ; shall they be wor- 
thy to plant their steps in the court of ‘the pala- 
ces of the angels? No; the angels are their 
punishers ; they utter the sentence of ruin against 
them; they drive them downward, and summon 
a band of evil spirits to chase them round the 
world. The dark tormentors rush after them. 
with goads and whips of fire; their chase is cease. 
less ; they hunt them from the plain to the moun- 
tain, from the mountain to the river, from the 
river to the ocean, from the ocean round the cir- 
cle of the earth. ‘Thus the tormented fly in ter- 
ror, and the tormentors follow in vengeance, until 
the time decreed is done. Then the doomed 
sink into dust and ashes. Another beginning of 
existence, the commencement of a second trial, 
awaits them, ‘They become clay, they take the 
nature of the stone and of the minergl ; they are 
water, fire, air; they roll in the thunder; they 





between the new moon and the feast-day, thou! They change again. ‘They enter into the shapes 


float in the cloud; they rush in the whirlwind. 
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of the vegetable tribes; they live in the shrub, 
the flower and the tree. Ages on ages pass in 
their transforigations; they wither; they are 
tossed by the tempest ; they are trampled by man; 
they are smote by the axe; they are consuined 
by fire. Another changé comes; they enter into 
the shape of the beast, the bird, the fish, the in-. 
sect ; they traverse the desert, they destroy, and 
ure destroyed; they soar into the clouds; they 
shoot through the depths of the ocean; they bur- 
row their invisible way through the recesses of 
the earth; they come by devouring millions in 
the locust; they sting ‘in the scorpion ; they 
crumble away the roots of vegetation in the hosts 
of the ant; they destroy the promise of the year 
in the catterpillar; they drive the flocks and 
herds into famine and madness in the hornet and 
the fly zebib. They at last are suffered to as- 
cend into the rank of human beings once more. 
Yet their ascent is step by step. They are first 
slaves; they see their first light in the land of 


misery. The African or the Asiatie sun scorches 


them by day; they are frozen with the dews of 


the night ; the y live in perpe tual toil; their frames 
ire lacerated with the scourge ; their steps clank 
with the chain; their souls faint within them in 
hopeless misery, till they long to die. At last 
they die, and again commence life in a higher 
rank; they are now free, but they cultivate a 
sterile soil;. they are impoverished, trampled, 
tortured by tyrant rulers; they are dragged to 
war by fier ambition; they are pursuc d, starv- 
ed, ruined by ferious war; they are thrown into 
dungeons; they are banished; and above all, 
their souls are degraded by the darkness of su- 
perstitions bathed in blood. They are bowed 
down to idols which they dread, while they des- 
pise; they repeat prayers to things which they 
know to be the work of men’s hands, stocks and 
stones, which yet from infancy they have taught 
themselves to adore; and thus drag on life in 
torture of mind, in shame, the twilight of truth, 
and the bewilderment of ignorance; they worship 
with their lips, yet scorn with their hearts. But 
their scorn breaks forth; they are grasped by 
power; they resist; they are dragged to the raek 
and the flame; they areslain. The final change 
is now come. They are Israelites. They hav 
risen into the first class of mankind; they are of 
the chosen people ; the sons of Abraham, to whom 
has been given the promise of universal dominion. 
Joy to them unspeakable, if they hold their rank ; 
misery tenfold if they fall, for their fall now will 
be without redemption.” 

Those are the theories, and they bear evidence 
of that mixture of Greek philosophy and Asiatic 
invention, which forms the romance of the early 
ages. But they are sometimes embodied into 
narratives of singular imagination. The Thou- 
sand°and One Nights are rivalled, and the Sultana 
Schehearazade might find some of her originality 
thrown into the shade by those tales. ‘The widow 
of Hebron is an example. 

“The Rabbi Joseph, the son of Jehoshaphat, 
had been praying from noon until the going 





|down of the sun, when a messenger from the 
| chief of the Synagogue of Hebron came to him, 
and besought him to go forth and pray for a wo- 
|man who was grievously tormented. ‘The Rabbi, 
ever awake to thé call of human sorrow, rose from 
his knees, girt his robe round him, and went forth. 
The messenger led him to a building deep in the 
forest that grew on the south side of the hill of 
Hebron. The building had more the look of the 
palace of one of the princes of Israel than of a 


| private dwelling. But if its exterior struck the 


raze of the Rabbi, its apartments excited his 
astonishment. He passed through a succession 
of halls worthy of the days of the first Herod, 
when Jerusalem raised her head again after the 
ruin of Antiochus, when her long civil wars were 
past, and she had become once more the most 
magnificent city of the eastern, world: Marble 
columns, silken veiis, suspended froni the capitals 


of the pillars, tissues wrought with the embroi- 


‘\dery of Sidon, and coloured with the incompara- 


ble dyes of Cesarea, vases of Armenian crystal, 
and tables of Grecian mosaic, filled chambers, in 
which were trains of attendants of every climate, 
Ethiopian, Indian, Persian, and Greek, all habited 
in the richest dresses. All that met theeye wore 
an air of the most sumptuous and habitual mag- 
nificence. ‘The Rabbi, however, had but a short 
{time for wonder, before he was summoned to the 
chamber of the sick person. But all the costli- 
s that he had seen before was eclipsed by the 
singular brilliancy of this apartment; it was small, 
and evidently contrived for the secluded hours of 
in individual; but every thing was sumptuous, 
all gold or pearl, amber or lapislazuli. And in 
the midst of this pomp, reclined, half sitting, half 
lying, on huge pillows of Shiraz silk, a female, 
whose beauty, in all the languor of pain, riveted 
even the ancient eye of the pious Rabbi. The 
sufferer was young; but the flush that from time 
to time broke across her countenance, and then 
left it to the paleness of the grave, shewed that 
was on the verge of the tomb. The Rabbi 
vas famous for his knowledge of herbs and 
iinerals, and he offered her some of these me- 
dicaments which he had found useful in arregt- 
ing the progress of decay. ‘The dying beauty 


thanked him, and said in a faint voice that she 


he 


{| hed implored his coming, not to be cured ofa 


lisease which she knew to be fatal, but to dis 
burthen her mind of a secret which had already 
hung heavy on her, and which must extinguish 
her existence before the morn. ‘The Rabbi, on 
| hearing this, besought her to make him the de- 
pository of her sorrow, if he could serve her; but 
if he could not, forbade her to tell him what 
might hang darkly on the memory of a man of 
Isracl. ‘I am the daughter,’ said she, ‘of your 
friend the Rabbi Ben Bechai, whose memory be 
blessed, but the widow of a prince, the descen- 
dant of Ishmael. You see the riches in this 
house; but they are not the riches of the sons of 
the Desert. ‘They were desperately gained, bit- 
terly enjoyed, and now they are repented of 
when it is too late.’ As the lovely being spoke, 
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her countenance changed ; she suddenly writhed 
and tossed with pain, and in her agony cried out 
words that pierced the holy man’s ears with ter- 
ror. He cast his eyes on the ground, and prayed, 
and was strengthened. But when he looked up 
again, an extraordinary change had come upon 
the woman’s countenance. Its paleness was 
gone, her cheeks were burning, her hollow eyes 
were darting strange light; her lips, which had 
been thin and faded as the fallen leaf, were full, 
crimson, and quivering with wild passion and 
magic energy. The Rabbi could not believe that 
he saw the dying woman by whose side he had 
so lately knelt, in the fierce and bold, yet still 
beautiful creature, that now gazed full and fear. 
less upon him. ‘You see me now,’ said she, 
‘with surprise; but these are the common chan- 
ges of my suffering. The deadly discase that is 


sinking me to the dust, thus varies its torment | 
hour by hour; but I must submit and suffer.”— | 


‘The Rabbi knew by those words that the woman 
was tormented with an evil spirit. Upon this 
he sent for a famous unction, which had been 
handed down to him from his ancestor the 
Rabbi Joseph, who had been physician to King 
Herod the Great, and had exorcised the evil spirit 
out of the dying king. 
anointed the forehead of the woman, her eyes 
and the tips of her fingers. He then made a fire 
of citron wood and cinnamon, and threw on it 
incense. As the smoke arose, he bowed her head 
gently over it, that she might imbibe the odour in 
her nostrils, which was an established way of | 
expelling the evil spirit. 

“The woman’s countenance now changed 
again, it was once more pale with pain, and she) 
cried out in her torment; at length in strong | 


agony she uttered many words. But the Rabbi Istrong to my basest services. 
from her fixed eyes and motionless |cursed, but I was feared. 
| rage, and public 


perceived, 
lips, that it was the spirit within her that spoke 
the words. It said, ‘Why am I to be disturbe vd | 
with anointings and incense? Why am I to hear | 
the sound of prayer, and be smitten with the 
voice of the holy ? Look round the chamber. Is} 
it not full of us and our punishers? 
pursued for éver by the avenging angels? 
they uot hold scourges of fire in their hands, and 
fill every wound they make with thrice distilled 
poison of the tree Asgard, that grows by the lake | 
of fire? I was an Egyptian; five hundred years | 
aga I lived at the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus. | 
I longed for power, and I obtaine “dd it; 
to possess the fairest daughters of the land, and I 
possessed them. I longed for riches, and I prae- | 
tised ‘all evil to gain them. I was at length 
accused before the King of sorcery. I longed 
for revenge on my accuser, and I enjoyed my | 
revenge. I stabbed him as he was sleeping in 
his chamber. The murder was known; I was 
forced to fly. But I first sent a present of per- 
fumed cakes of Damascus to the mistress of the 
man who made the discovery; they feasted on 
them together, and together they died. The 
ship in which I fled was overtaken by a storm. 
I was charged with having brought the anger of 
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On its being brought, he | 


Are we not |: 
Do |: 


I longed |} 


|timeof the monarchy. 
lcourt were all but rivalled by furious vice in the 
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I was seized, and about to 
be slain; I drove my dagger through the captain, 


heaven on the vessel. 


sprang overboard, and reached the shore. . From 
it, in triumphant revenge, I saw the ship and all 
the crew perish in the waters. I was now in 
the Great Desert of Africa; and was starving 
and scorched, until I lay down to die. But at 
the last moment an old man came from among 
the tombs, and offered me bread and water. I 
followed him to his dwelling in the tombs. He 
scoffed at my complaints of ill fortune, and swore 
to place me once again at the height of my wishes, 
if I would be ready at his call at the end of a 
hundred years. I could have then drunk fire 
land blood in my fury against mankind, and my 
thirst of possession. I swore to be his, and 
prepared to begin my hundred years of enjoy- 

ment. 

“¢] returned to Egypt. I had been supposed 
to have sunk to the bottom of the waters with 
ithe wreck of the vessel. My countenance was 
ino longer the same. No man remembered me. 
|{ began my career. I was full of wild ambition, 
leager desire, and matchless sagacity. I rapidly 
outstripped all rivalry. I rose to the first rank 
under the Ptolemies. I enjoyed the delight of 
ruining every man who had formerly thwarted 
me. All Egypt rang with my fame. I had 
secret enemics, and strange rumours of the means 
lof my perpetual success began to be spread. But 
| had spies everywhere ; a whisper was repaid by 
death. A frown was avenged like an open aceu- 
sation. My name became a universal terror.— 
But I had my followers and flatterers only the 
more. I trampled on mankind, I revelled in 
jsee.ag the proud grove lling at my feet. I cor- 
|rupted the lowly, I terrified the high, I bound the 
I was hated and 
Daggers, poison, secret 
abhorrence, all were levelled 
against me; I encountered them all, defied them 
lall, challenged and triumphed over them all. I 
was the most successful, the most envied, and the 
most wretched of human beings. But my pas- 
sions at length changed their colour ; I had lost 














all sense of enjoyment, habit had worn its sense 


away; the feast, rank, splendour, the adulation of 


jthe great, the beauty of woman, all had grown 


tasteless and wearisome. Life was withering. 


| But I had a fierce enjoyment still, and one that 


I re- 
I 
revelled in corrupting the mercenary, in harden- 
ing the ferocious, in inflaming the vindictive, in 
stimulating the violent. I lived, too, in an evil 
Desperate excesses in the 


grew keener with the advance ‘of years. 
joiced in the degradation of my fe low men. 


people. The old age of the Greek dynasty wasa 
sinking of the soul and body of dominion together. 
The deepest sensuality, the wildest waste of pub- 
lic wealth, the meanest extortion, the most reck- 
less tyranny, all that could foster the memory of 


a nation, were the daily crimes of the decaying 
court of the Ptolemies. 
time. 


I had come at the right 


Invested with power which made the 
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monarch a cipher, I exulted in the coming ruin—,reward like mankind. This kingdom will soon 
I blinded the eyes of this voluptuous tyranny to|be a deluge of blood where it is not a deluge of 
its inevitable fate—I had but little to do in urging | conflagration, and a deluge of conflagration where 
it to new crime, but I did that little. I wove | it is not a deluge of blood.” As he spoke his 
round it a web of temptation that the strength |countenance grew fiery, his voite became awtul, 
even of virtue could have scarcely broken, but /and I fell at his feet without the power to strug- 
into which the eager dissoluteness of the Egyp-/|gle or to speak. He was on the point of plung- 
tian court plunged as if it had been the most sig-|ing me through the crust of the earth ten thou- 
nal gift of fortune. I exulted in the prospect lsand times ten thousand fathoms deep, below the 
of my accomplished task of precipitating a guilty | roots of the ocean, to abide im the region of rack 
palace and people into utter ruin; butin the fever|and flame. He had already lifted his heel to 
of my exultation I had forgot that my time was trample me down. But he paused, and uttered 
measured. At a banquet in the King’s chamber a groan. I saw a burst of light that covered him 
I saw a guest whose face stfuck me as having|from the head to the foot, and in which he 
been known to me at some remote period. He |writhed as if it had been a robe of venom. I 
was the chieftain of one of the Bactrian tribes, |looked up and saw a giant shape, one of the sons 
who now eame to offer compensation for some of Paradise who watch over the children of Israel, 
outrages of his wild horsemen on a caravan re-|standing before the King. ‘They fought for me 
turning from the Indus to Egypt. He was a with lances bright and swift as flashes of light- 
man of marvellous age, the signs of which he ning. tut Sammael was overthrown. Hk 
bere in his visage, but of the most singular saga- |sprang from the ground, and cursing, spread: his 
city. His reputation had gone forth among the | wings and flew up into a passing thunder-cloud. 
people; and all the dealers in forbidden arts, the |The son of Paradise still stood over me with a 
magi, the soothsayers, and the consulters of the |countenance of wrath, and said, “Child of guilt, 
dead, acknowledged their skill outdone by this |why shall not vengeance be brought upon the 
exhausted and decrepid barbarian. The first | guilty? - Why shall not the subject of the evil 
glance of his keen eye awoke me to strange and |one be stricken with his punishment, and be 
fearful remembrances, but his first word put an lchained on the burning rocks of his dungeon, 
end to all doubt, and made me feel the agonies of that are deep as the centre of the earth, and wide 
despair. At the sound of his voice I recognized jas its surface spread out ten thousand times?” 
the old man of the tombs, and felt that the terri-| I clasped his knees, and bathed them with tears; 
ble time for his payment was eome. It was true, I groaned, and beat my bosom in the terrors of 
J was to dit—I was to suffer for the long ban-|instant death. The bright vision still held the 
quet of life—I was to undergo the torture of the |blow suspended, and saying “that I had been 
place of all torture—I was to suffer a hideous | preserved from ruin only by being the descen- 
retribution for the days of my triumph. ‘They dant of an Israelitish mother, but that my life had 
had been many, but they now seemed but a mo-}carned punishment which must be undergone ;” 
ment. Days, months, years, were compressed jas he spoke these words he laid his hand upon 
into a thought, and I groaned within my inmost my forehead with a weight which seemed to crush 





soul at the frenzy which had bound me to a mas- | my brain. 
ter so soon to demand the penalty to the utter-| “*‘I shrank and sprang away in fear. I rush- 
t. ed wildly through the palace, through the streets, 
“*T flew from the royal chamber; my mind |through the highways. I felt myself moving 
was a whirlwind of terror, shame, loathing, hatred, | with a vigour of limb, and savage swiltness, that 
and remorse. I seized my sword and was about jastonished me. On the way I overtook a troop 
to plunge it into my heart, and end a suspense |of Alexandrian merchants going ,towards the 
more stinging than despair, when I found my desert of the Pentapolis. I felt a strange instinct 
hand arrested, and, on turning, saw the visage of|to rush among them—I was hungry and parched 
the Bactrian. I indignantly attempted to wrest|with thirst. I sprang among a group who had 
the sword from ‘hjm, and drive it home to a heart | sat down beside one of the wells that border the 
burning with the poison of the soul. But he held|sands, ‘They all rose wp at my sight with a 
it with a grasp to which my utmost strength was |hideous outery. Some fled, some threw them- 
as a child’s; I might as well have forced a rock |selves down behind the shelter of the thickets, 
from its base. He smiled,and said, “I amSam-|but some seized their swords and lances, and 
mael; you should have known, that to resist me |stood to defend themselves. 1 glowed with unac- 
was as absurd as to expect pity from our race— countable rage! -The sight of their defiance 
I am one of the princes of evil—I reign over the |doubly inflamed me, the very gleam of their steel 


iti 


south-east—I fill the Bactrian deserts with rapine, 
the Persian chambers with profligacy, and am 
now come to fling the firebrands of civil war into 
this court of effeminate Asiatics, savage Afri- 
cans, and treacherous Greeks. ‘The work was 
nearly done without me; but Sammael must not 
jet the wickedness of man triumph alone. He 
tempts, ensnares, betrays, and he must have his 


seemed to me the last imsult, and I rushed for- 
ward to make them repent of their temerity — 
At the same instant I felt a sudden thrill of pain; 
a spear, thrown by a powerful hand, was quiver- 
jing in my side. I bounded resistlessly on my 
assailant, and in another moment saw him lying 
in horrid mutilation at my feet. The rest in. 
stantly lost all courage at the sight, and flinging 
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down their weapons, scattered in all directions,|at once parched my blood and warned my prey 
crying for help. But those dastards were not|of my approach; I felt the tempests of the furi- 
worth pursuit. The well was before me, I was/ous season which drove all the feebler animals 
burning with thirst and fatigue, and I stooped| from the face of the land to hide in caves and 
down to drink of its pure and smooth water—| woods. I felt the renewed fires of the season 
What was my astonishment when I saw a lion| when the sun broke through his clouds once more, 
stooping in the mirror of the well! peered PORN the earth, refreshed with the rains, began 
saw the shaggy mane, the huge bloodshot eyes,| to be withered like the weed in the furnace. But, 
the rough and rapidly moving lips, the pointe | for all other purposes, the moon and the sun 
tusks, and all red with recent gore I shrank in| rose alike to my mind, embodied as it was in the 
strange perturbation. I returned to the well agai, | brute, and sharing the narrowness and obsc urity 
stooped to drink, and again saw the same furious, of theanimal intellect. Months and years passed 
monster stoop to its calm, blue mirror. A hor-|unnoted. In the remnant of understanding that 
tid thought crossed my mind. I had known the! was leit to me in vengeance, I laboured in vain 
old doctrine of Egyptians and Asiatics, which! to recount the periods of my sawage suffering ; 
denounced punishment in the shape of brutes to| but the periods of my human guilt were, by some 
the guilty dead. Had I shared this hideous) strange visitation of wrath, always and in tantly 
punishment? I again gave a glance at the wa-| ready at my eall. I there saw my whole career 
ter. ‘The sight was now conviction. I nolonger| with a distinctness which seemed beyond all 
wondered at the wild outcry of the caravan, at | human memory. I lived over every hour, every 
the hurried defence, at the strange flight, at the| thought, every passion, every pang. Then the 
ferocious joy with which I tore down my enemy, | instincts of my degraded state would seize me 
and trampled and rent him till he had lost all) again; I was again the devourer, the insatiat 
semblance of man. The punishment had come| drinker of blood, the terror of the African, the 
upon me. My fated spirit had left its human) ravager of the sheepfold, the monarch of the forest. 
boély, and had entered into the shape of the savage | But my life of horror seemed at length to ap- 
inhabitant of the wilderness. The thought was | proach its limit; I felt the gradual approach of 
one of indescribable horror. I bounded away | dee ay. My eyes, once keen as the lightning, 
with furious speed, I tore up the sands, I darte dj could no longer discern the prey on the edge of 
my fangs into my own flesh, and sought for some! the horizon; my massive strength grew weary ; 
respite from hideous thought in the violence of| my limbs, the perfection of muscular strength 
bodily pain. I flew along the limitless plains of| and activity, became ponderous, and bore me no 
the desert, from night till morning, and from|longer with the lightness that had given the 
morning till night, in hope to exhaust bitter | swiftest gazelle to my grasp. I shrank within 
memory by fatigue; all wasin vain. I lay down| my cavern, and was to be roused only by the 
to die, but the vast strength of my frame was! hunger which I bore long afler it had begun to 
proof against fatigue. | gnaw me. One day I dragged out my tardy 
“*I rushed from hill to valley with the speed) limbs, urged by famine, to seize upon the buffa- 
of the whirlwind, and still I was but the terror} loes ofa tribe passing across the desert. I sprang 
of the wilderness, all whose tenants flew before | upon the leader of the herd, and had already 
me. I sought the verge of the little villages,| | dragged it to the earth, when the chicftain of the 
where the natives hide their heads from the) tribe rushed forward with his lance, and uttering 
scorching sun and the deadly dews. I sought | a loud outcry, I turned from the fallen buffalo to 
them, to perish by their arrows and lances. I attack the hunter. But in that glance I saw an 
was often wounded; I offen carried away with| aspect which I remembered after the lapse of so 
me their barbed iron in my flesh. I often) many years of misery. The countenance of the 
writhed in the agony of poisoned wounds. Still) being who had crushed me out of human nature 
I lived. My life was the solitary existence of) was before me. I felt the powerful pressure; a 
the wild beast. I hunted down the antelope, the| pang new to me, a sting of human feeling, pier- 
boar, and the goat, and gorged upon their blood.| ced through my frame. I dared not rush upon 
I then slept, until hunger, or the ery of the hunte r,} this strange avenger—I cowered in the dust—I 
roused me once more, to commence the suine| would have licked his feet. My fury, my appe- 
career of flight, pursuit, watching, and wounds.| tite for carnage, my ruthless delight in rending 
This life was hideous. With the savage instincts) and devouring the helpless creatures of the wil- 
of the wild beast, I retained the bitter recollee-| derness, had passed away. I doubly loathed my 
tions of my earlier nature, and every hour was) degradation, and if I could have uttered a human 
felt with the keenness of a punishment allotted voice, I should at this moment have implored 
by a Judge too powerful to be questioned, and too} |the being before me to plunge his spear into my 
stern to be propitiated. How long I endured) brain, and extinguish all consciousness at once. 
this state of evil, 1 had no means of knowing. I As the thought arose, I looked on him once more ; 
had lost the human faculty of measuring the| he was no longer the African ; he wore the gran- 
flight of time. I howled in rage at the light of} deur and fearful majesty of Azrael—I_ knew the 
the moon as I rroamed through the wilderness ;| Angel of Judgment. Again he laid his grasp 
I shrank from the broad blaze of the sun, which| upon my front. Again I felt it like the weight 
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of a thunderbolt. I bounded in agony from the! 
plain, fell at his feet, and the sky, the earth, and| 
t!.e avenger, disappeared from my eyes. 
“*When life returned to me again, I found 
that I was rushing forward with vast speed, but 
it was no longer the bound and spring of my| 


still mingled with the keen and brute impulses of 


my present being; but they were no longer the 


| scorpion seourges that had once tortured me. 1 
remembered with what eager longing I had often 
plooked upon the clear heavens of Egypt, and 


envied every bird that I saw soaring in the sun- 


sinewy limbs; I felt, too, that I was no longer | shine. I remembered how often, in even the 
treading the sands that had so long burned under| most successful hours of my ambition, I had 
my feet. I was tossed by winds ; I was drench-| wished to exchange existence with the ibis that I 
ed with heavy moisture; I saw at intervals a} had seen sporting over the banks of the Nile, 
strong glare of light bursting on me, and then) and then spreading his speckled wings, and float- 
suddenly obscured. My senses gradually cleared,| ing onward to the Thebais, at a height inacces- 
and I became conscious that my being had un-| sible to the arrow. How often had I gazed at 
dergone a new change. I glanced at my limbs,} the eagles which I started at the head of my 
and saw them covered with plumage; but the| hunting train from the country of the Cataracts, 
talons were still there. I still felt the fierce} and while I watched their flight into the highest 
the instinctive desire of} region of the blue and lovely atmosphere, saw 


eagerness for blood, 
their plumage turned to gold and purple as they 


destroying life, the eagerness of pursuit, the 
savage spirit of loneliness. Still I was the sullen! rose through the coloured light of the clouds, or 
king of the forest; in every impulse of my spirit| poised themselves in the full radiance of the sun- 
I rushed on. As far as my eye could gaze, and|beams! This delight was now fully within my 
it now possessed a power of vision which seemed/ possession, and I enjoyed it to the full. The 
to give me the command of the earth, I saw| mere faculty of motion is an indulgence; but to 
clouds rolling in huge piles as white as snow, and/ possess it without restraint, to have unlimited 
wilder than the surges of an uproused sea. 1| space before me for its exercise, and to traverse 
saw the marble pinnacles of mountains piercing| it without an exertion; to be able to speed with a 
through the vapoury ocean like the points of lan-| swiftness surpassing all human rapidity, to speed 
ces; I saw the whole majesty of the kingdom of| through a world, and to speed with the simple 
air, with all its splendour of colouring, its gather-| wave of a wing, was a new sense, a source of 
ing tempests, its boundless reservoirs of the rain,| pleasure that alone might almost have soothed my 
its fiery forges of the thunder. Still I rushed on, | calamity. ‘The beauty of nature, the grandeur of 
sustained by unconscious power, and filled with| the elemental changes, the contrasted majesty of 
a fierce joy in my new strength. As I accide n-| the mountains with the living and crowded luxu- 
tally passed over a broad expanse of vapour,|riance of the plains below, were perpetually be- 
which lay calm and smooth under the meridian} fore my eye; and tardily as they impressedthem- 
beams, I looked downwards. The speed of my| selves on my spirit, and as often as they were 
shadow as it swept across the cloud, first caught| degraded and darkened by the necessities of my 
my eye. But I was in another moment struck / animal nature, they still made their impression. 

with still keener astonishment at the shape w hich| My better mind was beginning to revive. At 
fell there. It bore the complete outline of an|le ngth, one day as I lay on my poised pinions, 
eagle; I saw the broad wings, the strong form, | basking in the sun, and wondering at the flood 
the beak and head framed forrapine ; the destruc. of radiance that from this orb illumined earth 
tion of prey was in every movement. The truth|/and heaven, I lamented with almost the keenness 
flashed on me. My spirit had transmigrated|of human regret, that I was destitute of the 
into the king of the feathered race. My first] organs to make known to man the magnificence 
sensations.were of the deepest melancholy. I) of the powers of creation, thus seen nigh, cloud- 
was to be a prisoner once more in the form of} less, and serene. I had forgotten that a tempest 
an inferior,nature. I was still to be exiled from} had been gathering in the horizon. It had rapidly 
the communion of man. I was, for years of advanced towards me. It enwrapped me before | 
ages, to be a fierce and blood-devouring creature,| had time to spread my pinions and escape from 
the dweller among mountains and precipices,|its overwhelming ruin. When I made the 
pursued by man, a terror to all the beings of its! attempt, it was too late. I saw nothing before, 
nature, stern, solitary, hated, and miserable. Yet} below, or above me, but rolling volumes of vapour, 
I had glimpses of consolation. ‘Though retaining! which confused my vision and clogged my wings. 
the ruthless impulses of my forest state, I felt} Lighming began to shoot through the depths of 
that my lot was softened, that my fate was cast|the world of cloud. As I still struggled fiercely 
in a mould of higher capabilities of enjoyment,|to extricate myself, I saw a shape standing in 
that I was safer from the incessant fears of pur-|the heart of the storm. I knew the countenance. 
suit, from the famine, the thirst, the wounds, and| It was Azrael; still awful, but with its earlier 
the. inclemency of the life of the wilderness. I|indignation gone. My strength sank and with- 
felt still a higher alleviation of my destiny in the|ered before him. My powerful pinion flagged. 
sense that the very enjoyments, few and lonely|I waited the blow. It was mercy. I saw him 

as they were, which were added to my existence, | stretch forth the fatal hand again. The lightning 
were = my captivity was not to be for| burst round me. I was enveloped in a whirl- 
ever. The recollections of my human carecr| wind of fire, felt one wild pang, and felt no more. 
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“+I awoke in the midst of a chamber filled!was in suspense, the light had come into the 
with a crowd of wild-looking men and women, |eyes of the dead beauty, the colour had dawned 
who, on seeing me open my eyes, could not sup- ve her cheeks, her lips had moved; and her pe 
press their wonder and joy. ‘They danced about |rents, in exultation at the hope of renewing their 
the chamber with all the gesticulations of bar-/bargain, had at once given a general feast to 
barian delight. As I gazed round with some /|their kinsmen, loaded me with their family or- 
hope or fear of seeing the mighty angel who had /naments, and invited the Persian to renew his 
smote me, my gesture was mistaken for a desire | purchase, and carry me without delay beyond the 
to breathe the open air. I was carried towards | chance of future doses of opium. 

a large casement, from which a view of the} “*The Persian came in full gallop, and ap- 
country spread before me. I was instantly,|proved of me for the possession of his long- 
and for the first time, now sensible that another bearded lord; my parents embraced me, wept 
change had come upon me. Where were the over me, protested that I was the light of their 
vast volumes of clouds, on which I had floated eyes, and sold me without the slightest cere- 
in such supreme command? Where were the/mony. That night I was packed up like a bale 
glittering pinnacles of the mountains, on which |of Curdistan cloth, was flumg on a horse, and 
I had for so many years looked down from a |carried far from the mountains of Circassia. 
height that made them dwindle into spear heads| “* At the Persian court I lived sumptuously 
and arrow points? Where was the broad and |and in perpetual terror; I ate off dishes of gold, 
golden splendour of the sun, on which I had for |and slept on bed§ fringed with pearl, yet I envied 
so many thousand days gazed, as I drank new the slave who swept the chamber. Every thing 
life from the lustre? 1 now saw before me round me was distrust, discontent, and treachery. 
only a deep and gloomy ravine, feathered with My Persian lord was devoted to me for a month; 
pines, and filled with a torrent that bounded from and at the end of that time, I learned from an old 
the marble summit of the precipice. ‘The tops|female slave, that I was to be poisoned, as my 
of the hills seemed to pierce the heavens, but | place was to be supplied by a new favourite, and 
they were a sheet of sullen forest ; the sun was it was contrary to the dignity of the court that I 
shut out, and but for a golden line that touched | should be sold to a subject. My old friend far- 
the ridge, I should have forgotten that he had an |ther told me, that the poison was to be adminis. 
existence. I had left the region of lights and|tered in ‘a pomegranate that night at supper, 
glories; I was now a wingless, powerless, earth-/and mentioned by what mark I was to know the 
fixed thing, a helpless exile from the azure pro- lfatal fruit. On that night there was a banquet 
vinces of the sky. What I had become, I toiled | in the haram, the Monarch was beyond all cus- 
in vain to discover. I was changed: I knew no|tom courteops, and he repeatedly invited me to 
more; my faculties still retained the impression | drink perfumed liquors, as the highest token of 
made on ther by long habit; and I felt myself) his regard, from his own table. At length, in 
involuntarily attempting to spring forward, and!a sportive tone, he ordered a dish of pomegra. 
launch again upon tle bosom of the air. But I nates from his favourite garden to be divided 
was at length to be fully acquainted with the/among the fairest of the fair of the haram. My 
truth. heart sank within me, as I heard the sentence of 
«* Ag the evening came on, I heard signals of death. But 1 became only the more vigilant 
horns and wild crics, the sounds of many voices|The dish was brought. The fruits were flung 
roused, me, and soon after, the women whom I|by the Monarch to his delighted guests; till ai 
had seen before, rushed into the chamber, bring- | !ast but two remained. One of them, I saw, was 
ing a variety of ornaments and robes, which they |the marked one. To have refused it, would have 
puton me. A mirror which one of them held ‘argued detection of the treachery, and must have 
to my face, when all was completed, shewed me | been followed by certain death. At the moment 

that I had transmigrated into the form of a}when his hand touched it, I exclaimed that a 

young female. I was now the daughter of the |scorpion had stung me, and fell on the floor in 

Cireassian chieftain. The being whose form L)agony! ‘This produced a momentary confusion. 
now possessed had been memorable for her|'The Monarch dropped the fruit from his hand, 
beauty, was accordingly looked upon as a trea-|and turned to summon assistance. Quick es the 

sure by her parents, and destined to be sold to! love of life could urge me, I darted towards the 

the most extravagant purchaser. But envy ex- table, and changed the places of the two pome- 
ists even in the mountains of Circassia: and a granates. The confusion soon subsided, and | 
dose of opium, administered by a rival beauty, ' received from the hand of the Sofi the one which 
had suddenly extinguished a bargain, which had | was now next to his royal touch. I bowed te 
been already far advanced, with an envoy from|the ground in gratitude, and tasted the fruit, 
the royal haram of Persia. My parents were in-/ which I praised as the most exquisite of all pro- 
consolable, and they had torn their garments,|ductions of the earth. The Monarch, satisfied 
and vowed revenge over me for three days. On|with his performance, now put the rémaini 
this evening the horsemen of the whole tribejone to his lips. I saw the royal epicure devour 
were to have assembled for an incursion upon the |it to the last morsel, and observed the process 
tribe of my successful rival, and to have avenged {without the least compunction; he enjoyed it 
my death by general extermination. While all prodigiously. In the consciousness that he 
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would not enjoy it long, I packed up every jewel} speaker paused ; the Rabbi shrank at the words. 
and coin I could gather in my chamber the mo-, But the dying penitent before him was no longer 
ment I left the banquet, desiring the old slave an object of either temptation or terror. He 
to bring me the earliest intelligence of the catas- pressed his hands upon his bosom, bowed his 
trophe. My labours were scarcely completed, head, and listened. 
when an uproar in the palace told me that my | “ The fainting beauty smiled, and taking from 
pomegranate was effectual. The old slave came, ‘her locks a rich jewel, placed it on the hand of 
flying in immediately after, saying that all the her hearer. * My story is at an end,’ said she, ‘I 
physicians of the city had been ordered to come had but one trial yet to undergo. The king of 
to the Sofi’s chamber ; that he was in agony, and the Spirits of Evil urged me to deliver myself 
that there were “strong suspicions of his having/over to him. He promised me instant liberty, 
been poisoned!” The old Nubian laughed ex. | the breaking of my earthly chain, the elevation 
cessively as she communicated her intelligence, into the highest rank of earth, the enjoyment of 
and at the same time recemmended my taking | ‘riches beyond the treasures of kings. The 
advantage of the tumult to escape. I lost no} ‘temptation was powerful; the wealth which you 
time, and we fled together. now see round me, was brought by hands that 
“* But as I passed the windows of the royal | might have controlled the elements, but I had 
chamber, I could not resist the impulse to see learned to resist all that dazzled the eye. Am. 
how his supper succeeded with him. CG ‘limbing | bition was not for my sex, yet I might have at 
on my old companion’s shoulders, I looked in. ‘this hour ranked at the head of the race of wo- 
He was surrounded by a erowd of physicians of, man ; a spell was within my power, by the simple 
all ranks and races, Jews and infidels, all offering uttering of which, I might have sat on a throne, 
their nostrums: and all answered by the most | thenoblest throne at this hour upon carth. This, too, 
furious threats, that unless they recovered him I resisted. But the more overwhelming temptation 
before the night was over, the dawn should see was at hand; the King of Evil stood before in 
every one without his head. He then raved at his ja garb of splendour inexpressible, and offered to 
own blunder, which he appeared to have found make me the possessor of all the secrets of ma- 
out in all points, and cursed the hour when he gic. He raised upon the earth visions of the 
ate pomegranates for supper, and was outwitted most bewitching beauty ; he filled these halls with 
by a weman. He then rolled in agony. I left’ shapes of the most dazzling brightness; he 
him yelling, and heard him, long after I had touched my eyes, and I saw the secrets of other 
rgached the boundaries of the haram garden.! worlds, the people of the stars, the grandeur of 
He died before he had time to cut off the physi-' the mighty regions that spread above this cloudy 
cians’ heads. Before dawn he was with his|dwelling and prison of man. ‘The temptation 
forefathers. | was beyond all resistance, I was on the point of 
“* Through what changes of life I now ran, I | yielding, when I saw the Spirit of Evil suddenly 
remember but little more. All is confused be-| writhe as if an arrow had shot through him; his 
fore my eyes. I became the captive of a Be-| brightness: instantly grew dim, his strength 
doueen, fed his camels, moved the jealousy of the | withere sd, and even while I gazed, he sank into 
caughter of a neighbouring robber, was car-|the carth. Where he had stood, I saw nothing 
ried off by his wild riders in consequence, and but a foot-print marked as if the soil had borne 
left to perish in the heart of the Hajaz. From | fire ; ; but another form arose. I knew Azrael ; 
this horrible fate I was rescued, after days of! his countenance had now lost all its terrors. He 
wandering and famine, by a caravan which had |told me that my trials were come to their con- 
lost its way, and by straying out of the right|clusion. That guilty as I was, my last allegi- 
road, came to make a prize of me. The con- lance to the te mpter was broken; that the decree 
ductor of the escort seized me as his property,)had gone forth for my release, and that this 
fed me until I was in due fulness for the slave jnight I was to inhabit a form of clay no more.’ 
inarket at Astrachan, and sold me to a travel-| "The Rabbi listened in holy fear to the language 
ling Indian dealer in Angora goats’ hair and/| lof the wearied spirit, and for a while was ab- 
women. I was hurried to the border of the | sorbed in supplication. He then repeated the 


(ranges, and consigned to the court of a mighty 
sovereign, black as ebony, and with the strongest 
resemblance to an overgrown baboon. I was 
vext the Sultana of a Rajahpoot. I was then the 
water-carrier of a Turcoman horse-stealer; I 
was the slave of a Roman matron at Constanti- 
nople, who famished and flogged me to make me 
a convert, and when I at last owned the conver- 
vion, famished and flogged me to keep me to 
my duty. She died, and I was_frce from the 
He yy the temple, and the dungeon. I have 
but one confession more to make. Can the ear of 
‘he holy son of Jehoshaphat, the wisest of the wise, 
listen to the compacts of the tempter 7” ‘The fair 





prayers for the dying hours of the daughters of 
Israel. 

“*Tt was for this that I summoned you, son 
of Jehoshaphat,’ said the sinking form. ‘It was 
to sooth my last hours on earth with the sounds 
of holy things, and to fill my dying ear with the 
wisdom of our fathers. So shall my chain be 
gently divided, and the hand of the angel of death 
lead me through the valley of darkness, without 
treading on the thorns of pain.’ The Rabbi knelt, 
and prayed more fervently. But he was roused 
by the deep sigh of the sufferer. ‘Now, pray 
for me no longer,’ were her words; ‘ pray for the 
peace of Jerusalem.’ The Rabi prayed for the 
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restoration of Zion. As his prayer arose, he 
heard it echoed by voices of sweetness that sank 
into his soul. He looked upon the couch; the 
sufferer was dead ; but the struggle of death had 
not disturbed a feature. She lay still lovely, and 
he knew that the fetter of the spirit had been 
loosed for ever, and that the trial had been ended 
in merey. He rose to call the attendants to 
watch by the dead, but the halls were empty. 
He then turned to the porch, and pondering on 
the ways of destiny, set his face in awe and sor- 
row towards his own home. He looked back 
once more, but where was the porch through which 
he had so lately passed? Where was the stately 
mansion itself? All before the eye was the dim 
and yellow expanse of weeds that covers the foot 
of Hebron. He looked around him—he saw but 
the healthy sides of the hill, with the city on its 
brow; he looked below him—he saw but the 
endless range of fertile plain that is lost in the 
desert: above him, all was the blue glory of 


midnight. The palace was air. Had he been 
ina trance? Had he seen a vision? Hada 
warning been given to him in a dream? Who 


But is it not recorded in the book of! 
who shall tell? 
Are 


knoweth ”? 
the house of Jehoshaphat; 
Go, thou who readest, and learn wisdom. 
not all things dust and air?” 

Some of the traditions allow a much more ex- 
tensive transmigration. The treatise Zohar 
claims the privilege, or admits the punishment, 
for it may be cither, of transmigration no less 
than a thousand times; on these grounds :— 
When the great Judge causes the soul of a man 
to transmigrate, it is generally because it has 
not prospered, or done good, in its former state. 
It is then that the soul is torn from one exist- 
ence and planted in the form of another; and 
this is called the “changing of the place.” On 
the third change, it receives a new appellative, 
and this is called the “ changing of the name.” 
A more marked stage is the alteration to a new! 
form, with a consequent alteration of all the ob. 
jects, pursuits, and faculties; this is called the 
“ changing of the work.” But, “how often,” asks 
the treatise, “may those changes take place ? 
‘To one thousand times,” is the answer. 

But this singular doctrine is urged still fur- 
ther, and is made to comprehend even the fallen 
angels. ‘The treatise Tuf haraez declares, that, 
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were the work of creation not less than the sons 
of Abraham, they, fallen as they might be, de- 
served the same consideration. “ For what had 
Abraham done, that he should be preferred to 
beings originally so much his superiors?” The 
answer was, that the patriarch’s merits had en- 
titled him to this privilege; “ that he had gone into 
the fire of the Chaldeans,” to prove hie zeal, 
which was more than Sammael and his seventy 
princes had ever thought of doing. The application 
was closed by a summary command, that it should 
not be repeated. “Ye have not hallowed my 
words; therefore speak no more, good or bad.” 

When we read these perversions of Scripture, 
which seem to be engendered of the most wilful 
ignorance, and the blindest infatuation, we may 
well account for the earnestness with which the 
apostolical writers warned the Christian world 
against the traditionary spirit of the Jews, against 
the “ old wives’ fables,” the entangled genealo- 
gies, and the endless mysticism. We here have 
specimens of the wisdom of the proud and stub- 
born generation which rejected the Messiah, and, 
with the oracles of divine truth in their hands, 
actually loved the false, the extravagant, and the 
trifling. We may well understand the force of 
the caution against “will worship,” and prying 
into things of which no knowledge has been 
vouchsafed to man, the nature of angels, and the 
transactions of heaven; we see here the fantastic 
humility, the uncalled-for mortification, the un- 
authorized homage to the living saints or the 
dead. It is not less palpable, that the propensity 
to load Scriptural truth with human inventions, 
has been the characteristic of the corruption 
of Christianity, not less than of Judaism; and 
that Rome may vie, at this hour, in legendary 
extravagance, the worshipping of angels, the 
prayers for those spirits who are beyond all hu- 
man ,intervention, the homage to the saints and 
martyrs, the uséless and frivolous miracles, and 
the misty, fluctuating, and irreverent doctrines 
suggested for their support, with the wildest and 
most worthless fabrications of the Rabbins. 

Like all Oriental writings on theology, the 
Rabbinical traditions discuss largely the glories, 
wonders, and delights of the future state. ‘The 
Sacred Scriptures, written for higher purposes 
than curiosity, or the indulgence of an extravagant 
imagination, are nearly silent on the subject, 





as it is not the will of Providence that any Jew 
should be lost, and the command of cireumcision| 
was given to Abraham; the resource of trans-| 
migration was devised for the assistance of those 
who might neglect that essential right; as thus, 
instead of being utterly cast forth, they were to 
be only temporarily separated from the chosen 
people, being sent to transmigrate through a se- 
ries of bodies, until their due purification should 
be accomplished. Upon the discovery of this 
proviso, the treatise tells us, that the fallen angels, 
conceiving themselves not much worse than an 
uncircumcised Jew, laid their claim to a similar 
privilege. Sammael and his seventy princes 


probably from the double reason, that sufficient 
grounds are laid down for virtue without this de- 
tail of its rewards, and that human faculties are 
still but feebly fitted to comprehend the develope- 
ment, were it made. Yet even they are not 
without indications of the peculiar species of 
happiness reserved for the immortal spirit. They 
give us statements of the temper in which Para- 
dise will be enjoyed, the combination of love, 
gratitude, adoration, ardour of spirit, and activi- 
ty of powers, which will constitue the purified 
nature ; and which, if it existed on earth, would 
make earth itself, with all its inclemencies of 
nature, and anxieties of circumstance, almost a 





pleaded their cause, on the ground, that as they 


a 


Paradise. And, in those declarations, they 
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exhibit the same wisdom, and the same sublime |silver plate, &g., and that the chambers were 
simplicity, which characterize the visible opera- provided with an couches, and candlesticks of 
tions of Providence ; for they give us the princi- pearls and diamonds, asked David the purport of 
ple of happiness, without embarrassing us with this opulence. “These,” said David, “are for 
the details: they give us an incitement to the |the children of the world from whom you came.” 
vigorous performance of our human duty, by "The Rabbi then inquired whether any of the 
suggesting a magnificent and various future, Ge ntiles, or of the children of Esau, were there ? 
yet of which neither the magnificence is suffered |“ Nunc,” was the answer. “ Whatever goad they 
to dazzle, nor the variety to distract, the mind. |may do, is rewarded in the world; but their 
But the famous treatise Nishmath Chajim set-|natural destiny is hell.” But every one who is 
tles all questions at once, according to the wis-|wicked among the children of Isracl, is punished 
dom of the sons of Solamon. After announcing jin his lifetime, but obtains the life to come ; as 
that there are seven regions, or dwellings, i in the hit is written—* He repayeth those that hate him.” 
place of evil, for the punishment of the wicked, it) The fourth house fronts the fourth gate of Pa- 
cheers the true believer, by telling him that Pa- radise, and is built, as the first man was framed, 
radise is similarly partitioned, and equally large. |in perfection. It is built with oil-tree (olive) wood. 
The discovery is made in the form of a com-|Put why is it thus built? Because the house is 
mission, directed by the Rabbi Gamalicl to the | built for the habitation of the perfectly righteous, 
Rabbi Jehoscha ben Levi, a renowned name in/|and their cartlily,days were Litter, like the oil- 
the legendary world, for the purpose of deciding |tree. ‘The fifth house is built of silver, fine gold, 
whether any of the Gojim (Gentiles, or Infidels) | glass, and crystal: the river Gihon flows through 
are in Paradise, and whether any of the children \the midst of it. The framework is of gold and 
of Israel are in hell. ‘The angel of death bears the | silver, with an odour far exceeding that of Leba- 
commission to the Rabbi, and the Rabbi sets out,;non wood. The couches are also more costly 
immediately on his inquisition. The result of|than those of the others; being formed of gold, 
his investigation is, that Paradise contains seven |silver, spice, and scarlet and blue silk which was 
houses, or general receptacles for the blissful.|woven by Eve; and also crimson silk, and the 
Those houses are unquestionably adapted for ajfinest linen, and cloth of goats’ hair, which was 
large population ; for each house is twelve times | woven by angels. In this house dwell Messiah 
ten thousand miles long, and twelve times ten|ben David, and Elias of blessed memory; and 
thousand miles broad, or 120,000 miles square. |to the chamber with pillars of silver, and carpets 
He then proceeds to report on their distinctions. of scarlet, where Messiah especially dwells, with 
The first house fronts the first gate of Para-| Elias perpetually declaring to him—* Be atease; 
dise, and is inhabited by converts from the Infi-|for the end is at hand, when thou art to redeem 
dels, who have voluntarily embraced the Jewish Israel,” Moses, Aaron, David, and Solomon, with 
faith, The walls are of glass, and the timber |the kings of Israel, and the he mse of David, come 
cedar. He proposed to give accuracy to hisjon the second and fifth day of every week, and 
statement, by actually measuring the extent. jalso on eyery Sabbath and festival, to lament with 
But the converts, probably jealous of his superior | him, and comfort him, saying—* Be at case, rely 
sanctity, and conceiving that he was about to|on Heaven, for the end is at hand.” 
eject them, began to offer opposition. Fortu-| But the fourth day o/ the week is reserved for 
nately, Obadiah the prophet, their superintendent ja different assemblage. On this day, Korah and 
saint, happening to be on the spot, he remon-|his company, with Dathan and Abiram, come to 
strated with them, and the measurement was jhim, and ask—* When will be the end of what 
suffered to go on in peace. The second house |is wonderful ; and when shall we be raised from 
fronts the second gate of Paradise. Its wails|death, and suffered to come out of the abyss of 
are of silver, and its beams cedar. It is inbabi-|the earth?” And duly they hear the same 
ted by those who have repented, and they are|scornful answer—*Go to your fathers, and ask 
superintended by a penitent; Manasseh, the son them.” This answer is decisive: they are over- 
of Hezekiah, is set over them. The third house ;whelmed with shame,, shrink, and disappear. 
is opposite to the third gate, is built of silverand, Two houses remain ; but description has been 
gold, and is inhabited by Abraham, Isaac, and jexhausted, and they seein to be yet either in- 
Jacob, with all the Israelites who came out|adequately finished, or inadequately filled. ‘The 
of Egypt, and all that were in the desert. In | sixth is for those who have rigidly walked in the 
this house, also, dwell David, Solomon, and all|path of the commandments; the seventh for 
the other sons of David, with the exception of|those who died, whether of sorrow for the na- 
Absalom. But those do not comprehend the | tional sins, or innocent and undue victims, swept 
whole habitancy of this well-stocked house. It | away in the times of national calamity. 
contains, in addition, the whole succession of the But among the possessors of Paradise, inde- 
kings of Judah, with the exception of Manasseh, | pendently of the great historic characters of the 
who, as we have already seen, is occupied injrace of Israel, there are ranks, differing in dig- 
governing the second house. At the head of|nity aceording to their merits, or the circum- 
this dwelling are Moses and Aaron. The Rabbi stances of their lives or deaths, . The first order 
now, Observing that this household possessed a | consists of those who suffered death for the ho- 
great quantity of handsome furniture, gold and | ‘nour of their Law and nation, by the hands of 
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ters into the state of Paradisaic manhood : his 
perfection is complete, and he is thenceforth 
master of alf the faculties and enjoyments of the 
region of happiness. 


Infidel governments; such as the Rabbi Akkiba 
and his disciples, who were put to death by the 
Roman authorities. ‘The second order consists 
of those who have been drowned at sea. The 
third, of the famous Rabbi Ben Saccai and his| Paradise, too, retains its old supremacy over 
disciples; the fourth, of those on whom the’ all gardens, from its abundance of trees, of which 
Shekinah, or glory, has descended; the fifth, of| the Rabbins give it no less than eighty times ten 
true penitents, who rank with the perfectly| thousand species in each of the quarters of this 
righteous; the sixth, of those who have never! famous spot of celestial horticulture. Angels in 
married, yet have lived a life of purity ; the | abundance are also provided, either to cultivate 
seventh, of those in humble life, who have con-|or to admire them; for there are 600,000 in 
stantly exercised themselves in the Bible, and|/each quarter, floating about, or guarding the 
the study of the Mishna, and have had an honest) fruit. The tree of life stands there, with its 
vocation. For each order there is a distinct abode.| branches covering the whole extent of Paradise, 
The highest order is that of the martyrs for the | and with fruits suitable to all the various tastes 
Law, the order of Akkiba and his disciples. of the righteous, for they have five hundred thou- 
The decorations assigned to those fortunate sand several flavours. Seven clouds of glory sit 














classes are various; yet as even the Rabbinical 
imagination can invent nothing finer than gold 
and jewels, the diversity is not marked with suf- 
ficient distinctness to gratify European taste. 
All, however, is in the true Oriental profusion. 
Rabbi Jehoscha, still the great authority for su- 


above it, and at every wind which shakes it, the 
fragrance passes from one end of the world to 
the other. The disciples of the Sages are pecu- 
\liarly favoured, for they have their especial seats 
| allotted under this tree. ‘Their merit is, to have 
| profoundly studied, and eloquently explained the 





pramundane affairs, relates, according to the| Law. 

Jalkut Schimoni, “ That at the two ruby gates| A large portion of the Rabbinical writings is 
of Paradise, stand sixty times ten thousand | filled with those descriptions of lavish and fanci- 
spirits ministering, and that the countenance of) ful beauty, but deformed with extravagancies, 
each of them shines like the brightness of the fir- which offend even against the wildness of Eastern 
mament. On the arrival of one of the righteous! fiction. The light which supplies the place of 
from Earth, those spirits surround him, receive|sun to the righteous, occupies a large space in 
him with due honours, strip him of his grave-| the description. ‘The treatise Avodath Hakka- 
clothes, and robe him in no less than eight gar- |desh, after saying that the extent of the garden 
ments of clouds of glory. They next put upon is immense, states, that there stands in the cen- 
his head two crowns, one of pearls and diamonds, | tre a vast laver, filled with dew from the highest 
and the other of pure gold, and put eight myrrh celestial region: and in its centre stands a light 
branches into his hands. ‘They then sing a chorus | incapable of being eclipsed or obscured, it being 
of praise round him, and bid him go and eat his} of the nature of that which wes originally given 
bread in joy! ‘They next lead him to springs! for the use of Adam, and by which he was ena- 
of water, margined with eight hundred species| bled to see at a glance from one end of the world 
of roses and myrrh, where to each of the righte-| to the other. But the ground in the neighbour- 
ous is assigned a separate canopy from the heat,!hood of this prodigious luminary conduces par- 
or the splendour, or both. From the springs flow | tially to this result, as it is an entire pavement ot’ 
four rivers, of milk, wine, balsam and honey.! precious stones, each of which gives a light bril- 
‘The canopies are crowned and lighted by pearls, | liant as that of a burning torch ; the whole form- 
each of which gives a light equal to that of the} ing an illumination of indescribable lustre. 
planet Venus. Under every ¢anopy is laid a ta-| + It is obvious, that in their inventions, the Tra- 
ble of pearls and precious stones. And over the|ditionists had no reluctance to borrow from tho 
head of each hover a group of angels, who say | written letter. They seize just enough of the 
to him, *Go now and eat honey with joy, be-| facts of Scripture to form a framework for the 
cause thou hast studied the Law, and exercised fiction, and over this they flourish their rambling 
thyself therein; and go and drink the wine | and legendary conceptions. But as they borrow 








which is preserved fom the six days of the Crea- 
tion.’ ” 

Among the righteous, the least handsome are 
like Joseph and Rabbi Jochanan (who was cele- 
brated for his beauty.) No night comes there ; 
and there also the process of beauty and beautifi- 
cation is a matter of a few hours. In the time 
of the first watch, the righteous becomes an in- 
fant of Paradise, passes into the place where the 
spirits of infants are, and fecls all the joyousness 
belonging to infancy. In the second watch, he 


starts into Paradisaic youth, passes into the dwel- 


largely, so they have been prodigally borrowed 
from. ‘The Romish doctrines of supererogation, 
purgatory, and individual intercession, are not 
lthe work of Rome alone ; they are as old as the 
| Rabbins ; and the only merit whick the Romisl: 
adopters can claim is, that of having tarned 1 
play of imagination into a principle of practice, 
made a rambling tenet a profitable dogma, and 
fabricated dreams and visions into a source o! 
the deepest corruption that ever violated the sim- 
plicity of religion, revolted human reason, and 
stained the feeble purity of the human heart. 





ling of the youthful spirits, and enjoys their pur- 
suits and pastimes. 


In the third watch, he en- 
$2 


In the Nismath Chajim, we are told, that th: 
Rabbi Akkiba, their great doctor, one day as he 
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was going to be present at the burial of one of |answer was not much more favourable. “He 
his disciples, was surprised at the sight of a being ; was not circumcised, his parents having had no 
with the shape of a man, running with an enor-|regard to the Covenant.” 

mous pile of wood on his shoulders—yet running} But the Rabbi was not to be repelled; he dis- 
with the speed of a horse. The compassionate |covered the boy at last, took him to his home, 
Rabbi stopped his celerity, and perceiving that|found him a preternatural dunce, into whom the 
he was human, asked him why he was con- | Law could not by possibility make way; and 
demned to this singular labour, adding, “that he}was driven to a fast of forty days, which by di- 
pitied him so much, that if he were a slave, and j vine aid at length accomplished the task of teach- 
his master would be content to sell him, he himself’ ing him the Alphabet. After this his education 
would be the purchaser, in order to free him|advanced to the extent of reading the prayer 
from this severity of toil; or, if his poverty were |Skema. (Deut. vi. 4.) The Rabbi now brought 
the cause, that he would give him some opportu-|forward his pupil, the prayer of spiritual libera- 
nity of obtaining wealth.” The man listened, |tion was recited, and in that hour the father was 
but with wild impatience ; he struggled to break | freed from his task. He soon after appeared to 
away, but, awed by the power of the great'the Rabbi in a dream, saying, “ May the rest of 
Akkiba, he could not move from the spot. At) Paradise be thy portion, because thou hast res- 
leagth he burst into a passionate cry, imploring jeued me from the punishment of hell.” Then 
that he might be suffered to go on, and fly over |the Rabbi burst out into rejoicings, and repeated 





the world, bearing his melancholy burden. The 
Rabbi was astonished, but he now began to per- 
cetve that he was conversing with a being not 
of this world, and sternly demanded, “ Art thou 
man or devil 2” The unfortunate being in agony 
exclaimed, “I have passed away from earth, and 
now my eternal portion is to carry fuel to the 
Great Fire.” The startled Rabbi asked what act 
ef his life could have plunged him intothis dread- 
ful calamity? The criminal answered, that he 
had been a collector of the public taxes, and had 
abused his office, by favouring the rich and op- 
pressing the poor. The next question was, 
whether he had ever heard in his plece of pun- 
ishment, that there was any remedy for his guilt’ 
The condemned now began to be impatient, 
through fear of increasing his punishment by de- 
laying his task, and eagerly implored the Rabbi 
to let him go. At length, acknowledging that 
he had heard of one redemption, namely, that if 
he had a son, who could stand forth in the con- 
gregation and there say the prayer of the Syna- 
gogue, begining with “Blessed be the blessed 
Lord,” he might be delivered from his sentence. 
On his being asked, whether he had a son? he 
answered that he did not know; that he had left 
his.widow when she was about to have a c\ild, 


but that he now could not know whether it was} 


a son or a daughter; or, if a son, whether ix 
was sufficiently instructed in the Law. ‘To the 
further enquiry, where his family was to be 
found? he answered, that his own name was 
Akkiba, his wife’s Susmira, and his city Aldaca. 
The man was now suffered to recommence his 
fearful race again. And the benevolent Rabbi 
began a pilgrimage from city to city, until he 
found the due place. There he enquired for the 
dwelling ef the husband. But he seems to have 
been unpopular among his countrymen, for tic 
general answer to the Rabbi was, “ May his 
bones be bruised in hell.” The perplexed en- 
quirer now attempted to ascertain the fate of the 
widow, but she appeared to be scarcely more 
fortunate than her husband; for the reply was, 
“Let her name be rooted out of the world.” His 
sole resource now was the son ; and of him the 


a holy hyuin in honour of the achievement. 
| ‘The only distinction between this pious per- 
|furmanee, and the exploits of later times, is in 
jthe penance. Ifthe Rabbi Akkiba had done his 
jpurgatorial work at Rome instead of at Jerusa- 
lem, he would have made others fast instead of 
mortifying himself, and he would have put a 
handsome sum into his purse for masses and 
jindulgences, instead of incumbering himself 
|with hospitality to the tardy subject of circum- 
Cision. 

| Some of these stories are publicly founded on 
jthe faets of the Jewish persecutions, though the 
historian who would take them in their present 
state, for authority, would tread upon slippery 
ground. ‘The treatise Sanhedrin give the follow- 
jing account of the origin of the celebrated book 
Loar. 

| The Rabbis Jelmda, Isaac, and Shimeon were 
conversing, when Jehuda ben Gerim, a convert, 
came to them. On Jehuda’s observing that the 
| Romans excelled in buildings and public works, 
that they had erected markets, bridges, and 
baths, the Rabbi Shiancon contested their merit, 
by saying that they had done those things with 
jselfish or corrupt objects. The convert was 
\elearly unworthy of hearmg so much wisdom, 
for he carried the conversation to the Imperial 
ear, and sentence soon followed, that the Rabbi 
who had spoken contemptuousiy of the reigning 
power should be slain, and the Rabbi who had 
kept silence should be banished, while the lau- 
idatory Rabbi should be promoted. On this an- 
nouncement the Rabbi Shimeon, the chief eulprit, 
fled with his son, and they hid themselves in the 
school, his wile bringing them bread and water 
every day. But the pursuit becoming close, and 
|Shimeon observing to his son, with more truth 
jthan gallantry, that women were somewhat light- 
minded, and that the Romans might tease his 
jwife into discovering the place of their retreat, 
he determined to put this casualty out of her 
|power, by hiding in a cave. ‘There they must 
jhowever have met with a fate as evil as the 
‘Roman sword, for they were on the point of 
\famine; when @ fruittres and a spring were 
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created for their support. Here, whether for | end angelic speed. To the humbler race of man 
comfort, concealment, or saving their clothes, | they are linked also by three pal pene 
they undressed themselves, sat up to the neck in| the necessity of food, by being increased accord 
sand, and spent the day in study. At the time ing to human generation, and by being liable to 
of prayer, however, they recollected the decorums! death. Those evil spirits know no Salic law, for 
of their law, dressed themselves, performed their| they have no less than four Queens, named the 
service, and then laid aside their clothing once '\ Lilis, the Naama, the Igerith, and the Machalath ; 
more. At the end of twelve years of this life of|cach of these formidable sovereigns waving the 
nakedness and learning, the prophet Elias stuod |sceptre over bands of unclean spirits, utterly be- 
at the entrance of the cave, and cried aloud,| yond calculation. They are severally paramount, 
“ Who will tell the son of Jochai that the Empe-| presiding over a fourth of the year, but in this 
ror is dead, and his decree has come to an end ?”’| period reigning over nature only from the hour 
Then went out the Rabbi Shimeon and his son.| of sunset till midnight. Once in the year they 
Bat their studies had rendered them unfit for the | assemble with their dark legions on the heights 
easy morality of the world into which they were |of Nishba, in the eentre of the mountains of the 
re-entering. They saw mankind as busy as|Equator. But over them all, Solomon had 
ever with their worldly affairs, ploughing and|power. Those four are, however, the wives of 
trading, pursuing wealth, passion, and pleasure. | one, the Prince’Sammael, who reigns over Esau ; 
They instantly exclaimed, “Behold a race of to whom the Rabbins have a peculiar aversion, 
evil! behold a people who neglect eternal things!” | which they display on all occasions. The four 
Their words were fearful, but their effect was |Queens are among the inconveniences which be- 
more fearful still, for, whatever they denounced, sect the daily life of the Jew. The Christian 
or whatever object fell beneath their indignant peasantry of Europe have their unlucky day, 
glance, was instantly consumed with flame. But! Friday; and the Moslem are not without their 
this discipline would have thinned mankind too| day of casualty. But the Jew must be a dexterous 
rapidly to be suffered long. A voice came forth |steersman, who can make his way through any 
from the clouds. “Are ye come out only to/of the seven days of the week, without running 
destroy the world? Return to your cave.” ‘The foul of misfortune regularly laid down in the 
hermits were not disobedient to the high admo-|Calendar. ‘The Rabbinical caution especiall- 
nition. They returned to their solitude, and jlies against venturing out alone in the nights of 
there abode a whole year. At the end of that |'Thursdays or the Sabbaths, for on those nights 
period, the Rabbi Shimeon lifted up his voice, | the Igerith is especially abroad, with an army of 
and said, “ Even in hell the wicked are punished no less than 180,000 evil spirits, ready to pluck 
but twelve months.” This remonstrance was | the truest of believers from the face of the earth 
graciously listened to. The voice was he ard | at the instant of his putting his foot beyond the 
again, commanding that they should come forth | threshold. 
from the cave. They now came forth, restrain- |. But the Lilith or Lilis, is the lady of romance. 
ing their wrath at the incorrigible worldliness of | When Adam was first formed, Lilis was his wife, 
man, and shutting those fiery eyes whose glances |she was made of earth, but her earthly compound 
consumed all that they fell upon, like flashes of was ill suited to the perfection of the first father 
lightning. They suffered the world to take its of mankind. She contested his right of being 
own way, they took theirs; and thenceforth lived | master of his own house, and then began that 
in popularity, ate their bread in peace, and |quarrel which has been so often renewed since 
escaped the turbulent life and thankless death of | the beginning of the world. Lilis would not 
those who trouble themselves with the morals of | | recede ; ; Adam would not concede; and the result 
their neighbours. But their sojourn in the cave | was, as in later times, a demand for a separate 
was not unproductive; for their wise heads and|maintenance. Lilis pronounced the Shem Ham- 
industrious fingers produced the famous treatise, | porash ; wings started from her shoulders at the 
Zohar. | words, and she darted upward from the presence 
With those conceptions of the power of man lor her astonished lord, to range the kingdoms of 
and angels, it may be presumed that the Rabbins | the air. Adam appealed to authority; and three 
have not neglected the space offered to the ima-/angels, Sensi, Sansenoi, and Sammangelof, were 
gination in the kingdom of darkness. ‘There! sent in full wing after her. A decree was issued, 
they arrange, distribute, and define all kinds of | that if she came back voluntarily, all should be 
faculties, pursuits, and punishinents, i in the most | forgiven; but if she refused to come, one hundred 
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exuberant and sometimes in the most striking 
style. ‘Their legends exhibit all the characteris- 
ties of the Oriental school, and are alternately 
feeble and forcible, absurd and interesting, trivial 
and sublime. One portion of the spirits of evil 
they conceive to possess a kind of middle state 
between the worlds of nature and spirit. They 
are declafed to resemble angels in three things, 
the power of flight, foresight, and passing from 
ene end of the earth to the other with instant 








of her children should die every day! But Lilis 
had already felt the charms of freedom, and she 
resolved to enjoy them to her utmost. ‘The three 
angels supplicated in vain. She waved her plu- 
mage across the earth; they pursued. She fled 
across the farthest waters of the ocean. There, 
at length she was overtaken. She still refused. 
The angels threatened to strip her of her wings, 
to plunge her in the waters which rolled beneath 
them, and bind her in chains at the bottom of the 
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sea for ever. Still Lilis was inflexible, and she 
even awed them with the declaration, that she 
had been created with the especial power to 
destroy children, the males from the day of their 
birth to the eighth day (the day of circumcision,) 
but the females until the tenth day. This menace 
rendered it only the more indispensable, that this | 
formidable truant should be brought back fo her 
allegiance. ‘They now proceeded to exert their 
powerful means; when Lilis offered a compro- 
mise, that whenever she saw any of the names or 
pictures of the angels on a Kamea (a slip of 
parchment hung round a child’s neck,) she would 
spare the child. The subsequent offspring of 
Lilis were evil spirits, of whom a hundred die} 
daily, but unfortunately the produce is more 
rapid than the extinction, But the Doctors of 
the Law acknowledge the value of the agreement, 
and therefore write the names of the angels upon 
all children’s necks, that Lilis may be equally 
true to the compact, and spare the rising genera- 
tion of Israel. 

Solomon, the perpetual theme of Oriental 
story, of course flourishes in the annals of those 
inexhaustible dealers in prodigies. One of the 
Chaldce paraphrases tells us of a feast which 
Solomon, the son of David, the wise and holy, 
gave in the days of his glory, and to which he 
invited all the kings of the earth, from east to 
west. He regaled lis guests with more than 
royal magnificence; and in the course of the ban- 
quet, when his heart was high with wine, shewed 
them the wonders of his power. He first ordered 
the troops of minstrels trained by his father, to 
enter and exhibit their skill on the harp, cymbal, 
trumpet, and other instruments. Nothing could 
be more exquisite: All were astcnished and 
delighted. But he had a more striking display 
in reserve. At the waving of his sceptre, and 
the uttering of a command to all the creatures 
of the earth to attend, the halls of the immense 
palace were instantly crowded with a concourse 
of all kinds of animals, from the lion to the ser- 
pent, and from the eagle to the smallest of the 
birds. The terror of his kingly guests was at 
first excessive, but it was changed to wonder by 
seeing the whole crowd of animals : cknowledg- 
inv the power of the man of wisdom; uttering 
yorces to him, all which he understood and an- 
swered, and displaying all their qualities and 
beauties, in homage tv the mighty monarch. 
But a still more astounding spectacle was to fol- 
low. The King ordering a small cupof a single 
crysolite to be brought to him, poured into it a 
liquid of a dazzling brightness, till the whole cup 
glowed like a star; and a fla:ne ascending from 
it, shot forth a thousand distinct shafts of fire to 
all parts of the horizon. In a short time, sounds 
of the most fearful kind were heard in earth and 
air, and the army of the demons, night-spectres, 
and evil spirits, submissive to his will, poured 
into the palace. The numbers on this public 
occasion may be imagined from their habits of 
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so crowded with them, that a true believer has 
scarcely room to turn on his heel without tread- 
ing on the hoofs of some of them. The Rabbi 
Benjamin says, that if a man is not cautious how 
he opens his eye, there are some who will be 
sure to get between the lids. Others assert, that 
they stand round us as thick as the fences of a 
garden. The treatise Raf Ham gives the actual 
number that molest a Rabbi, an occupation in 
which they naturally take a peculiar pleasure; 
this number amounts to a thousand on his left 
side, and, by some curious preference of mischief, 
ten thousand on his right. The treatise Rabla 
proceeds to solve some of the more obvious earthly 
inconveniences which beset the Israelite by this 
perverse presence. Thus the thronging and 
pressing in the synagogue, which produces so 
much confusion and surprise, when every one 
seems to perceive that there is room enough for 
all, is really occasioned by those invisible in- 
truders, who are so fond of hearing the dis- 
courses of the Jewish priests, that they fill the 
synagogue to suffocation. The whole fatigue 
felt in the service also proceeds from their pres- 
sure. Even the tearing and wearing of the 
clothes of the Israelites, a matter which they 
seem to feel as a peculiar grievance, proceeds 
from the restless movement and remorseless rub- 
bing of their viewless associates. 

But on this feast day of their mighty master, 
none dared to make experiments on his suffer- 
ance. All displayed themselves in their best 
points of view, and nothing could be more strange, 
more wonderful, or more dazzling, than the whole 
measurcless muster of the hosts of the nether 
world. ‘There followed, in long march, shapes 
of fire; some flashing beams, keen as lightning ; 
some shedding light, soft as the rainbow; some 
of colossal stature, some of the smallest dwarf- 
ishness ; some in the naked and powerful propor- 
tions of the antediluvian giant; some of the most 
delicate and subtle loveliness of form, clothed in 
silk and gold; some wearing armour, royal 
robes, coroncts, studded with stars, small as the 
eye of a mole, yet sparkling with ‘intolerable 
brilliancy ; some on the wing; some in floating 
chariots of metals unknown on earth, yet exceed 
ing the gossamers in lightness, and gold in 
splendour; some riding coursers of the most 
inconceivable strength, and stupendous magni- 
tude, tall as the towers of a city, and beside 
which the elephant would have looked like a 
fawn; some steering barges, entirsly formed of 
rich jewels, through the air, and sweeping round 
the pillars and sculptures of the palace with 
infinite velocity ; some on foot, and treading on 
tissues of silver and scarlet, which continually 
spread wherever they trode, and threw up living 
roses at each step; some with countenances 
marked with the contortions of pain and terror, 
but some of an exquisite and intense beauty, 
which at once fixed and overwhelmed the eye. 
All moved to the sound of an infinite number of 





congregating on the most private ones. The 
Rabbins hold that the whole system of nature is 


instruments, warlike, pastoral, and choral, ae- 
cording to their states and powers, and all formed 
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the most singular and wondrous sight imagina-|of the people living in Tema and Tilima, is 
ble. Yet, though all the guests confessed that|about 100,000. .And thither come, once in the 
they had never seen the equal of this display, | year, Prince Solomon, and his brother Chanan, of 
they yet acknowledged that it inspired them with |the line of Dav id, with shatterered clothing, to 
indescribable fear. They felt that they were in| fast forty days, and pray for the miseries of 
an evil presence; and not even the charm of those Jews who are in exile. “In the country 
those allurements and temptations which still of the Prince who thus comes periodically to 
remain to fallen spirits, not even their wisdom, | fast with the Rechabites, the people seem to be 
beauty, and knowledge of the secrets of nature, |tolerably prosperous. He has fifty cities, two 
their brilliant intellect, and universal skill, could ; hundred villages, and an hundred fortresses. His 
prevent the kings from praying Solomon that he capital is Thenai, remarkably strong, and fifteen 
would command his terrible vassals, the tribes| miles square, containing fields, gardens, and 
of the world of darkness, to depart from the orchards. ‘Tilima is also a very strong city, 
palace. ‘The King, in compassion to their hu-| ‘seated in the mountains. From Tilima it is 
man weakness, complied, and taking up the cup | ‘three days journey to Aibar, where the people 
of erysolite, poured into it a liquor of the colour | de clare themselves of the tribes Reuben, Gad, 
of ebony. The cup suddenly grew black as and the half tribe of Manasseh, which Shalma- 
night, and a thousand shaits of darkness shot out nezer, the Assyrian, carried into captivity. They 
from it to all parts of the horizon. ‘They are a singularly belligerent race; they have large 
pierced through the ranks of the evil spirits like and strong cities. They wage constant hostili- 
a flight of arrows, and instantly the whole ties with their neighbours, and are almost secure 
mighty multitude broke up, and scattered in all|of impunity, by having in their frontier a desert 
directions through the air. Their flight was of eighteen days’ journey, utterly uninhabitable 
long seen like a fall of fiery meteors; and their, by man. The city of Kibar also is large, with 
yells, as they flew, were heard as far as Babylon. about fifty thousand Jews among the inhabitants. 
Wolf, the missionary, who is now rambling They carry on frequent wars with the people of 
through Asia, and rejoicing in the perilous en- Sincar and the north. The other Israelites 
counter of Rajahs, tigers, angry Israelites, and|spread to the east; and the country of Aliman 
dagger-bearing Moslems, will probably soon tcuches even the borders of India.” We are in 
give a new public interest to one of the most|some fear that these names will not be found in 
popular conceptions that ever fell into oblivion— the modern maps; but the detail is confident, and 
the existence of the lost tribes of Israel. The if the missionary should blunder in the regions 
present object of this indefatigable rambler is} between the Euxine and the Caspian, he will 
declaredly to bring to light the retreats of the!have the satisfaction of blundering upon high 
famous revolters of Jeroboam. What resources Rabbinical authority. 
for the discovery he may find in his own pos-|- But it was to be presumed that a tradition 
session, we must leave totime. Butif he should} which had so long excited popular curiosity, 
condescend to take his wisdom from the pages of would at some time or other be adapted for the 
the Rabbins, he will find them ready and copious | purposes of ingenious imposture. How few 
in supplying him with the most unhesitating i in- | instances are there of the mysterious death of a 
formation on every point of possible curiosity. | prinee, or the fall of a dynasty, which have not 
The Rabbi Benjamin, in his work, Massaoth exhibited a ready succession of dexterous pre- 
Shel Rabbi Benjamin, long since informed the | tenders ; from the days of Sebastian of Portugal 
wondering world, that “from the city Raambar,| down to the late Dauphin, the unfortunate son of 
formerly called Pombeditha, on the banks of the |the unfortunate Louis XVI. The treatise Shib- 
Euphrates, it is exactly twenty-one days’ journey boleth gives a sketch of one of these bold adven- 
through the desert of Saba, in the direction of turers. In the year of the world the 1466th 
Sincar, to the frontier of the country called that | after the destruction of jhe second temple, (A. D. 
of the Rechabites. 'Their capital is the city of 1534,) there appeared if Europe, a man from a 
Tema, where the Prince Chanan, who is also a/| distant country, who called himself Rabbi David, 
Rabbi, governs the nation. ‘The city is of large a Reubenite. He went to Rome, where he had an 
dimensions, and the territory is worthy of the interview with Clement VIL. and was favourably 
capital. It extends sixteen days’ journey be- received. On being questioned by the Pontiff as 
tween the northern mountains. The people are ‘to hin@self, he said, that he was the Commander- 
numerous and warlike, yet they are subject to in-Chief of the army of the King of Israel. He 
the Gojim, a gentile power, which forays to a'was of a Moorish complexion, short in stature, 
great distance, in company with some hordes of and about forty-five years of age. From Rome 
wild Arabs, who live on their northern boundary. he went to Portugal, where he was received by 
‘Those Rechabite Jews plough, and keep cattle, the King; and understanding only Hebrew and 
give the tenth of their possessions to the scribes| Arabic, spoke generally by an interpfeter. He 
and sages, who live in the schools, and to the declared that he was sent as ambassador from 
poorer Jews, and especially to those who mourn the Israelite Kings of Chalach, Chabar, and the 
over Sion, and neither eat flesh nor drink wine, nations on the river Gozan, to demand assistance, 
but who perpetually wear black garments, in | and peculiarly cannon, from the European Princes, 
sign of the sorrows of Jerusalem. The number |that they, the Israelites, might be enabled 1 
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make head against their infidel enemies. The! 
Rabbi remained for a considerable time in Por- 
tugal, and converted to Judaism one of the King’s 





reap. ‘They are a people of faith, and well in 
structed in the Mishna, Gemara, and Aggada- 
Their Talmund is written in the Hebrew tongue. 


— secretaries, who, though a Christian, was|'They say, our forefathers have taught “us out of 
of Jewish parents. On this conversion, the| the mouth of Joshua, out of the mouth of Moses, 
Rabbi David left the country, and took with him|and out of the mouth of God. They know 
his convert, who now bore the name of Solomon! nothing of the Talmudic doctrines which were 
Malco. The convert was a man of ability and| in being in the time of the second temple. They 
eloquence; and though he had previously no lengthen their days to a hundred and twenty 
knowledge of the Law, and was of the ancir-| years. Neither sons nor daughters die in the 
cumcised, yet, when he came among his new life-time of their parents; they advance to the 
brethren, he preached powerfully, especially in|third and fourth generation. A child drives 
Italy, where his expounding both the written | their cattle many days’ journey, because they 
and the oral law, astonished the most celebrated | have neither wild beasts, murderers, nor evil 
teachers, and perplexed the people, who wondered | spirits to fear. Their Levites labour in the Law 
where he could have found his singular wisdom.| and the commandments. ‘They see no man, and 
His own account of it was satisfactory; he had/are seen of none, except the four tribes which 
been endowed with it by an angel. Solomon | dwell on the further side of the river Ethiopia, 
Maleo now wrote several treatises which in-| Dan, Naphthali, Gad, and Asser. ‘The sand of 
creased his fame; he next declared himself to be the river Sabbatajon is holy. In an hour-glass 
one of the messengers of the Messiah. He was pit runs six days of the week; but on the seventh 
remarkably handsome, and his manners were! it is immovable. The people are twice as nu- 
high-bred and courteous. Rabbi David, too,' merous as when they left Judea.” 
had his share of public wonder, for he fasted for! But those narratives are endless. Though 
six days and nights, without suffering any thing| probably containing some fragments of truth, 
to enter his lips,—a fact proved by accurate wit-| the fact is so encumbered with the fiction, that 
nesses. But the career of the more aspiring or | they become a mere matter of romance. But 
more active missionary was to have an unhappy|the graver consideration remains. Are such 
close. Rabbi Solomon ventured himself within | things the wisdom of the chosen people? Are the 
the presence of Charles V. at Mantua. To what reveries of the Talmuds the study by which the 
the actual conference amounted, has escaped learned of the Jews at-this hour are to be ad- 
history, but the result was an order that he) vanced in sacred knowledge? Are those giddy 
a orcas over 5 oe" or wi soa harassed? Gaaie : be the gece 
unfortunate zealot was brought to t stake, | for those “ Oracles,” which the greatest writer o 
gagged, through fear, as the Jews say, of his | their nation, even Saul of Tarsus, pronounced to 
using some strong sp ‘ll, or form of words, by be the pre-eminent privilege of the sons of Israel? 
which he might escape his tormentors. His life) Unhappily the question cannot be answered in 
was offered to him, but he firmly rejected the} the negative. ‘The Talmuds are at this hour the 
offer, and died without shrinking. Rabbi David’s| fount from which the immense multitude of 
career was extinguished at the same time, but! Judaism draw all their knowledge of religion. 
by a less cruel catastrophe. He was sent a pri-|Some learned men among them may study the 
soner into Spain, where he died. jlearning of the Scriptures. Some holy men 
Subsequent narratives state, that the two mis-| among them—for there are those even in the 
sionaries had attempted to convert the King of community of Israel, who have not been utterly 
Portugal, the Pope, and the Emperor—an at-| forsaken by the light of truth—the seven thou- 
tempt which certainly wanted nothing of the | sand who have not yet bowed the knee to Baal, 
boldness of proselytism ; and that the Rabbi's may love the wisdom of inspiration. But to the 
refusal to be converted in garn was the immediate | majority, the Talmuds are the grand obstruction 
cause of the sentence. Solomon was burned in to light and knowledge, the fatal source of that 
Mantua, A. D. 1540. stubborn resistance to sacred truth, and to the 





But to those who desire a more detailed ac- 
count of the expatriated and long-hidden nations, 
let the learned Rabbi Eldad the Danite supply 
intelligence. “There,” says this faithful topo- 
grapher, “is the tribe of Moses, our instructor, 
the just, and the servant of heaven. Those Jews 
are surrounded with the river Sabbatajon, the 
compass of which is as much as one can walk 
in three months. They live in stately houses, 
and have magnificent buildings and towers 
ereeted by themselves. There is no unclean 
thing among them; no scorpion, no serpent, no 
wild beast. Their flocks and herds bring forth 
twice a-year. They have gardens stocked with 





all kinds of fruits; but they neither sow nor 


séverest lessons of national suffering, which, even 
in all the advances of later times, keeps the Jew 
in irremediable darkness and inexorable chains. 


From he United Service Journal. 


COLONTES.—-THEIR INFLUENCE ON 
MARITIME AND MILITARY ASCEN- 
DENCY. 


No event in modern history has been made the 
groundwork of more sweeping conclusions, than 
the severance from the British crown of the Ame~ 
rican colonies, whose independence was recog- 
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nized in 1783. On this single fact, a class of, 
politicians have essayed to found a system of 
doctrines, whose truth or falsehood it is, to Eng- 
land especially, a point of the last importance to 
determine rightly. ‘Those colonies, at the period 
of their combining to throw off the yoke of the 
mother-country, had, in the opinion of the persons 
we allude to, risen to that pitch of wealth and 
intelligence,—attained that degree of political 
strength and social consolidation,—that it would 
have been impossible for England, under any 
circumstances, much longer to have maintained 
control over them. In a general and more 
alarming shape, too, the announcement is put 
forth, that, whenever society shall have reached 
a similar state of maturity in any of the colonies 
now belonging to Great Britain, the day will not 
be distant, when she must again submit to further 
loss of colonial dominion. It has been attempted, 
in effect, to introduce among the maxims of poli- 
tical science the proposition, that a colony can be 
retained in subjection only in its infancy,—only 
so long, that is to say, as its existence, in a man- 
ner, depends on the assistance and protection of 
a wealthier and more powerful state, while its 
poverty at the same time prevents any adequate 
return for such benefits. The moment it rises 
into importance, and arrives at that point of im- 
provement when the connexion might really be- 
eome valuable to the parent state, it is asserted, 
the tie must break,—the colony gain its inde- 
pendence. 

Could we, in truth, give our assent to such 
doctrine, how preposterous should we deem the 
course of policy our country has now pursued for 
a period of three hundred years! Even in the 
reign of Henry VIL., Great Britain displayed her 
eagerness for the acquisition of distant territory ; 
and at so early a date commences her claim to 
extensive regions in America, founded on the 
discoveries of Sebastian Cabot. But with what 
amazing perseverance and success: has she fol- 
lowed up her first attempt to obtain colonial 
jurisdiction! At this moment an eastern popula- 
tion, not far below that comprised within the 
entire circuit of the Roman empire in its day of 
widest dominion, acknowledges England’s sove- 
reignty,—while her territories in the new world 
cover a larger space than was occupied by any of 
the mightiest monarchies of antiquity, and equal 
in superficial extent nearly the whole of the two 
Russias. Now, if colonies can remain such only 
while society there is in an incipient state,— be- 
fore industry has had time to accumulate wealth, 
and the arts of civilization to apply it—if they 
are no sooner able to repay the large outlay in- 
curred in providing for their advancement and 
protection, than with the power they acquire the 
disposition likewise to make themselves inde- 
pendent,—then it is clear that for three centu- 
ries Great Britain has been deeply implicated in 
a losing game. For the acquisition and preser- 
vation of colonial dominion, how many millions 
have been appropriated to the maintenance of her 
fleets and armies in all parts of the world! And 
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all this, it seems, without any other return, save 
perhaps the satisfaction of having contributed to 
the spread of a really valuable civilization. Had 
the energies and enterprise of the British popu- 
lation been confined, as far as was possible, within 
the circumference of the United Kingdom, how 
far might we have risen above comparison with 
our present state in wealth, social condition, and 
political influence! 

The conclusion, to which experience would 
lead on this point, must be found, if at all, by re- 
ference to the past history of Great Britain her- 
self. Now, all the information from this source 
appears plainly to indicate, that a large proportion 
of our wealth and power has been derived from 
our colonies. Indeed, our commercial and naval 
preeminence is to be dated precisely from the 
time when we first became conspicuous for the 
extent and importance of our foreign possessions. 
Previously, nations far inferior to England in 
internal resources took the lead in the race of 
maritime and commercial enterprise. Early in 
the sixteenth century, Portugal had acquired, 
along with extensive settlements in the East, a 
monopoly of the European trade with that part 
of the world. ‘To the almost exclusive enjoyment 
of the advantages of eastern commerce the Dutch 
succeeded, who possessed, at the same time, do- 
minions of considerable extent in the New World. 
The multiplication of means, derived from these 
two sources, received signal illustration, when 
this nation, so limited in original population and 
territory, after bringing to a glorious close a war 
of half'a century with the most powerful monarchy 
of Europe, could venture, with scarcely an inter- 
val of breathing-time, to throw down the gauntlet 
to England, and commence the desperate struggle, 
which was to decide the sovereignty of the octan. 
It would be difficult to find within the whole 
compass of history, as it would be scepticism, to 
require a more convincing proof of the solid value 
of colonial resources. ‘I'he contest for maritime 
superiority, it is true, at length ended in favour 
of Great Britain, whose naval power has ever 
since been progressive. But though, for so long 
a peiiod, no confederacy of rival nations has been 
able to overthrow or even seriously disturb our 
supremacy, it ought likewise to be borne in mind, 
that our maritime strength has increased in no 
greater proportion than our colonial power. If 
our navies have long swept every sea,—no enemy 
risking an encounter, or else paying the penalty 
of presumption and rashness,—it is equally the 
fact, that the time is far past, when any nation 
could compete with England as to importance 
and extent of external dominions. 

As far then as experience can conduct us to a 
decision on the pvint under discussion, we may 
safely assert that the colonial establishments of 
Great Britain, instead of keeping up a continual 
drain on her resources, have, in truth, supplied a 
fertilizing stream, whereby the fruits of her indus- 
try and enterprise have increased a hundred-fold. 
When, however, the view is extended to other 
states, ancient or modern, to discover how the 
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colonial system worked for them, the difference | ground before an antagonist, whose iron strengtls 
of circumstances does not permit us to, consider land burning enthusiasm had been formed to vic- 
arguments, from their case, and applied to that |tory in a thousand battles. Nay, it is a forcible 
of England, as the evidence of experience strictly | demonstration of the «mount of resources deriva- 
understood. In reality, lessons of experience from ‘ble from colonies, that a state, so circumscribed 
history, as they are generally entitled, are no/in original dimensions, was yet furnished with 
more than the probabilities of analogy. But|the means of holding the empire of the sea for 
where two nations, having the one leading feature |S many ages, and maintaining at last, with the 
in their character,—a devotion to commerce,— | greatest military power the gyerld ever saw, a 
are considered solely in reference to a common struggle, rene wed at intervalfifand not decided 
point of policy, which necessarily exercised great | ‘till after the lapse of a century. 

influence on their respective commercial positiors,|. Venice is another state whose history testifies 
the inference from so close an analogy cannot but |that, for a large proportion of its wealth and 
have great weight in determining us, if it be|power, a nation may be indebted to its colonial 
clearly on the one side or the other of our ques-| appendages. ‘The original territory of this ocean- 
tion. Weare able, then, to refer to two states,— | queen comprised little more than thé small islands 
one eminent in antiquity, the other holding a/where she had first seated herself at the head of 


distinguished place in modern history,—each of 
which, in its day, led the van in the march of 
commercial enterprise, and advanced to great po- 
litical importance, helped on chiefly by a scheme 
of colonial policy, not widely different from what 
England has embodied, though on a vastly larger 
scale. 

Carthage could never have lifted her head so 
high among the great powers of the ancient 


world, but for the means of clevation she possessed 


the Adriatic; but her colonies spread largely 
along the borders of this sea, through various 
parts of Greece, and among the numerous islands 
of the Levant. ‘These were the grand sources of 
that strength she so often put forth to secure 
Christendom against the inroads of the Mohamme- 
dan. Confined to her first narrow seat, Venice 
could never have had “her thirteen hundred years 
of freedom,” nor stood at the head of those states 
which have enjoyed the longest petiod of inde- 


in her colonies. Fron her political system strike | pendent and extensive power. It was her colonics 
off all those branches, which, no part of the parent | that so long animated her system with the vigour 
stem, grew subsequently out of conquest, and |of youth,—that, in the same spirit with which 
where will be found the tree of e mpire, that“ raised | she had stayed the tide of Saracen conquest, 
its broad arms ‘gainst the thunder-stroke” of|enabled her to stand forth, many ages later, * Eu- 
Roman power’ ‘The city, with a few miles of|rope’s bulwark *gainst the Mttomite.” Even so 
adjoining territory, constituted the body of the |late as the beginning of last century, the Morea 
state. All the rest of the Carthaginian dominions, | still owned the supremacy of Venice; and, but 
as they were at first the result of conquest, so | thirty-six years ago, did the Ionian Islands, now 
continued ever after external appendages, not/under British dominion, cease to be Venetian 
colonies. 





integral portions, of the empire. Even the large 
extent of territory along the coast of her own! Thus, in the history of Venice, not less than 
continent, reaching as far as the Atlantic, was | that of Carthage, we have signal proof of the du- 
nothing else than a series of colonial dependencies | rability, as well as greatness of national power, 
on Carthage. Of her settlements in the Medi-|which has been based on colonial resources. And 
terranean, Sardinia was the most considerable ;| yet, in each instance, the fabric of empire, which 
holding, among the other Carthaginian islands of|rose so high and swelled to sach dimensions, 
that sea, a somewhat similar rank to that of Ja-|rested on a foundation so narrow, so dispropor- 
maica among our West India colonies. Between tionate to the superincumbent structure, that the 
historical events, separated by so many ages, it is | first violent internal commotion, or the first fierce 
amore striking analogy, that the first introduction | shock of hostility from without, seemed likely to 
of the Carthaginians into Spain was owing to a | tumble the whole to the ground. © We have seen 
commercial intercourse, such as procured the |notwithstanding that, down even to our own 





British a footing in India; and that by steps, 
nearly the same in both instances, the maritime 
intruders rose to the attainment of territorial do- 
minion and political ascendency in distant lands. 
The supremacy of Carthage in the Spanish penin- 
sula was, we are aware, of no long duration; and 
the blow received there was mainly instrumental 
to her fall. But let us recollect at the same time 
that, while to her were opposed the disciplined 
valour and ardent patriotism of the Roman armies, 
she was herself obliged, from the dearth of native 

ion, to make use of foreign mercenaries, 
almost exclusively, in all her military operations. 
With such an incapacity for success, it cannot be 
wondered that Carthage at length sunk to the 





times, the sceptre of foreign dominion still re- 
mained within the grasp of Venice. With regard 
to Carthage, the stability of her power attracted 
even the notice of Aristotle, who was at pains to 
trace back the working of her political constitu- 
tion through the five hundred years of its previous 
existence. This profound political philosopher,— 
a title recognized as his due, even in the estima- 
tion of modern self-complacency,—looked on the 
Carthaginian stsucture of government, as an al- 
most perfect model; and we, the advocates of 
colonies, rejoice to find ourselves supported by so 
competent a judge, in his strongly ome 2 
probation of a political system, in 
colonial was a prominent yo ters 
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Whether, then, we consult the history of Great|of our Eastern empire. Did then Napoleon, the 
Britain herself, or of other states, which have|correctness of whose deductions from history 
stood in analogous situations, the whole weight of experience verified in innumerable instances— 
evidence from these sources goes to establish the | whose intimate acquaintance with the events of 
proposition, that colonial dependencies are the | past times proved a sure foundation for the most 
grand upholders, the main supports, of commercial | successful policy that ever was realized—did, we 
prosperity, naval strength, and political impor- | say, the man, who had studied so carefully and 
tance in maritime nations. ‘The mere acquisition |so well in the annals of kingdoms the circum- 
of foreign settlements, does, we know, presuppose | stances of their rise and fall, take up an erroneous 
some degree of naval power; but yet we must/impression, when he concluded colonial power to 
insist on the point, that no people ever attained | be an important element of national greatness ? 
supremacy on the seas but by the help of colonial | [t is difficult to believe that such a mind could 
dominion,—or long retained that supremacy, |have fallen into error on so material a point— 
when once stripped of their most yaluable colonies. | one, too, on which the voice of history had pro- 
There, perhaps, never was a man that made}nounced so explicit a decision. Indeed, the 
practical use of history to the same extent as/events connected with the fall of Carthage lead 
Napoleon. No one better appreciated the value |so directly to Napoleon’s opinions on this head, 
of the sentiment, “The thing that hath been, it is |that, at once, his quick and clear perception must 
that which shall be: and that, which is done, is | have embraced them. 
that which shall be done; and there is no new| To Carthage the most baneful effects of the 
thing under the sun.” No mind was more |first Punic war were, the defection of Sardinia 
deeply impressed, or more universally influenced |and the alienation of the Sicilian settlements.— 
in conduct by the moral truth—that human nature | For these losses, however, Hannibal’s subsequent 
is in all ages essentially the same; and that the ex-|conquests were some compensation: but when 
perience of one generation is, in a general sense,|that very country, whose complete subjugation 
a picture of what constitutes the history of eve ry |had been accomplished so recently by himself— 
other. It was this conviction that dreve Napoleon ‘when Spain, the only foreign possession of im- 
to the study of history, not as a source merely of |portance now remaining to Carthage,—had 
intellectual entertainment, but as the storehouse of}fallen into the hands of her rival, Hannibal's 
those maxims of political and military-prudence, sagacity, not less that of a shrewd politician than 
which, when applied to his own case, and made |an able general, perceived too truly ehat the last 
the groundwork of his own conduct, furnished | hopes of his country were blasted. As long as 
the elements of unparallelled success. The heroes|Carthage retained her hold over her extraneous 
of Greece and Rome, delineated as they have been | settlements, she had still left the means of repair- 
in masterly style by the classic writers of anti-|ing former disasters. The commercial inter- 
quity, were the models by which he fashioned |course with them, both a source of wealth, and 
his own military character. The career of an,affording the best opportunity of forming the 
Alexander, a Caesar, was ever before his mind;j:naterials of naval power, might have sufficed to 
and he analyzed the means of their success with | preserve the stamina of her maritime and mili- 
a view to apply the information to the direction | tary strength—have afforded the means of crea. 
of his own conduct in similar circumstances. In| {ing new fleets and new armies in place of those 
like manner, the course which conducted Crom-|alre ady destroyed. But with her last colony, not 
well to the summit of ambition, defined to Napo-|only »was her naval pre-eminence gone—no 
leon the path by which he proposed to himself to longer had she ability even to keep up a military 
arrive at absolute power. He would fall asleep, force of any consideration; for, in a state, of a 
while; poetry was read to him in the evenings, | body so circumscribed, the great proportion of 
Bourrienne tells us; but when the future emperor |the national resources must have been drawa 
asked for the “ Lite of Cromwell,” the secretary | from the external dependencies, and these must 
counted on sitting up late. |have supplied the chief elements of Carthagimtan 
That England owed the chief portion ot her | power. How natural, then, for one, who could 
importance to her colonies, and that by the blow, ! see the melancholy truth so clearly, the exclama- 
which stripped her of the most valuable of them, | tion of Hannibal, when informed, that Spain was 
the deepest wound would be inflicted on her | in the occupation of the Romans— 
commercial and maritime supremacy, was the | 
deliberate and unalterable opinion of Napoleon. | 
Of all the plans of his comprehensive and gigan-| 
tic policy, accordingly, none so long occupied | 
his imagination, as those by which he hoped to} Ia the experience of nations we know of but 
wrench India from our grasp. To this aim|one instance that can give to the cause of the 
pointed the expedition to Egypt. In the pleni-/anti-colonists even the semblance of support— 
tude of his power, he still kept his grand object/Spain long occupied the rank now assigned to 
in view; and, once assured of the friendship of|Great Britain, in respect to magnitude and value 
Russia by the treaty of Tilsit, his thoughts were lof colonial jurisdiction. On the incorporation oi 
immediately turned to Persia, to pave the way |the Portuguese dominions with the Spanish mo- 
for the co-operation of this power in an invasion |narchy, Philip I]. had sovereign sway, not only 
Museum—No. 134. T 
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of by far the richest and largest portion of the 
new world, but of important dominions in the 
East. Of the latter, indeed, Spain did not very 
long enjoy the possession; but down even to the 
period of Napoleon’s invasion of her own soil, the 
Spanish colonies still included the most valuable 
portions of America. Where then, it may be 
asked, are proofs of the benefits that flowed to 
Spain from such ample colonial resources? To 
this question the answer would be sufficient, that, 
whatever value we attach to colonies, we never 
rated them so high as to suppose the mere pos- 
session of them would counterbalance the thou- 
sand ills arising from a systematic perversion of| 
al] the powers of government both at home and 
in the colonies themselves. 

But though every species of misgovernment 
conspired to stop up the channels by which 
Spain might have derived from her American 
possessions wealth almost boundless, it isa great 
mistake to suppose that, even mismanaged as they 
were, they were to her of no value whatever. It isa 
still greater error to consider the colonies as hay- 
ing been a cause of her retrogression. Because 
Spain first began to sink in the scale of nations, 
at the very time she was the first colonial power 
in the world—and because, though still possessed 
of important foreign dominions, she yet continued 
to fall—people have been accustomed to connect 
these two circumstances, her national] decline and 
her coloniaY*eminence, by a relation the direct 
reverse of that which really subsisted between 
them. In fact, the only antidote to the ills heaped 
on the head of Spain by every description of 
pernicious policy, was, the possession of her 
American dependencies. But for thetr treasures, 
the wars which originated in the ambition of 
Charles V., the bigotry of Philip IL, and suc- 
ceeding monarchs, must have brought on the 
country not merely decline, but irretrievable ruin. 
In brief, the baneful measures which proceeded 
from the Spanish cabinet during the entire period 
of the occupation of the throne by the Austrian 


dynasty, did not wholly drain up every source of) 


Spain’s prosperity, did not destroy even the pos- 
sibility of regeneration, only, because her settle- 
ments in the new world were still able to supply 
the materials of national greatness. When she 
gave symptoms of partial revival under the Bour- 
bons—when her arm recovered something of its 
pristine vigour, and her fleets and armies once 
more excited admiration or alarm,—it was from 


her colonies that the means were obtained of 


renovating her decayed system. If, indeed, to 
her resulted any evil consequence, immediately 
connected with the possession of sovereignty in 
America, it was itself indicative of the amplitude 
of her resources there, and was one also which 


arose from a misconception of the advantages of 


her position. Imagining themselves possessed 
of an inexhaustible treasury, the Spanish people 
lost sight ofthe primal law, “that man must earn 
his bread in the sweat of his brow;” and ne- 
glected more those arts of industry which are the 
foundation of all human wealth, and for the want 


of which no superiority of natural advantages can 
make compensation. 

Most of our readers, we hope, little require to 
be convinced that to colonies England owes much 
of her greatness. By what other means could 
she have attained her present rank, or put herself 
at the head of nations far above her in regard to 
the underived sourcesof power? Y et,though vastly 
inferior to Russia, and below even Austria or 
France in population, territory, and other original 
means of national strength, the United Kingdom, 
it must be allowed, does possess within itself’ 
enough of these elements to constitute a powerful 
empire. Were it otherwise, there would not be 
even plausibility in the doctrine, that “ England 
has become great, not in consequence of but not- 
withstanding her colonies.” ‘To those, then, who 
may have been struck by the affected philosophy 
and pointed form of this modern aphorism, it may 
be of use to be referred to two states, which rose 
to, and long retained, high commercial and 
political importance ; of necessity, the result of 
colonial resources, which they had iargely at 
command, and not of any selt-derived elements 
of wealth and power, since of these latter they 
had, in comparison, nothing. It cannot be said 
of Carthage and Venice, that they came to great- 
ness in spite of their colonies ; for without these, 
their name, confessedly, would never have been 
heard of among the leading empires of former 
days. ‘The pointed expression, however, is al- 
together as applicable to either of those states as 
to England: but truth has been made many a 
time to give way to an antithesis. 

If then, colonies do multiply the sources of 
wealth, nothing more need be said to prove that 
their state of dependency is fitted to continue, 
long after civilization has made them consumers 
of the luxuries as well as necessaries of improved 
society. In particular, with regard to the de- 
fection of our American colonies half.a century 
ago, it is absurd to make it a consequence of their 
high state of social organization and intellectual 
attainment. If treated with the consideration and 
indulgence now shown to the Canadas, would not 
their very intelligence have determined them to 
remain in connexion with a government, under 
whose protection they would have been safe, and 
under whose fostering care they would have 
made rapid progress? And even if, under such 
‘treatment, any considerable portion of the colonists 
had been disposed to revolt, can we believe that 
the good feeling of the remainder, supported by 
the unanimous determination of the British nation, 
would not have been sufficient in a short time to 
restore subordination and tranquillity? It is our 
deliberate conviction, that the injudicious policy 
of the British ministry of the time, not only 
brought on the American revolution, but made it 
triumphant. 

If, indeed, in the case of England and her 
American colonies there had been any incompa- 
tibility of interests ; if, to promote the benefit of 
the mother-country, it had been any wise necessary 





that her dependencies should submit to loss or 
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sacrifice of any kind, from which a state of| provinces, whether effected by individual enter- 
independence would have exempted them, then| prise or the application of public capital, will 
their resistance might reasonably have been/excite much greater admiration than those in the 
calculated on the very first moment they felt) states of the republic, when the lateness of the 
themselves strong enough to dissolve the cen-| period is taken into account at which some of the 
nexion. Their contented acquiescence ought not most advanced districts in British America were 
to have been expected in a condition where their | brought within the pale of civilization. Previously 
prospect was that of being the scape goat at whose|to the year 1783 there were but a few insig- 
expense England was to provide for her own| nificant French settlements on the banks of some 
peculiar advantage. Every additional step by|of the chief rivers of Upper Canada, which could 
which they advanced towards the attainment of|not then boast of a single British colony. At 
greater power must, in such a case, have di-| present the population of the province is not far 
minished, in the same proportion, the period of| short of 300,000, and the face of the country is 
their continuance with us in a state of political| studded with flourishing towns and vilages. It 
subordination. But, in fact, the promotion of the|is intersected by numerous canals—some of 
interests of Great Britain was fully compatible} which, in point of elegance and utility, would lose 
with all that was due to the colonies,—nay, the| nothing by comparison with the grandest works 
natural tendency of the connexion was, to place|of the same description in the United States. 
each party in a more advantageous position than | The latter do not possess a canal of equal dimen- 
was attainable by either in a state of separation.| sions to the Welland, which connects the naviga- 
Upholding, as we have done throughout this) tion of Lakes Erie and Ontario, and admits the 
article, the value of colonial appendages, we need | largest class of vessels ordinarily used on the 
not record here our opinion of the immense gain | former of these lakes. Well-made roads, furnished 
that would have ensued to England from the/ with frequent post-towns, and rivers which have 
maintenance of the supremacy over North, undergone the necessary improvement for the 
America unimpaired; and equally assured we! purposes of steam navigation, afford the means 
are, that the countries now subject to the United} of safe and expeditious communication in various 
States’ government, had they still continued under} directions between remote parts of the province. 
British allegiance, would have realized even a| Nor are indications wanting of that intellectual 
larger share of prosperity than they have in fact| progress which is both the noblest result of 
enjoyed. prosperous civilization and the surest pledge of 
Those who have been taught to consider the} its stability. A College, on the plan of one of 
rapid advance of the United States to importance|the English seats of the Muses, has been opened 
as the result of their independence and ferm of] in the capital of Upper Canada; and district 
government, would do well to take an estimate of| schools, established throughout the country, secure 
the simultaneous progress of the neighbouring | to the mass of the population the advantages of 
portions of the same continent which have re-|education. A periodical press, too, is in active 
mained steadily faithful to Great Britain. It} operation ; and there is an extensive circulation 
might then be discovered, that the prosperity of|for eight or ten weekly newspapers, conducted 
the Union could not be altogether owing to) with considerable ability. 
political causes, when British America was seen| Already, then, does Upper Canada possess most 
to have improved with even greater rapidity than | of the accompaniments of superior prosperity ; 
her republican neighbour. In the year 1769 the) and even the oldest and most flourishing states 
total amounts of exports from the United States) of the Union have no other advantage over her 
was 2,852,441/.; in 1825 it was 22,395,4631, so) in this respect than what results from a denser 
that the increase in fifty-six years was at the rate| population, and can only be the work of time. 
of 685 per cent This certainly is a proof of a|'The greater rapidity of progress in the British 
very rapid commercial progress; but yet we find| province is thus evident, inasmuch as many of 
that the annual exports from the present British | the republican states had attained high importance 
North American colonies increased, in the same|even before the commencement of the period 
period, in 4 ratio nearly twice as great, namely | within which Upper Canada has acquired every- 
that of 1280 per cent. The value of the exports of} thing. Is it not a fair inference, therefore, that 
these colonies, in 1769, did not exceed 225,8781.,| the old colonies might, in connexion with Great 
whereas the amount in 1825 rose to 3,150,057/.| Britian, have pursued a course still more pros- 
As -far then as the state of commerce may be/perous than they have done? On such a 
taken as an index of the general circumstances of] supposition would they not have been disposed to 
a country, the result of an accurate comparison} continue a highly-favoured part of the greatest 
justifies the assertion, that the prosperity of our/and most prosperous empire in the world, rather 
“aduahen tn Mert hanesienhnnginabebedsswenes than enter on a new existence, as a second-rate 
accelerated almost in a twofold ratio beyond that) power,—in which capacity it was extremely 
of the United States. Nor do we come to aj problematical whether they could realize benefits 
different conclusion, whatever standard be as-| comparable with those then in their possession ? 
sumed for ascertaining the relative progress of} We do not say that such a result, whether as to 
two communities, politically distinct, though con-| their external condition or secret inclination, could 
tiguous. The internal inprovements of the British | have followed from a perseverance on our part in 
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the same mode of "treatment which actually|sition that they had still remained part of the 


alienated their affections. But we entertain not 
a shadow of doubt that, if the conduct of the 
Brtish Government in the colonial department 
had been always directed by the same spirit which 


British empire, governed of course in the same 
conciliatory spirit under which the Canadas have 
prospered, woul! have outstripped their actual 
progress, no ground whatever is left for the as- 


in later times influenced the system of adminis-|sertion that Great Britain sustained no heavy lose 


tration of our present North American colonies, 


by the revolt of her American colonies. From 





sll the happy consequences we have imagined|the maintainers of this paradox we have never 
would have been verified in fact—our former fel-| heard but one attempt at anything like argument. 
low-subjects on the American continent would! ‘They bid us take the highest amount of exports 
have proceeded in a career of unequalled pros-|in any one year from Great Britain to the United 
peity, and been bound by affection as well as| States while under British dominion; and then 
interest to the land of their fathers. | they exhibit, for the sake of comparison, the 
In truth, we have only to examine the causes| average value of the annual exports from the United 
of the agitation now prevailing in the United) Kingdom made to them in the present day. 
States, to discover that in regard to political! In this mode of arguing the question, it is 
circumstances affecting the course of society, the simply assumed that the whole of the national! 
inhabitants of the British provinces enjoy con-| improvement, and consequently the entire increase 
siderable advantages over their neighbours.|in the demand for British manufactures within 
Have the citizens of South Carolina suffered no} the last fifty years, in the United States, are the 
grievances to justify their approach to the verge| fruits of their independence. This assumption, 
of open rebellion? Have no sufficient reasons | however, will scarcely be conceded by those who 
existed why the southern states, in general, should | are persuaded, that the progress of that country 
array themselves in opposition to the will of the|in wealth and civilization bas had very iittle to 
supreme legislature? It is surely natural that a/do with its form of: government,—who know 
strong feeling of disaffection to the federal govern-| that in its own natural resources and in the intel- 
ment should actuate that portion of the Union| ligence of its population—an intelligence which 
which, because it is the weaker, has been made is of English birth—it possessed elements ot 
the victim, and left to suffer under laws enacted | prosperity which would have produced their effect 
for the exclusive benefit of the more powerful |as surely under the despotisin of Prussia as under 
party. ‘The tariff, in affording protection to the|the democracy of the Union. But, further, we 
northern or manufacturing states, presses with a| hope we have ourselves already satisfied the reader 
double weight on the rising prosperity of the/that the United States, if they had never with- 
southern or cotton-growing states. ‘The latter,| drawn from British jurisdiction, would have made 
by reason of the prohibitory duties on British|even morc rapid advancement, and opened, there- 
manufactures, are not only obliged to pay an| fore, a still wider field for the enterprize of the 
exorbitant price for articles largely consumed by | British manufacturer than they have in fact done. 
them, but, to a certain extent, are deprived of a! We have shown above, by a comparison of the 
market for their own produce. A much greater] rates of increase that took place, in the interval 
quantity of the American cotton would be im-| from the year 1769 to 1825, in-the annual ex- 
ported into England if the United States admitted | ports from the British North American colonies 





her manufaetures on moderate duties. The 
southern states must be the more sensible of the 
oppression, when they look towards the British, 
provinces on the some continent receiving English 
manufactures, charged only with the trifling duty | 


and the United States respectively, that the ex- 
ports from the former hed increased in a ratio 
nearly double that from the States. . If we now 
examine the comparative increase in the period 
from 1774 to 1824, in the annual exports from 


of two per cent. It may occur to them that! Great Britain to the same colonies and states 
they have not gained greatly by ceasing to be respectively, the rates of increase will be found, 
British colonies, and incorporating themselves|in this instance, to observe much the same pro. 
with the Union; and in giving vent to their dis-| portion as the former—that is, the annual ex. 
content they have been induced, probably, to} ports from Great Britain to her North Amdrican 
assume a bolder tone and attitude, from reflecting | colonics will be seen to have increased in a ratio 
on the circumstances which, fifty years since,|nearly double that of the United States. Ac- 
called into existence the very government which | cording to Moreau’s Tables, in 1774 the exports 
has betrayed its desire, if not to sacrifice, at least/ ftom Great Britain to the United States were 
to overlook, the interests of a third part of its|2,316,737/; in 1824 they were 7,997,6921—the 
subjects. The policy of the British ministry, | rate of increase thus being 245 per cent.; whereas 
which was made the pretext for the independent | in the former year, the exports from Great Britain 





anion, had little of the oppressive spirit and 
nothing of the injurious tendency of the measures 
passed by Congress, under the influence of the 
northern and to the prejudice of the southern 
states. 

If it, be once established as a matter of strong 
probability that the United States, on the suppo- 





to her North American colonies were 344,561/., 
and in the latter 1,911,3362, making the rate of 
in¢rease 455 per cent. 

Both the statements we have given, showing 
the comparative increase, within given periods, 
of the amount, in the first case, of the export: 
from, and in the second, of the British goods 
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prosperity with twice the rapidity of 
the United States; and from the other statement| 
we learn that the demand for British manufac- 
tures in the British provinces has also increased 
in a two-fold ratio, as compared with that in the 
territories of the Union. 

But the mere consideration that the United 
States, if still in connexion with us, would proba- 
bly consume of our manufactures double the 
quantity they now do, affords us an imperfect 
idea only of the loss which their independence 
has inflicted on England. It must not be for- 
gotten how much the United States do to discou- 
rage the carriage even of imports from Great 
Britain in British bottoms: in fact, of the ship. 
ping and seamen employed between that country 
and England, a very small proportion is British. 
Nay, even while the progressive importance of 
the commercial intercourse between the two 
nations has required from year to year a large 
accession to the amount of tonnage and number 
of hands occupied in the carrying trade, there has 
actually been a gradual falling off in the quantity 
of British shipping and number of British seamen 
so employed. Between Great Britain and her 
colonies in North America, on the contrary, the 
intercourse has been conducted on British bot- 
toms exclusively; so that the increase of trade 
has always brought with it ing addi- 
tional employment for British ships and seamen. 
In 1772 the amount of British tonnage (taking 
the average of the three preceding years) which 
cleared out from the ports of the United King- 
dom for the United States, was 65,058 tons—for 
the British colonies in North America, 11,219 
tons. In 1824 the average on the ten preceding 
years gave, for the States 51,118 tons, and for 
the colonies 277,149 tons. Thus, in the very 
same period in which the amount of British ton- 
nage employed between Great Britain and her 
colonies in North America, had increased in the 
enormous ratio of 2370 per cent., there had been, 
in the amount of British tonnage, between Great 
Britain and the United States, an actual decrease 
of 21 percent. ‘This simple comparison of figures 
may do more than the most laboured argumen- 
tation to convince those who have been ready to 
doubt whether the prosperity of our shipping 
interests, ay, even the preservation of our ma. 
ritime superiority, are in any great degree de- 
pendent on the upholding of our conditional 
dominion. 

Of the thousands who might now be able to 
detect the ministerial error which lost to England 
her American colonies, very few can pretend to 
so much sagacity as would have supplied the 
want of the last sixty years’ experience, or ena- 
bled them, in Lord North’s situation, to antici- 
pate the result, whether of the obstinacy of go- 
vernment in regard to the old colonies, or of the 
ee. ae 
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nent. But though we disclaim all intention of 
giving a fresh wound to an unsuccessful minis- 
ter, for the difficulty of whose circumstances suf- 
ficient allowance has not been made, it is, at this 
time, of the utmost importance that the public 
mind should have a correct apprehension of the 
results of his policy in reference to America.— 
As concerns the vast complicated interests of the 
British colonial empire, the present is a most 
critical period. We have heard the note of pre 
paration sounded, and are now on the eve of that 
legislation which is to fix the future destiny of 
our dominions both in the east and west. The 
nation, therefore, as well as the nation’s repre- 
sentatives, should be impressed with a due sense 
of the paramount importance to England of the 
interests whieh are at stake. It is this motive 
which has actuated us in our endeavours to illus- 
trate both the value and the stability of colonial 
power, and its influence on maritime and military 
ascendency,—to prove that colonies are not only 
fitted to be fruitful sources of national strength 
and prosperity, but that wise policy may secure a 
very lengthened possession of them. Thus, in 
connexion with the question as to the accom- 
plished independence of the United States, a part 
of our argument was to demonstrate that a two. 
fold error in political reasoning is committed .by 
those who contend that the mother country 
neither ought to regret nor could have prevented 
the revolt. We have sought, therefore, to make 
two points clear :—first, that this event, to a cer- 
tain extent, closed against England a treasury 
whence the supplies would have continually mul- 
tiplied; and secondly, that, but for the short. 
sightedness of a British minister, such a national 
loss might have been not merely avoided at the 
time, but postponed to a period even now dis- 


tant. 


But, besides the want of forecast exhibited in 


the civil administration of our American colo. 
nies, on other and somewhat distinct grounds, con- 
nected with their revolt, a charge of deficiency in 
statesmanlike qualities, though not so often pre. 
ferred, may be equally well substantiated against 
the British cabinet. At the very time that the 
measures of ministers were causing undisguised 
and general discontent in North America, there 
was a total absence of all provision on their part 
against the possible, nay, the probable, contin- 
gency of an appeal to force by the colonists.— 
When the war of independence commenced, 


England had scarcely a single fortress of strength 


on the American continent. Her petty forts and 
blockhouses, moreover, were in so neglected a 
state, as to become most of them an easy capture 
tothe enemy. This total want of commanding 
and defensible positions had a more fatal effect on 
the efforts of the British arms throughout the 


whole course of the war than is commonly sup. 


posed. It left us without the means of concen. 
trating our resources. We were destitute of a 
rallying point, about which to collect any formi- 
dable combination of military strength. Our 
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troops were necessatily broken up into small 
detached portions, scattered over a wide continent, 
and obliged to risk an encounter under whatever 
circumstances the enemy might prescnt himself. 
For our munitions of war, we had no posts 
wherein they might be securely lodged or hus- 
banded for future oecasion. Our only chance of 
ultimate suceess was thus lost,—that of coolly 
waiting the opportunity, and making the neces. 
sary preparation for a decisive engagement, in 
which our superiority of discipline would have 
triumphed, and the enemy have been possibly 
crushed by one well-directed blow. 

To be convinced of the great advantages we) 





Passing over these remote causes of the accele- 
rated decline of the Ottoman empire; and the 
more immediate lever, the Grecian war, with its 
disastrous consequences, let us glance at the actual 
state of the East, and the policy pursued by the 
powers therein chiefly interested, during the last 
six months, “big with fate.” ‘Truth obliges us, 
though reluctantly, to admire the policy of the 
Russian cabinet,—its intelligible, unvacillating 
policy, conducive solely to Russian grandeur. 
Alas! poor England !—thou, too, hast men capa- 
ble of guiding thine energies aright: where are 


jthey ?—“ Echo replies, ‘where are they ?’”— 


Thou, too, hast fleets able, as they are willing, to 


would have derived from a few powerful garri-; make thy name an umpire in every part of the 
sons, eligibly situated in North America, we have| world: where are they ?—Ludicrously sad, but 
only to ask the question—by what means did| easy, is the answer: one of them has been em- 
degenerate and exhausted Spain hold her Ameri-| ployed in the Channel, catching “flying Dutch- 
can colonies with so tenacious a gripe? From|men;” another off the coast of Portugal, impa- 
the period of Napoleon’s occupation of the mother-| tiently observing the contest between the modern 
country there was little interval till the colonies! Polynices and Eteocles; and—bitter mortifica- 
were thoroughly pervaded by the revolutionary | tion !—while thus occupied, a Russian fleet has 
spirit: but for how many years were its utmost| taken up the glorious vantage-ground of “ blind 
exertions unavailing; how often was it crushed| old Dandolo.” Methought the Queen of Ocean 
in attempting to rise; how frequently brought to) had quitted the Adriatic for the Thames. Has 
the ground from its temporary elevation; and how! she shifted her birth to the Euxine? Is, hence- 
severe and protracted was the struggle by which| forth, a barbarian fleet, inspired by her presence, 
it at length released itself from the yoke of Spain!| to make 
Aud yet the country which so resolutely main-! 

tained her sway over distant and extensive settle-| ; aters Dour 
ments, was for years simultancously occupied in| Beneath it as a steed that knows its rider : 
desperate warfare for the salvation of her own! ._. . 

soil. Of this latter contest, indeed, the result was| *¥ »°Te are the ships that smote the Spaniard at 


“ the waters bound 


the reestablishment of her independence; but! Porto Bello—ths Dane at Copenhagen—the Cor- 
sair at Algiers’—Trembling at the name of 
Cronstadt. Where is the thunder that made old 
ocean ring with joy in many a well-fought azure 
field?——Mute before the grow] of the Northern 


there still remained behind the weakness of im- 
becile and unsettled government, financial em-| 
barrassment, and the exhaustion produced by! 
overstrained exertion. But, with all this destitu-! 
tion of resources, at the end of a period at leas 
as long as had sufficed to make insurrection 


dedly superior. It was in her strong fortresses, 
im well-chosen positions, that Spain found a weight 


of power wherewith to repress so long the spirit! ° 


of colonial revolution. 


From the same. 


THE CRISIS OF TURKEY. 


It would be unjust as well as idle, now, to com-! 
pare the talents of the Sultan and of his revolted! 


completely suecessful in the case of the British| 
colonies, universally throughout the Spanish pro-| 
vinces in South America the royalists were deci-| 


+| Dear. 


What avails it that we have the finest, most 
triumphant army—the finest, most invincible 
navy, in the world, if the energies of the former 
are frittered away in warring on cattle and pigs, 
and the fame of the latter is lowered. in doing 
honour to every self-styled potentate that chooses 
to invent a flag to cruise under? Disereditable 
is the possession of mighty means if only small 
results are obtained with them. 

True to her darling hereditary policy, Russia 
fearlessly acts, presenting a remarkable contrast 
tous. We degrade our ancient ally ; she supports 
a constant foe. We, by a hollow neutrality and 
trivial interference, cause the British name to be 
distrusted in countries where it has hitherto been 
venerated; she, by a wise intervention, deciding 


Pasha by the opposite results of their respective} at once on peace or war, makes her name 


exertions in the career of reform. Reverse the! 


respected among natiofs with whom it has evcr 


position of the parties, the results might still be| been a religious dogma to curse it. We encou- 


the same. Mehemet Ali had no civil war to dis- 
tract him, no Russia to disturb him;—one of the 
pecple, he was aware of the prejudices that could 
not bear touching; long time a dependent, he 
knew how to mould contented slaves; a rebel, in 





petto, he bore the good wishes of the liberals off 
Europe. 


s 


rage each discontented mob (except the Irish) 
that throws stones at its ruler, however mild he 
be; she backs an iron-hearted, obstinate despot 
against the organized, military, popular revolt of 
a princely subject. Justice this time sides, appa- 
rently, with morality. England returns evil for 
good, and loses in consequence; Russia renders 
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yood for evil, and is gaining thereby. ‘The mo-)the idea of it is jocular,—too jocular to suppose 
tives, respectively, which might and with reason that it has been entertained. 
be inverted, we will not attempt to probe; for we, On the contrary, it is whispered that the Mala- 
might as well question the springs of a rich man’s bar merely embarked these cannon as a pretext 
eharity. for a line-of-battle ship going to Constantinople. 
Interesting babes!—ye twin-born in Downing- A pretext!—a Russian fleet in the Bosphorus!!! 
street, swathed in protocols, nursed by faction, Let but the Downs and Lisbon squadrons quit 
suckled on blood !—ye Belgian and Lusitanian their unprofitable stations and sail for the Darda- 
pets!—had ye but forms human, divine, or dia- inelles, with some steamers to tow the ships up in 
bolical—a neck, a breast, an arm—anything | case the wind blow down the Strait, and the Rus- 
whereon to hang a ribbon,—the Czar would give sian fleet will then remain no longer in the Bos- 
ye all his “ orders,” for having so well served his|phorus than we will it. Our ministers little 
ends. Doubtless, actuated by the infirmity of| know the hold they have on Russia, by the power 
purpose, which makes men of a certain calibre | we possess of destroying with ease her fleet and 
unwilling to recede from an enterprise Once un- naval establishments in the Black Sea. Keep 
dertaken, our ministers have said, “We will| Russia in fear for that, her truly vulnerable 
stifie these first; and then we will turn to the quarter, and we may regain the place in the 
East, and cradle that too in our own fashion.” | East which we have suffered ourselves to slide 
And, in order to pave the way for ruling at Con- from. 
stantinople, as at Brussels and Oporto, they ap-| ‘Thanks to the Anglo-Gallic feeling in favour 
pointed an ambassador, who was just the man of Belgium and Pedro, Russia has the game of 
tor catching a Tartar. jthe East pretty well in her own hands: she will 
As usual, we are too late. We are like the soon decide it. She will support the Sultan on 
timid gamester, who, while hesitating to risk a/ his throne for the present, as being the most con. 
stake, sees the die turn up that would have gained | venient locum tenens, and she will confirm Mehe- 
him all, then throws his money down. Even so/ met Ali in the sovereignty of Syria and Egypt. 
late as six months since, when the game now| But, Mehemet Ali! mark us. Shouldst thou 
playing there was only begun, had we had a/ feel gratitude in particular to the Czar for thy 
talented ambassador at the Porte, with authority |mew and splendid kingdom, thov wilt be most 
to act firmly, he might have stretched out his| unjust towards one of our own countrymen. 
arms to the south and to the north, and have|Thou art ungrateful in not having already ac- 
said—*“ Pasha of Egypt, thus far mayst thou knowledged his services. We see thee frown — 
come ;—Russians, respect the Ottoman territory !” thy moustaches cur! in anger : thou combest indig- 
But—can it be credited ’—while the Egyptian | “nantly thy beard with thy fingers. Mehemet Ali 
was traversing the footsteps of the Macedonian, ‘ungrateful !—We see thee point to Suleyman 
with the impetus of Tamerlane, defeating army | Bey (the renegade French colonel), whom thou 
after army, and the Muscovite was linking golden | hast made general, and whom thou dost even 
fetters on the Sultan, our Admiral in the Medi-|ailow to beard thy son, the victorious Ibrahim;— 
terranean had his flag on board of a frigate, and|we sce thee point to Boghoz, thy talented secre- 
our Ambassador at the Porte was on his way to|tary, whom thou hast loaded with wealth ;—we 
Constantinople. )see thee point to thy Bim Bashis, with glittering 
At the eleventh hour, what are we about?! jewels on their breasts, and splendid appoint 
With a Russian fleet lord of the Bosphorus, and | ments ;—we sce thee point to thy sleek Capidgis 
an Egy puian army approaching Scutari, the ques-| and well-dressed Tartars ;—and hear thee exclaim, 
tion at issue, apparently, being, whether Ibrahun |“ Is there a man that has served me whom I 
Pasha shall plant his horse-tails in the Hippo-|jhave not rewarded threefold?” Yea, Mchemet 
drome, or the Sultan be, henceforth, a glass-ball | Ali, there is !—that reproach falls on thee on ac- 
in the hands of the Russians—what are we |count of a Briton, without whom thy head, with 
doing! ?—anything to have a voice i in the decision ?| all its white appendages, might ere now have 
We are;—our Ambassador is acting “circum-) |been exhibited in one of those niches, which thou 
spectly,” and H. M.S. Malabar has sailed for | hast seen at the seraglio gate. Nay, start not, 
Constantinople, with twenty pieces of cannon} Mehemet Ali!—it is true. And being true, thou 
on board for the Sultan—twenty (formerly) 18-|canst not repay him; but thou mayest show a 
pounders, altered to carry 32-pound balls, with|sense of his merits, which, by viewing them in 
newly-invented carriages, which our navy has/|the wrong light, thou hast hitherto underrated, 
‘ejected. Really, the originator of that magnifi- | Take choicest gifts: slaves from Ethiopia, horses 
vent present, if serious, must have been reading , from Araby, amulets from Mecca, coral from the 
the “ gentili stravaganze” of Ariosto, till he fan. | Red Sea, tobacco from Gibleh, coffee from Mocha, 
cied that a few English cannon would have the | honey from the Oasis, a giraffe and a mummy,— 
effect of a “gagliardo paladin,” in days of chi-| take all these, and with thy signet ring, lay them 
valry. Allowing the Sultan to be in a prosperous /|at his feet. And, Mehemet Ali! whenever thou 
state—the Russians north of the Danube, -the|recitest the namaz, repeat the mystic word “Na. 
Egyptiars south of the Desert—such a present} varino,” and, saying, “God is great, and Moham. 
(without artillerymen) could only be agreeable, med is his prophet,” add, “and Codrington was 
for he has cannon, excellent ones too; but now—|his gerent.” ‘Thus, mighty Pasha, thou mayest 
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repay, in part, thy debt to that great chief. We 
know thou hast hardened thy heart 1 cies a hy 
because he sunk, rather unfairly, the 

thy admiral, Mouharem Bey; but tH and 
thou wilt confess that he far overbalanced that 
act. Did he not destroy the Turkish fleet? And 
did not the destruction of that fleet enable Die- 
bitsch to cross the Balkan? And did not that 
passage fully show to the world the utter weak- 
ness of the Porte,—the complete exhaustion of 
its forces by land and sea,—and its extreme 
unpopularity? And did not that disclosure enable 
and embolden thee to revolt? Could this have 
happened without “Navarino?” Oh, Mehemet 
Ali! be wise, be just! Admire the force of des- 
tiny which built a throne for thee from the timbers 
of thy shattered vessels. Have the name of Cod- 
rington, in gold letters, suspended in thy Divan; 
and call the chief avenue leading to thy new ca- 
pital, Damascus, by the name of “ Navarino ;”— 
and then thou wilt die with self-approbation. 

Bat though Russia has the settlement of Turk- 
ish affairs now, simply because there is not time 
for any other power to interfere, it does not follow 
that she should retain the management of them. 
We may dispute itwith her. Even should Rus- 
sia march troops aeross the Balkan, at the present 
crisis, she will withdraw them: she may retain 
posts about the Gulf of Bourgas—no more. It 
would be imprudent for her, and at variance with 
her deep laid policy, to attempt, as yet, to sit down 
permanently in Roumelia, exposed to the machi- 
nations and hostility of the jealous, talented Chris- 
tian tribes who people it, and who would soon 
hate their new masters more than their old ones: 
for the Christians of Turkey enjoy too much 
freedom (no conscription, no police, no quarantine, 
with free trade) ever to submit patiently to a 
grinding, military despotism. In the meanwhile 
we should take a part. We may be certain that 
the Porte, though constrained to ask assistance of 
Russia, on account of no other power being able 
or willing to aid her, would infinitely rather be 
beholden to any other. We should assist the 
Sultan in reorganizing his empire; and for that 
purpose, we should have an Ambassador at the 
Porte, well acquainted with the character of the 
Easterns,—with, too, a suite of practical men. 
The army should be the first thing to be consi- 
dered. It should be regulated with deference to 
the tastes and prejudices of the people, as we have 
successfully practised in India; and the Sultan 
should be strenuously counselled to give Christian 
officers commands, so as to form it at once, and 
give it a healthy tone, until native officers could 
be formed. Unwillingness on the part of the 
Sultan to employ Christians in any higher posts 
than those of instructors, wherein, from a total 
want of authority, they could effect no good, has 
been a principal cause of the failure of the Nizam 
Dgeditt. Some of the ancient customs of Tur- 
key, relating to internal policy and commerce, 
are not bad: they should be made use of and im. 
proved on, in preference to trying experiments, 


Frank customs to veil them.—to shroud them 
with a feradjeb,—a caution which Mahmoud If. 
has totally disregarded in his reform, thereby ren- 
dering himself little better than an infidel in the 
eyes of orthodox Mussulmen ;a circumsiance that 
has greatly contributed to Mehemet Ali’s success. 
The Sultan should also be recommended to en- 
of Europe, affording, of course, every facility to 
the settlers. The emigrants would be most ad- 
vantageously placed. The fertility of lags 
and its capabilities in trade, manufactures, and 
mining, are well known. Such an emigration 
would be a great relief to part of Europe, Ger- 
many and Italy would certainly profit by it; 
France and England might, though, from the lat- 
ter country, distance would be an objection; and 
the French have plenty of room at Algiers. Even 
at the present day, owing to the comparative 
lukewarmness of the Osmanleys about religion, 
and to their daily witnessing Christian superio- 
rity, public spirit in Turkey in Europe takes rise 
principally from its Christian population, How 
much more would it do on being increased by 
emigration ! The Osmanleys would soon become 
innately tolerant, as well as exteriorly so; and 
the race of Othman, at present christianly inclin- 
ed, might deem it wise to hear mass for the sake 
of the “jower empire ;” if it did not, it would 
probably think it prudent to retire to Russia,eav- 
ing Stamboul to the king of Greece. 

Turkey in Europe must become essentially 
Christian, and have a Christian rule. It only 
remains to be seen who is to have the moulding 
of her destinies. Great Britain can and ought 
todo it. Ifshe abstain from the task, Russia 
will undertake it. And when Russia has got pos- 
session of the Turkish provinces in Europe, on 
what tenure will the throne of Greece be held? 
That throne,—token of sorry policy,—to raise 
which, Turkey, England's ally ally, was ruined ; and 
Russia, her rival, aggrandized to an extent she 
could not otherwise have attained in half a cen- 


tury. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


BARNY O’REIRDON THE NAVIGATOR— 
OUTW ARD-BOUND, 


By Samvet Lover, Esq. R. H. A. Author of “ Le- 
gends and Stories of Ireland.” 
“ Well, he went farther and farther than I can tell.” 
Nursery Tale. 
A very striking characteristic of an Irishman 
is his unwillingness to be outdone. Some have 
asserted that this arises from vanity, but I have 
ever been unwilling to attribute an unamiable 
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irish craniums, but as I am not in the least a|very thoughts o’ you as well as if I was insid€ 0’ 
metaphysician and very little of a phrenologist, I | you, Barny O’Reirdon.” 

leave those who choose, to ‘settle the point in| “By my sowl thin you know better thoughts 
question, quite content with the knowledge of the than your own, Mr. Whippersnapper, if that’s the 
fact with which I started, viz.—the unwillingness name you gu by.” 

of an Irishman to be outdone. This spirit, it is| “No it’s not the name I go by; I've as good 
likely, may sometimes lead men into ridi¢ulous |a name as your own, Mr. O’Reirdon, for want of 
positions; but it is equally probable, that the a betther, and that’s O'Sullivan.” 

desire of surpassing one another has given birth! “‘Throth there’s more than there’s good 0’ 
to many of the noblest actions and some of the |them,” said Barny. 

most valuable inventions; let us, therefore, not! “Good or bad, I’m a cousin o’ your own 
fall out with it. |twice removed by the mother’s side.” 

Now, having vindicated the motive of my| “And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s boy you'd 
countrymen, I will prove the total absence of na-|be that’s left this, come Candlemas four years ‘” 
tional prejudice in so doing, by giving an illus-| “‘The same.” 
tration of the ridiculous consequexces attendant) “Throth thin you might know betther man- 
upon this Hibernian peculiarity. |ners to your eldhers, though I'am glad to see 

Barny O’Reirdon was a fisherman of Kinsale,| you, anyhow, agin; but a little thravellin’ puts 
and a heaftier fellow never hauled a net nor cast/us beyant ourselves sometimes,” said Barny, 
a line into deep water: indeed Barny, indepen- |rather contemptuvusly. 
dently of being a merry boy among his compa-| “Throth I niver bragged out o’ myself yit, 
nions, a lover of good fun and good whiskey, |and it’s what I say that a man that’s only a fish 
was looked up to, rather, by his brother-fisher-|in’ aff the land ‘all his life has no business to 
men, as an intelligent. fellow, and few boats|compare in the regard of thracthericks wid a 
brought more fish to market than Barny O’Reir- |man that has sailed fo Fingal.” 
don’s; his opinion on certain points in the craft} ‘This silenced any further argument on Barny’s 
was considered law, and, in short, in his own |part. Where Fingal lay was all Greck to him; 
little community, Barny was what is commonly |but unwilling to admit his ignerance, he covered 
called a leading man. Now, your leading man |his retreat with the usual address of his country- 
is always jealous in an inverse ratio to the sphere |men, and turned the bitterness of debate into the 
of his influence, and the leader of a nation is less |cordial flew of congratulation at sceing his cou- 
incensed at a rival’s triumph, than the great man |sin again. 
of a'village. If we pursue this descending scale,| The liquor was freely circulated, and the con- 
what a desperately jealous man the oracle of|versation began to take a different turn, in order 
oyster-dredgers and cockle-women must be. Such |to lead from that which had nearly ended in 
was Barny O’Reirdon. {quarrel between O'Reirdon and his relation. 

Seated one night at a public house,thecommon}| The state of the crops, county cess, road jobs, 
resort of Barny and other marine curiosities, our |&c. became topics, and many strictures as to the 
hero got entangled in debate with what he called jutility of the latter were indulged in, while the 
a strange sail—that is to say, a man he had ne- | merits of the neigbouring farmers were canvassed. 
ver met before, and whom he was inclined to| “ Why thin,” said one, “that field 0’ whate o’ 
treat rather magisterially upon nautical subjects, | Michael Coghlan, is the finest field o’ whate 
at the same time that the stranger was equally |mortial eyes was ever set upon—divil the likes 
inclined to assume the high hand over him, till }iv it myself ever seen far or near.” 
at last the new-comer made a regular out-break| “'Throth thin sure enough,” said another, “ it 
by exelaiming, “ Ah tare-an-ouns, lave aff your |promises to be a fine crap anyhow, and myself 
balderdash, Mr. O’Reirdon, by the powdhers of |cant help thinkin’ it quare, that Mickee Coghlan, 
war it’s enough, so it is, to make a dog bate his | that’s a plain spoken, quite (quiet) man, and sim- 
father, to hear you goin an as if you wor Cur- ple like, should have finer craps than Pether 
lumberus or Sir Crustyphiz Wran, whin ivery|Kelly o’ the big farm beyant, that knows all 
one knows the divil a farther you ever wor, nor |about the great saycrets of the airth,and is know- 
ketchin’ crabs or drudgin’ oysters.” \ledgeable, to a degree, and has all the hard words 

“Who towld you that, my Watherford won- |that iver was coined at his finger’s ends.” 
dher?” rejoined Barny, “what the dickens do| “Faith he has a power o’ blasthogue about 
you know about sayfarin’ farther nor fishin’ for |him sure enough,” said the former speaker, “ if 





sprats in a bowl with your grandmother ?” jthat could do him any good, but he isn’t fit to 
“ Oh, baithershin,” says the stranger. j|howld a candle to Michael Coghlan in the regard 
“ And who made you so bowld with my name?” |o’ farmin’.” 

demanded O’Reirdon. “Why, blur an agers,” rejoined the upholder 


“No matther for that,” said the stranger, “but jof science, “sure he met the Scotch steward that 
if you'd like for to know, shure it’s your cousin peed Lord beyant has, one day, that I hear is a 
Molly Mullins knows me well, and maybe I don’t woadherful edicated man, and was brought over 
know you and yours as well as the mother that here to show us all a patthern—well, Pether 
bore you, aye, in throth; and shure I_ know the ' Kelly met him one day, and by gor he discoorsed 
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him to that degree that the Scotch chap had’nt 
a word left in his jaw.” 

“ Well, and what was he the betther o’ having 
more prate than a Scotchman?” asked the other. 

“Why,” answered Kelly’s friend, “I think it 
stands to rayson that the man that done out the 
Scotch steward ought to know somethin’ more 
about farmin’ than Mickee Coghlan.” 

“ Augh! don’t talk to me about knowing,” said 
the other, rather contemptuously. “Sure I gev 
in to you that he has a power o’ prate, and the 
gift o’ the gab, and all to that. I own to you 
that he has the the-o-ry and the che-mis-thery, but 
he has not the craps. Now the man that has the 
craps, is the man for my money.” 

“ You're right, my boy,” said O’Reirdon, with 
an approving thump of his brawny fist on the 
table, “ its a little talk goes far—doin’ is the thing.” 

“ Ah, yiz may run down larnin’ if yiz like,” 
said the undismayed stickler for theory versus 
practice, “but larnin’ is a fine thing, and sure 
where would the world be at all only for it, sure 
where would the staymers (steam boats) be, only 
for larnin’ ?” 

“Well,” said O’Reirdon, “and the divil may 
care if we never seen them, I'd rather dipind an 
wind and canvass any day than the likes o’ them. 
What are they good for, but to turn good sailors 
into kitchen maids, all as one, bilin’ a big pot o’ 
wather and oilin’ their fire-irons, and throwin’ 
coals on the fire. Augh! thim staymers is a 
disgrace to the say; they're for all the world like 
ould fogies, smokin’ from mornin’ till night and 
doin’ no good.” 

“ Do you call it doing no good to go faster nor 
ships iver wint before ?” 

“Pooh! sure Solomon, queen o’ Sheba said 
there was time enough for all things.” 

“True for you,” said O'Sullivan, “‘ fair and 
aisy goes far in a day,’ is a good ould sayin’.” 


“Well maybe you'll own to the improvemint, 


they’re makin’ in the harbour o’ Howth, beyant 
in Dublin, is some 

“We'll see whether it ‘ill be an improvement 
first,” said the obdurate O’Reirdon. 

“Why man alive sure you'll own it’s the 
greatest o’ good, it is takin’ up the big rocks out 
o’ the bottom o’ the harbour.” 

“ Well, an’ where's the wondher o’ that? sure 
we done the same here.” 

“Oh yis, but it was whin the tide was out and, 
the rocks was bare; but up in Howth, they cut) 
away the big rocks from under the say intirely.” 

“Oh, be aisy; why how could they do that?” 

“ Aye, there’s the maither, that’s what larnin’ 
can do; and wondherful it is intirely! and the 
way it is, is this, as I hear it, for I never seen it, 
but hard it described by the lord to some gintle- 
min and ladies one day in his garden while I was 
helpin’ mark gs smd we A eye 
You see the ingineer goes down undher the 
ther intirely, and can stay there as long as “nel 





“Whoo! and what o’ that? Sure I heerd the 








Ingees, that the Ingineers there can a’most live 
undher wather; and goes down lookin’ for di- 
monds, and has a sledge hammer in their hand 
brakein’ the dimonds when they’re too big to 
take them up whole, all as one as men brakein’ 
stones an the road.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to go beyant that, but the 
way the lord’s ingineer goes down is, he has a 
little bell wid him, and while he has that little 
bell to ring, hurt nor harm cant come to him.” 

“ Arrah be aisy.” 

“ Divil a lie in it.” 

“Maybe it’s a blessed bell,” said O’Reirdon, 
crossing himself.* 

“No, it’s not a blessed bell.” 

“ Why thin now do you think me sitch a born 
nat’hral to give in to that; as if the ringin’ iv a 
bell, barrin’ it was a blessed bell, could do the 
like. I tell you it’s unpossible.” 

“ Ah, nothin’s unpossible to God.” 

“Sure | was’nt denyin’ that; but I say the bell 
is unpossible.” 

“Why,” said O'Sullivan, “you see he’s not 
altogether complate in the demonstheration o’ 
the mashine; it is not by the ringin’ o’ the bell 
it is done, but ———” 

“ But what?” broke in O’Reirdon impatiently, 
“do you mane for to say there is a bell in it at 
all at all?” 

“Yes I do,” said O'Sullivan. 

“I towld you so,” said the promulgator of the 
story. 

“ Aye,” said O'Sullivan, “but it is not by the 
ringin’ iv the bell it is done.” 

“ Well, how is it done then?” said the other, 
with a half offended half supercilious air. 

“It is done,” said O'Sullivan, as he returned 
the look, with interest, “it is done intirely by 
jommetbry.” 

“Oh! I undherstan’ it now,” said O’Reirdon, 
with an inimitable affectation of comprehension 
in the Oh !—* but to talk of the ringin’ iv a bell 
doin’ the like is beyant the beyants imtirely, bar- 
rin’, as I said before, it was a blessed bell, glory 
be to God!” 

“And so you tell me, sir, it is jommethry,” 
said the twice discomfited man of science. 

“Yes, sir,” said O'Sullivan, with an air of 
triumph, which rose in proportion as he saw he 
carried the listeners along with him—*jomme- 
owen have it your own way. There's them 
what wont hear rayson sometimes, nor have be- 
lief iu larnin’; and you may say it’s jommethry 





* There is a relic in the possession of the 
Macnamara family, in the county Clare, called 
the “ blessed be of the Macnamaras,” some- 
pea used as to swear upon in cases of extreme 

ney, in preference to the testament : for a 
vio! of truth, when sworn upon the blessed 
bell, is aed u PD enved mer as a sac~ 
rilege, plac yond the pale of 


long sailor say, that come from the Aysthern| salvation. 




















if you plaze; but I heerd them that knows betther 
than iver you knew say ——” 

“Whisht, whisht! and bad cess to you both,” 
said O’Reirdon, “ what the dickens are yiz goin’ 
to fight about row, and sitch good liquor before 
yiz. Hillo! there, Mrs. Quigly, bring uz another 
quart i’ you plaze; aye, that’s the chat, another 
quart. Augh! yiz may talk till you're black in 
the face about your invintions, and your staymers, 
and bell ringin’, and gash, and rail roads; but 
here’s long life and success to the man that 
invinted the impairil (imperial) quart ;* that was 
the rail beautiful invintion,”—and he took a long 
pull at the replenished vessel, which strongly 
indicated that the increase of its dimensions was 
a very agreeable measure to such as Barny. 

After the introduction of this and other quarts, 
it would not be an easy matter to pursue the con- 

. Versation that followed. Let us therefore transfer 
our story to the succeeding morning, when Barny 
O’Reirdon strolled forth from his cottage, rather 
later than usua’, with his eyes bearing eye-witness 
to the carouse of the preceding night. He had 
not a headach, however; whether it was that 
Barny was too experienced a campaigner under 
the banners of Bacchus, or that Mrs. Quigley’s 
boast was a just one, namely, that of all the drink 
in her house, “there wasn’t a headach in a hogs- 
head of it,” we cannot determine, but we rather 
incline to the strength of Barny's head. 

The above-quoted declaration of Mrs. Quigley 
is the favourite inducement held out by every 
boon companion in Ireland at the head of his 
own table. “Don’t be afraid of if, my boys! 
it’s the right sort. There’s not a headach ina 
hogshead of it.” 

This sentiment has been very seductively ren- 
dered by Moore, with the most perfect uncon- 
sciousness on his part of the likeness he was 
instituting. Who does not remember— 

“Friend of my soul, this goblet sip, 
*T will chase the pensive tear ; 
*Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 
But oh, ’tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 
*T will steal away the mind, 
But, like affection’s dream, 
It leaves no sting behind.” 
Is not this very elegantly saying “there’s not a 
headach in a hogshead of it?” But we are for- 
getting our story all this time. 

Barny sauntered about in the sun, at which he 
often looked up, under the shelter of compressed 
bushy brows and long-lashed eyelids and a sha- 
dowing hand across his forehead, to see “ what 
time o’ day” it was, and from the frequency of 
this action it was evident the day was hanging 
heavily with Barny. He retired at last to a sunny 


















* Until the assimilation of currency, weights 
and measures between England and Ireland, 
the Irish quart was a much smaller measure 
than the English. This part of the assimila- 
tion pleased Pat exceedingly, and he has no 
anxiety to have that repealed. 
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nook in a neighbouring field, and stretching 
himself at full length, he basked in the sun, and 
began “to chew the cud of sweet and bitter 
thought.” He first reflected on his own undoubted 
weight in his little community, but still he could 
not get over the annoyance of tlie preceding night, 
arising from his being silenced by O’Sullivan, 
“a chap,” as he said himself, “that lift the place 
four years agon, a brat iv a boy, and to think iv 
his comin’ back and outdoin’ his elders, that saw 
him runnin’ about the place, a gassoon, that one 
could tache a few months before;” "twas too bad. 
Barny saw his reputation was in a ticklish posi- 
tion, and began to consider how his disgrace 
could. be retrieved. The very name of Fingal 
was hateful to him; it was a plague spot on his 
peace that festered there incurably. He first 
thought of leaving Kinsale altogether; but flight 
implied so much of defeat, that he did not long 
indulge in that notion. No; he would stay, “in 
spite of all the O’Sullivan’s, kith and kin, breed, 
seed, and generation.” But at the same time he 
know he should never hear the end of that hate- 
ful place, Fingal; and if Barny had had the 
power, he would have enacted a penal statute 
making it death to name the accursed spot, 
wherever it was; but not being gifted with such 
legislative authority, he felt that Kinsale was no 
place for him, if he would not submit to be 
flouted every hour out of the four and twenty, by 
man, woinan and ehiild that wished to annoy him. 
What was to be done? He was in the perplexing 
situation, to use his own words, “of the cat in 
the thripe shop,” he did’nt know which way to 
choose. At last, after turning himself over in 
the sun several times, a new idea struck him. 
Could’nt he go to Fingal himself? and then he’d 
be equal to that upstart, O'Sullivan. No sooner 
was the thought engendered than Barny sprang 
to his feet a new man; his eye brightened, his 
step became once more elastic, he walked erect 
and felt himself to be all over Barny O’Reirdon 
onee more. “Richard was himself again.” 

But where was Fingal ?—there was the rub. 
That was a profound mystery to Barny, which, 
until discovered, must hold him in the vile bon- 
dage of inferiority. The plain-dealing reader 
will say, “couldn’t he ask?” No, no; that would 
never do for Barny—that would be an open 
admission of ignorance his soul was above, and, 
consequently, Barny set his brains to work, to 
devise measures of coming at the hidden know- 
ledge by some circuitous route, that would not 
betray the end he was working for. To this 
purpose, fifty stratagems were raised and de- 
molished in half as many minutes, in the fertile 
brain of Barny, as he strided along the shore, 
and as he was working hard at the fifty-first, it 
was knocked all to pieces by his jostling against 
some one whom he never perceived was ap- 
proaching him, so immersed was he in his specu- 
lations, and on looking up, who should it prove 
to be but his friend “the long sailor from the 
Aysthern Injees.” This was quite a god-send 





to Barny, and much beyond what he could have 
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hoped for. Of all the men under the sun, the 
long sailor was the man in a million for Barny’s 
net at that minute, and accordingly he made a 
haul of him, and thought it the greatest cach he 
ever made in his life. 

Barny and the long sailor were in close com- 
panionship for the remainder ot the day, which 
was closed, as the preceding one, in a carouse ; 
but on this occasion, there was only a duet per- 
formance in honour of the jolly god, and the treat 
was at Barny's expense. What the nature of 
their conversation during the period was, we will 
not dilate on—we wil keep it as profound a se- 
eret as Barny himself did, and content ourselves 
with saying, that Barny looked a much happier 
man the next day. Instead of wearing his hat 
slouched and casting his eyes on the ground, he 
walked about with his usual unconcern, and gave 
his nod and passing word of “ civilitude” to every 
friend he met ; he rolled his quid of tobacco about 
in his jaw with an air of superior enjoyment, and 
if disturbed in his narcotic amusement by a ques- 
tion, he took his own good time to eject “ the 
leperous distilinent,” betore he answered the que- 
rist witha happy composure, that bespoke a man 
quite at ease with himself. It was in this agree- 
able spirit that Barny bent his course to the house 
of Peter Kelly, the owner of the “ big farm be- 
yant” before alluded to,in order to put in practice 
a plan he had formed for the fulfilment of his de- 
termination ot rivalling O'Sullivan. 

He thought it »robable that Peter Kelly, being 
one of the“ snuggest” men in the neighbourhood, 
would be a likely person to join him in a “spec” 
as he called it, (a favourite abbreviation of his for 
the word speculation,) and accordingly, when he 
reached the “big farm-house” he accosted its 
owner with the usual “God save you.” “God 
save’ you kindly, Barny,” returned Peter Kelly, 
“an what is it brings you here Barny,” asked 
Peter, “this fine day, instead o’ bein’ out in the 
boat ’” “Ob, I'll be out in the boat soon enough, 
and its far enough too I'll be in her; an’ indeed 
it’s partly that same is bringin’ me here to your- 
self.” 

“Why, do you want me to go along wid you, 
Barny ?” 

“Throth an I don’t, Mr. Kelly. You're a 
knowledgeable man an land, but I’m afeard it’s a 
bad bargain you'd be at say.” 

“ And what wor you talking about me and your 
boat for ?” 

“ Why you see, sir, it was in the regard of a 
little bit o’ business, an’ if you’d come wid me 
and take a turn in the praty field, I'll be behoul- 
din to you, and may be you'll hear somethin that 
won't be displazing to you.” 

“ An welkim, Barny,” said Peter Kelly. 

When Barny and Peter were in the “ praty 
field,” Barny opened the trenches (1 don’t mean 
the potato trenches) but, in military parlance, he 
opened the trenches and laid siege to Peter Kelly, 
setting forth the extensive profits that had been 
realized by various “specs” that had been made 
by his neighbours in exporting potatoes, “and 
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sure,” said Barny, “why shouldn't you do the 
same, and they here ready to your hand, as much 
as to say why don’t you profit by me Pether Kelly? 
and the beat is below there in the harbour, and 
I'll say this much, the divil a better boat is betune 
this and herself.” 

“ Indeed I b’lieve so, Barny,” said Peter, “ for 
considhering where we stand, at this present, 


| there's no boat at all at all betune us,” and Peter 


laughed with infinite pleasure at his own hit, 

“Oh! well, you know what I mane, any how, 
an’ as I said before, the boat is a darlint boat, and 
as for him that commands her—I b’lieve I need 
say nothin’ about that,” and Barny gave a toss of 
his head and a sweepof his open hand,more than 
doubling the laudatory nature of his comment on 
himself. 

But, as the Irish saying is, “'To make a long 
story short,” Barny prevailed on Peter Kelly to 
make an export, but in the nature of the venture 
they did notagree. Barny had proposed potatoes; 
Peter said there were enough of them already 
where he was going, and Barny rejoined that 
“ praties were so good in themselves there never 
could be too much o’ thim any where.” But Pe- 
ter being “a knowledgable man, and up to all 
the saycrets o’ the airth, and understanding the 
the-o-ry and the che-misthery,” everruled Barny’s 
proposition, and determined upon a cargo of scal- 
peens, (which name they give to pickled macka- 
rel) as a preferable merchandize, quite forgetting 
that Dublin bay herrings were a much better and 
as cheap a commodity, at the command of the Fin- 
galians. But by many similar mistakes, the in- 
genious Mr. Kelly has been paralleled, by other 
speculators. But that is neither here nor there, 
and it was all one to Barny whether his boat was 
freighted with po,atoes or scalpeens, so long as he 
had the honour and glory of becoming a navigator 
and being as good as O'Sullivan. 

Accordingly the boat was laden and all got in 
readiness for putting to sea, and nothing was 
now wanting but Barny’s orders to haul up the 
gaff and shake out the jib of his hooker. 

But this order Barny refrained to give, and for 
the first time in his lite exhibited a disinclination 
to leave the shore. One of his fellow-boatmen, 
at last said to him, “ Why thin Barny O’Reirdon, 
what the divil has come over you, at all at all ? 
What's the maynin’ of your loitherin’ ahout here, 
and the boat ready and a lovely fine breeze aif 
o’ the land ?” 

“Oh never you mind; I b'lieve I know my 
own business any how, an’ its hard, so it is, if a 
man can’t ordher his own boat to sail, when he 
plazes.” 

“Oh, I was only thinkin’ it quare—and a pity 
more betoken, as I said before, to lose the beauti- 
ful breeze, and of 

“Well, just keep your thoughts to yourself, i’ 
you plaze, and stay in the boat as I bid you and 
don’t be out of her, on your apperl, by no man 
ner o’ manes for one minit, for you see I don’t 
know when it may be plazin’ to me to go aboord 
an’ set sail.” 
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“ Well, all I can say is, I never seen you afeard 
to goto say before.” 

“Who says I’m afeard?” said -O’Reirdon; 
“ you'd betther not say that agin, or in throth I'll 
give you a leatherin that .von’t be for the good o” 
your health—throth for three sthraws this minit 
T’'d lave you that your own mother would’nt know 
you with the lickin’ I'd give you; but I scorn 
your dirty insiniuation; no man ever seen Barny 
O’Reirdon afeard yet, any how. Howld your 
prate I tell you, and look up to your betthers. 
What do you know iv navigation—may be you 
think it's as aizy for to sail an a voyage as to go 
a start fishin,” and Barny turned on his heel and 
left the shore. 

The next day passed, without the hooker sail- 
ing, and Barny gave a most sufficient reason for 
the delay by declaring that he had a warnin’ 
given him in a dhrame, (glory be to God,) and 
that it was given to him to understand, (undher 
Heaven) that it wouldn’t be looky, that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday; and Barny, 
of course, would not sail any more than any other 
sailor who could help it, on this unpropitious day. 
On Saturday, however, he came, running in a 
great hurry down to the shore and jumping 
aboard, he gave orders to make all sail, and tak- 
ing the helm of the hooker, he turned her head 
to the sea, and soon the boat was cleaving the blue} 
waters with a velocity seldom witnessed in so 
small a craft, and scarcely conceivable to those 
who have not seen the speed of a Kinsale hooker. 

“ Why thin you tuk the notion mighty suddint, 
Barny,” said the fisherman next in authority to 
O’Reirdon, as soon as the bustle of getting the 
boat under way had subsided. 

“Well, I hope its plazin’ to you at last,” said 
Barny, “throth one ‘ud think you were never at 
say before you wor in sitch a hurry to be off; as 
newfangled a’most as a child with a play-toy.” 

“ Well,” said the other of Barny’s companions, 
for there were but two with him in the boat, “I 
was thinkin’ myself, as well as Jimmy, that we 
lost two fine days for nothin’, and we'd be there 
a’most, may be, now, if we sail’d three days 

nm.” 

“Don’t b'lieve it.” said Barny, emphatically. 
+ Now don’t you know yourself that there is some 
days that the fish won't come near the lines at 
all, and that we might as well be castin’ our nets| 
an the dhry land as in the say, for all we'll catch, | 
if we start an an unlooky day, and sure I towld 
you I was waitin’ only till I had it given to me 
to undherstan’ that it was looky to sail, and I go 
bail we'll be there sooner than if we started three 
days agon, for if you don’t start with good look 
before you, faix may be it’s never at all to the end 
o’ your thrip you'll come.” 

“Well there’s no use in talkin’ about it now, 
anyhow, but when do you expec’ to be there ”” 

“ Why you see we must wait anti] we see how 
the wind is like to howld an, kefore I can make 
up my mind to that” 

“ But you’re sure now, Barny, that you're up 
to the coorse you have to run.” 

Museum—No. 134. 
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“See now, lay me alone and don't be crass- 
questionin’ me—tare an ouns do you think me 
sitch a bladdherang as for to go shuperinscribe a 
thing I wasn’t aiquil to ?” 

“ No; I was only goin’ te ax you what coorse 
you wor goin’ to steer.” 

“You'll find out soon enough when we git 
there—and so I bid you agin lay me:alone—just 
keep your toe in your pump. Sure I’m here at 
the helm, and a woight.an my mind, and its fitter 
for you, Jim, to mind your own business and lay 
me to mind mine; away wid you there and be 
handy, haul taught that foresheet there, we must 
run close an the wind; be handy boys; make 
every thing dhraw.” 

These orders were obeyed, and the hooker soon 
passed to windward of a ship that ieft the harbour 
before her, but could not hold on a wind with the 
same tenacity as the hooker, whose qualities in 
this peculiarity, render them particularly suitable 
for the purposes to which they are applied, namely 
pilot and fishing boats. 

We have said a ship left the harbour before 
the hooker had set sail, and it is.now fitting to 
inform the reader that Barny had contrived, in 
the course of his last meeting with the “ long 
sailor,” to ascertain that this ship, then lying in 
the harbour, was going to the very place Barny 
wanted to reach—Barny’s plan of action was de- 
cided upon in a moment: he had now nothing 
to do but to watch the sailing of the ship and 
follow in her course. Here was, at once, a new 
mode of navigation discovered. 

The stars, twinkling in mysterious brightness, 
through the silent gloom of night, were the first 
encouraging, because visible guides to the adven- 
turous mariners of antiquity. Since then, the 
sailor, encouraged by a bolder science, relies on 
the unseen agency of nature, depending on the 
fidelity of an atom of iron to the mystic law that 
claims its homage in the north. This is one 
refinement of science upon another. But the 
beautiful simplicity of Barney O’Reirdon’s phil- 
osophy cannot be too much admired. ‘To follow 
the ship that is going to the same place. Is not 
this navigation made easy ? 

But Barny, like many a great man before him, 
seemed not to be aware of how much credit he 
was entitled to for his invention, for he did not 
divulge to his companions the eriginality of his 
proceeding; he wished them to believe he was 
only proceeding in the commonplace manner, 
and had no ambition to be distinguished as the 
happy projector of so simple a practice. 

For this purpose he went to windward of the 
ship and then fell off again, allowing her to pass 
him, as he did not wish even those on board the 
ship to suppose he was following in their wake, 
for Barny, like all people that are quite full of 
one scheme, and fancy every body is watching 
them, dreaded lest any one should fathom his 
motives. All that day Barny held on the same 
course as his leader, keeping at a respectful dig. 
tance, however, “ for fear *twould look like dodg- 
ing ber,” as he suid ane but as night closed 
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in, so closed in Barny with the ship, and kepta 
sharp look-out that she should not give him the 
slip in the dark. ‘The next morning dawned, and 
found the hooker and ship companions still ; and 
thus matters proceeded for four days, during the 
entire of which time they had not seen land since 
their first losing sight of it, although the weather 
was clear. 

“ By my sowl,” thought Barny, “the channel 
must be mighty wide in these parts, and for the 
last day or so we've been goin’ purty free with a 
flowin’ sheet, and I wondher we are’nt closin’ in 


wid the shore by this time; or may be it’s farther: 


off than I thought it was.” His companions, too, 
began to question Barny on the subject, but to 
their queries he presented an impenetrable front 
of composure, and said, “it was always the best 
plan to keep a good bowld offin’.”. In two days 
more, however, the weather began to be sensibly 
warmer, and Barny and his companions remarked 
that it was “goin’ to be the finest sayson—God 
bless it—that ever kem out o’ the skies for many 
a long year, and maybe it’s the whate wouldn't 
be beautiful, and a great plenty of it.” It was 
at the end of a week that the ship which Barny 
had hitherto kept a-head of him, shewed symp- 
toms of bearing down upon him, as he thought, 
oad, sure enough, she did, and Barny began to 
conjecture what the deuce the ship could want 
with him, and commenced inventing answers to 
the questions he thought it possible might be put 
to him in case the ship spoke him. He was 
soon put out of suspense by being hailed and 
ordered to run under her lee, and the Captain, 
looking over the quarter, asked Barney where he 
was going? 

“ Faith then I’m goin’ an my business,” said 
Barny. 

“ But where ?” said the Captain. 

“Why sure an it’s no matther where a poor 
man like me id be goin,” said Barny. 

“Only I'm curious to know what the deuce 
youy’e been following my ship for, for the last 
week ?” 

“ Follyin’ your ship!—Why thin, blur an agers, 
do you think it’s follyin’ yiz I am?” 

“It’s very like it,” said the Captain. 

“ Why, did two people niver thravel the same 
road before ?” 

“I don't say they did'nt; but there's a great 
difference between a ship of 700 tons and a 
wooker.” 

“Oh as for that matther,” said Barny, “the 
-ame high road sarves a coach and four and a low- 
biek car; the thravellin’ tinker an’ a lord a’ 
iorseback.” 

“ That's very true,” said the Captain, “ but the 
eases are not the’same, Paddy, and I can’t con- 
ceive what the devil brings you here. 

“And who ax’d you to consayve any thing 
about it?” asked Barny somewhat sturdily. 

“D—n me if I can imagine what you're 
about, my fine fellow,” said the Captain, “ and 
my own notion is, that you don’t know where 
the d—1 you're going yourself. 





“O baithershin'” said Barny with a laugh of 
derision. 

“Why then do you object to tell!” said the 
Captain. 

“Arrah sure, Captain, an’ don’t you know that 
sometimes vessels is bound to sail undher saycret 
ordhers?” said Barny, endeavouring to foil the 
question by badinage. 

There was a universal laugh from the deck of 
the ship at the idea of a fishing boat sailing under 
secret orders ; for, by this time, the whole broad- 
side of the vessel was crowded with grinning 
mouths and wondering eycs at Barny and his 
boat. 

“Oh, its a thrifle makes fools laugh,” said 
Barny. 

“Take care, my fine fellow, that you don't 
be laughing at the wrong side of your mouth be- 
fore long, for I've a notion that you're cursedly in 
the wrong box, as cunning a fellow as you think 
yourself—D—n your stupid head can’t you tell 
what brings you here ?” 

“Why thin, by gor one id think the whole say 
belonged to you, you're so mighty bowld in axin 
questions an it. Why tare an ouns, sure I've as 
much right to be here as you, though I haven’t 
as big aship nor as fine a coat—but maybe I can 
take as good sailin’ out o’ the one and has as 
bowld a heart under th’ other.” 

“Very well,” said the Captain, “I see there's 
no use in talking to you, so go to the d—1 your 
own way.” And away bore the ship, leaving 
Barny in indignation aad his companions in 
wonder. 

“ An why wouldn't you tell him ?” said they to 
Barny. 

“Why, don’t you see,” said Barny, whose ob- 
ject was now to blind them, “ don’t you see, how 
do I know but maybe he might be goin’ to the 
same place himself, and maybe has a cargo of 
scalpeens as well as uz, and wants to get before 
us there.” 

“Thrve for you Barny,” saidthey. “By dad 
you're right.” And their enquiries being satis- 
fied, the day passed as former ones had done, in 
pursuing the course of the ship. 

In four days more however, the provisions in 
the hooker began to fail, and they were obliged 
to have recourse to the scalpeens for sustenance, 
and Barny then got seriously uneasy at the length 
of the voyage, and the still likely greater length, 
for anything he could see to the contrary, and 
urged at last by his own alarms and those of his 
companion., he was enabled, as the wind was 
light, to gain on the ship, and when he found him- 
self alongside, he demanded a parley with the 
Captain. 

The Captain, on hearing that the “hardy 
hooker,” as she got christened, was under his lee, 
came on deck, and as soon as he appeared Barny 
cried out— 

“Why thin, blur an agers, Captain dear, do 
you expec’ to be there soon ?” 

“Where ?” said the Captain. 

“Oh, you know yourself,” said Barny. 











“It's well for me I do,” said the Captain. 

“Thrue for you indeed, your honor,” said 
Barny, in his most insinuating tone. “ but whin 
will you be at the ind o’ your voyage, Captain 
jewel?” 

“TI dare say in about three months,” said the 
Captain. 

“Oh, Holy Mother!” ejaculated Barny, “three 
months—arrah it’s jokin’ you are Captain dear, 
and only want to freken me.” 

“How should | frighten you?” asked the 
Captain. 

“ Why, thin, your honor, to tell God's thruth, 
I heerd you wor goin’ there, an as 1 wanted to go 
there too, I thought I couldn’t do better nor to 
folly a knowledgable gintleman like yourself, and 
save myself the throuble iv findin’ it out.” 

“And where do you think I am going ?;’ said 
the Captain. 

“ Why, thin,” said Barny, “Isn't it to Fingal ?” 

“No,” said the Captain, “tis to Bengal.; 

“Oh! Gog’s blakey !” said Barny, “ What'll I 
do now at all at all?” 

(End of Chap. L.) 





From the United Service Journal 
STORMING OF BADAJOZ IN 1812. 
FROM THE REMINISCBNCES OF A SUBALTERN. 


Tue fire against La Picurina was so effective, 
that by three o’clock in the afternoon of the 25th 
of March, almost all its batteries on the side of 
our lines were disorganized, its palisades beaten 
down, and the fort itself, having more the sem- 
blance of a wreck than a fortification of any pre- 
tensions, presented to the eye nothing but a heap 
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nightfall. Five hundred men of Picton’s division, 
who on this day did thé duty in the trenches, 
were ordered to hold themselves in readiness for 
the assault—eight o’clock was the hour named. 
At seven the men were arrayed in order, and 
divided into three detachments of equal propor- 
tions ; the right column was intrusted to Major 


Shawe of the 74th ; the centre to in Powis 
of the 83d ; and the left to Major Rudd of the 77th, 
—all, officers as well as privates, belonging to 
the third division. And here I am forced to di- 
gress so far as to say, that the officer of the light 
division who wrote the “Sketch of the Storming 
of Badajoz,” is in error when he says that a pari 
of his corps formed any of those that carried the 
fort of La Picurina*. Ifsuch was the case, it is 
not—at least that I. have read—so recorded, ex- 
cept by himself! I was on the spot—was per- 
sonally acquainted with the greater part of the 
officers, and, I might add—privates; I did not 
see one man of the light division amongst the troops 
destined for the attack, nor do I think—so far 
as my recollection directs me—that Lord Wel 
lington, in his account of that affair, says that 
the light division bore any part in it. The third 
division, although never defeated, cannot spare 
any portion of their hard-earned fame to another ; 
and the gallant light division stand in no need 
of an auxiliary to commemorate their imperish- 
able deeds in the Peninsula. 

At half-past seven o’clock the storming party, 
consisting of fifteen officers and five hundred 
privates, stood to their arms. General Kempt, 
who commanded in trenches, explained to them 
the duty they had to perform; he did so in his 
usual clear manner, and every one knew the part 
he was to fulfil. All now waited with anxiety 
for the expected signal, which was to be the fire of 





of ruins; but never was there a more fallacious |one gun from No 4 battery. The eveaing was 
appearance : the work, although dismantled of} settled and calm; no rain had fallen since the 
its cannon, its parapets crumbling to pieces at/23d; the rustling of a leaf might be heard; and 
each successive discharge from our guns, and its | the silence of the moment was uninterrupted ex- 
garrison diminished without a chance of being |cept by the French sentinels, as they challenged 
succoured, was still much more formidable than|while pacing the battlements of the outwork ; 
appeared to the eye of a superficial observer. It|the answer of their comrades, although in a 
had yet many means of resistance at its disposal. |lower tone of voice, well distinguishable, “ Tout 
The gorge, protected by three rows of palisades, | va bein dans le fort de la Picurina,” was heard by 
was still unhurt;-and although several feet of|the very men who only awaited the signal from a 
the scarp had been thrown down by the fire from lgun to prove that the réponse, although true to 
our battering-park, it was, notwithstanding, of a| the letter, might soon be falsified. The great 
height sufficient to inspire its garrison with a|Cathedral bell of the city at length tolled the 
well-grounded confidence as to the result of any | hour of eight, and its last sounds had scarcely 
effort of ours against it ; it was defended by three |died away when the signal from the battery 
hundred of the élite of Phillipon’s force, under|summoned the men to their perilous task !—the 
the command of a colonel of Soult’s staff, named |three detachments sprang out of the works at 
Gaspard Thiery, who volunteered his services on|the same moment, and ran forwards to the gla- 
the occasion. On this day a deserter came over|cis; but the great noise which the evolution 





to us from the fort, and gave an exact account 
of how it was circumstanced. 

Colonel Fletcher, the chief engineer, having 
carefully examined the damage created by our 
fire; disregarding the perfect state of many of the 
defences, and being well aware that expedition 


unavoidably created gave warning to the enemy, 
already on the alert, and a violent fire of musketry 
opened upon the assailing columns. One hun- 
dred men fell before they reached the outwork ; 
but the rest, undismayed by the loss, and un 
shaken in their purpose, threw themselves into 








the ditch, or against the palisades at the gorge. 
* See U.S. Journal for Feb. 1829. 





was of paramount import to our final success, 
advised that the fort should be attacked after 
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The sappers, armed with axes and crow-bars, at-' commanded by Captain Powis, were composed of 
tempted to cut away or force down this defence; soldiers belonging to the different regiments of 
but the palisades were of such thickness, and 80 Picton’s division ; but that commanded by Major 
firmly placed in the ground, that before any im-|Shawe were, toa man, Connaught Rangers. Of 
pression could be made against even the front row, {the garrison, but few escaped ; the Commandant, 
nearly all the men who had crowded to this point’| and about eighty, were made prisoners; the rest, 
were struck dead. Meanwhile, those in charge |in endeavouring to escape under the guns of the 
of thie ladders flung them into the ditch and those | fortress, or to shelter themselves in San Roque, 
below soon placed them upright against the wall; | were cither bayoneted or drowned in the Rivellas ; 
but in some instances they were not of a suffi-|but this was not owing to any mismanagement 
cient length to reach the top of the parapet. The! on the part of Count Phillipon. He, with that 
time was passing rapidly, and had been awfully thorough knowledge of his duty which marked his 
occupied by the enemy; while as yet our troops| conduct throughout the siege, had, early in the 


had not made any progress that could warrant a 
hope of success. More than two thirds of the 
officers and privates were killed or wounded; 
two out of the three that commanded detach- 


ments had fallen; and Major Shawe, of the| 


business, ordered a body of chosen troops to de- 
bouche from San Roque, and to hold themselves 
in readiness to sustain the fort—but the move- 
ment was foreseen. A strong column, which had 
been placed jin reserve, under the command of 


74th, was the only one unhurt. All his ladders| Captain Lindsey, of the 88th, met this reinforce- 
were'too short,—his men, either in the ditch or| ment at the moment they were about to sustain 
on the glacis, unable to advance, unwilling to} their defeated companions at La Picurina. Not 
retire, and not knowmg what to do, became be-| expecting to be thus attacked, these troops became 
wildered ;—the French cheered vehemently, and | panic-struck, soon fled in disorder, and running, 
each discharge swept away many officers and| without heed, in every direction, choked up the 
privates. Shawe’s situation, which had always} only passage of escape that was open for the fu- 
been one of peril, now became desperate ; he | gitives from the outwork, and by a well-meant, 





called out to his next senior officer (Captain) but ill-executed evolution, did more harm than 


Oates, of the 88th), and said, “ Oates what are 
we te do?” but at the instant he was struck in 
the neck by a bullet, and fell bathed in blood. 
It immediately occurred to Oates, who now took 
the command, that although the ladders were too 


| good. 

| So soon as this last effort to succour the fort 

pene apparent to Phillipon, he caused a violent 
cannonade to be opened against it, but it was not 

| of long duration; and our engineers, profiting by 


to mount the wall, they were long enough to go} the quiet which reigned throughout the enemy’s 
across the ditch! He at once formed the desperate | batteries, pushed forward the second parallel with 
resolution of throwing three of them over the! great success. A corps of sappers, under my 
fosse, by which a sort of bridge was constructed ;| command, were charged with the work of dis- 
he led the way, followed by a few of his brave | mantling the fort, and before day we had nearly 
soidiers that were unhurt, and, forcing their pas-| completed its destruction. 

sage through an embrasure that had been but} Amongst the officers who fell on this evening, 
bolstered up in the hurry of the moment, carried | independent of those immediately belonging to 
—afler a brief, desperate, but decisive conflict—)|the storming party, were two who were much 
the point allotted to him. Sixty grenadiers of| regretted: the major of our brigade, Captain 


the Italian guard were the first encountered by 
Oates and his party; they supplicated for mercy, 
but either by accident or design, one them dis- 
charged his firelock, and the ball struck Oates 
in the thigh ;—he fell, and his men, who had be- 
fore been greatly excited, now became furious 
when they beheld their commanding officer wel- 
tering in his blood. Every man of the Italian 
guard was put to death on the spot. 

Meanwhile Captain Powis’s detachment had 
made great progress, and finally entered the fort 
by the salient angle. It has been said—and, for 
aught I know to the contrary, with truth—it 
was the first which established itself in the out- 
work;- but this is of little import in the detail, or 
to the reader. All the troops engaged acted with 
the same spirit and devotion, and each vied with 
his comrade to keep up the character of the “ fight- 
ing division.” Almost the entire of the privates 
and. non issioned officers were killed or 





wounded ; and of fifteen officers, which constituted 
the number of those engaged, not one escaped un- 
hurt! Major Rudd’s detachment, as also the one 


Wilde of the 87th, and Lieutenant George John- 
ston of the 88th. This latter officer was not on 
duty in the works; but when it was made known 
| to him that his Captain (Oates) was to take a part 
|in the fray, he ran down to join his friend, and— 
with his arm in a sling, and an unhealed wound 
which he received on the breast at Rodrigo—fell, 
with many others, in endeavouring to force the 
gorge of the fort. It was he who so much dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Fuentes d’O 
nore, when his regiment (the 88th) overthrew 
the French Imperial Guard.* 

Thus terminated the siege and storming of La 
Picurina, after a lapse of eight nights and nine 
days of unprecedented labour and peril. It might 
be said that its capture opened to us the gates of 
Badajoz, or at all events put the key of that for- 
tress into our hands: it nevertheless cost us some 
trouble before we could make use of the key so 
gained. Never, from the commencement of the 
war until its termination, was there a more gallant 


* See U. S. Journal, Feb. 1831. p. 198, 




















exploit than the storming of this outwork: and it 
may be well here to analyze the description of 
force by which so difficult an affair was achieved, 
as likewise the rank of the officers who conducted 
the attack. I know it is the fashion with some 
to think, or say, at all events, that in an affair of 
the kind, a body of chosen, or, as the phrase goes, 
“picked” men should be employed, and none 
others. Now what is meant by “picked men?” 
Why neither more nor less than stout-looking 
fellows. This is folly—perfect folly ! There may 
be some—sticklers for this, their hobby—who 
will say, “Oh, no, not stout big fellows, but men 
of good character.”—Greater folly again! ! 
Others may say, “ Well, at all events, such duties 
ought to be performed by grenadiers or light in- 
fantry, and under the command of a general offi- 
cer.” ‘This is greater folly than both the others 
put together!!! Such opinions are—and I speak 
from experience—fallacious. It is well known 
that a man of six feet is not mose capable of en- 
during fatigue than a short stout-built fellow of 
five feet six; and—if the heart be in the right 
place—the little man will be as efficient in the 
breach as his gigantie comrade. As to good 
eharacters, we have, all of us, seen the most pro- 
fligate fellows in a regiment die like heroes at the 
muzzle of a gun; and as to grenadiers and light 
infantry, experience has shown that they have 
been defeated, although headed by generals, when, 
as in the case of La Picurina, the riff-raff of Pic- 
ton’s division, commanded by a major and two} 
captains, achieved an exploit that stands unri- 
valled in the Peninsular Campaigns. The three 
officers who commanded detachments gained a 
step in consequence ; but the brave Captain Oates, 
—who so chivalrously planted his ladders across 
the ditch, and who succeeded to the command ot 
Major Shawe’s detachment after that officer was 
wounded—so far from being recommended for a 
brevet-step, although he was a captain of nine 
years’ standing ! was not even noticed by General 
Picton (the General of his division) for his gallant 
conduct! ! 

From this period, until the 30th, a heavy fire 
was kept up against the works of the place ; but 
it would be uninteresting to the reader to enter 
into a detail of all the minutia of our operations 
during this time. Qn the night of the 29th, the 
enemy attacked the troops posted on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, but theia efforts were vain, 
and they were repulsed with loss. 

While these events were taking place before 
Badajoz, the remainder of the army, under Gen- 
erals Hill and Graham, were pushed in advance 
on the Seville road. Hill occupied Merida with 
two divisions; while Graham, stationed at Santa 
Martha, observed the movements of the French 
Andalusian army under Drouet. 

On the 30th of March, two breaching-batteries, 
armed with twenty-six guns of heavy calibre, and 
of the very best description, opened their fire to 
batter down the face of the two bastions already 
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| the powerful resourses of the enemy enabled him 
to command, it was abundantly manifest that a 
few days would suffice to finish the labours of the 
army before Badajoz. 

All this time Soult was making the greatest 
exertions to get together a sufficient force for the 
succour of the garrison ; but he miscalculated the 
time necessary for such an effort; and the fine 
defence of Count Phillipon the preceding year, 
together with the efficient state of the place, in- 
spired him with a confidence that was fatal. So 
late as the Ist of April he was at Seville, seven 
days’ march from Villa Franca, and nine from 
Badajoz! He had early apprized Marmont of the 
events that were passing; but that Marshal, in. 
stead of seriously occupying himself in making 
use of the means at his disposal to succour his 
friend, allowed himself to be occupied in a petty 
warfare against the militia of Portugal, and after 
trifling a few days in this manner, he re-crossed 
the Agueda—after having frittered away five pre- 
cious days in folly—and left the city of Badajoz, 
which was of such vital importance, and the army 
of his brother Marshal, totheir fate. ‘Thus, with 
a force of little more than 40,000 men (including 
the army of Observation,) Lord Wellington took 
the place, as it were, in presence of two French ar- 
mies, amounting together to upwards of 80,000 of 
the veterans of France! This was pretty well for a 
Sepoy general, as the Moniteur styled him, or— 
as the renegades in England call him—a lucky 
gencral! 

The breaching-batteries, which opened their 
fire on the 30th, were effective beyond our expec- 
tations in their execution against the works, and 
the sappers had made considerable progress to- 
wards completing a good covert-way for the troops 
to débouche from in their attack of the breaches. 
On the 25th, thirty-two sappers were placed under 
my command, but on the night of the 4th of April 
their numbers were reduced to seven. I lost 
some of the bravest men I ever commanded! but, 
considering the perils they encountered, it is only 
surprising how any escaped: we were frequently 
obliged to run the flying-sap so close to the bat. 
tlements of the town, that the noise of the pick-axes 
was heard on the ramparts, and upon such occa- 
sions, the party were almost invariably cut off to 
aman. But it was then that the courage of the 
brave fellows under my orders showed itself 
superior to any reverse, and what was wanted in 
force, was made up by the most heroic bravery 
of individuals : there were three men of my own 
regiment, Williainson, Bray, and Macgowan, and 
I feel happy in being able to mention the names 
of those heroes, when a fire, so destructive as to 
sweep away all our gabions, took place, those men 
would run forward with a fresh supply, and, under 
a fire in which it was almost impossible to live, 
place them in order, for the rest of the party to 
shelter themselves, while they threw up a suffi- 
ciency of earth to render them proof against 
musketry. This dangerous duty was carried on 
for eleven successive nights, that is te say, from 





named ; and, notwithstanding every effort which 
U2 


the 25th of March to the 5th of April. 
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On this day the batteries of the enemy were | faithfully exemplified what I have jast written: 
nearly crippled, and their replies to our fire scarcely |a quiet but desperate calm had taken the place 
audible ; the spirits of the soldiers, which no|of that gayness and buoyancy of spirits which 
fatigue could damp, now rose toa frightful height they possessed so short atime before, and no- 
—lI say frightful, because * was not of that sort thing now was observable in their manner but a 
which alone denoted exultation at the prospect of | tiger-like expression of anxiety to seize upon 
their achieving an exploit which was about to hold | their prey, which they considered as already with- 
them up to the admiration of the world, there was} in their . 

& certain something im their bearing that told! ‘Towards five in the afternoon all doubts were 
plainly they had suffered fatigues, which, though | at an end, in consequence of some officers arriv-_ 
they did not complain of, and had seen their | ing in the camp from the trenches ; they report_ 
comrades and officers slain while fighting beside | ed that Lord Wellington had decided upon breach 
them without repining,—that, notwithstanding |ing the curtain that connected the bastion of La 
they smarted under the one, and felt acutely for} Trinidad and Santa Maria, and as this operation 
the other, although they smothered both, so long | would necessarily occupy several hours’ fire, it 
as their minds and bodies were employed, but | was impossible that the assault could take place 
now that they had a momentary license to think, | before the following day, the 6th, and the inac- 
every fine feeling vanished, and plunder and re-|tivity that reigned in the engineer camp, which 
venge took their place. ‘Their labours, up to this | contained the scaling-ladders, was corroborative 
period, althougli unremitting, and carried on with | of the intelligence. For once I saw the men 
a cheerfulness that was astonishing, hardly prom- | dejected; yet it was not the dejection of fear but 
ised the success which they looked for ; and the | of disappointment, Some ofthe most impetuous 
change which the last twenty-four hours had/| broke out into violent and unbecoming language, 
wrought in their favour caused a material alter-|others abused the engineers; and many threw 
ation in their demeanour ; they hailed the present |the blame of the delay upon the generals who 
prospect as the mariner does the disappearance of ‘commanded in the trenches; but all, even the 
a heavy cloud after a storm, which discovers to| most turbulent, admitted that the delay must be 
his view the clear horizon. Ina word, the capture | necessary to our success, or Lord Wellington 
of Badajoz had long been their idol ; many causes ‘would not allow it. 

led to this wish on their part; the two previous; The night at length passed over, and the dawn 
unsuccessful sieges, and the failure of the attack | of morning ushered ina day pregnant with events 
against San Christoval in the latter—but, above | that will be recorded in our history as amongst 
all, the well-known hostility of its inhabitants to|the most brilliant that grace its annals. The 
the British army, and perhaps might be added, a/ batteries against the curtain soon reduced it to a 
desire for plunder, which the sacking of Rodrigo! heap of ruins; and the certainty that the trial 
had given them a taste for. Badajoz was, there-| would be made the same evening re-established 
fore, denounced as a place to be made an example | good humour amongst the soldiers. It was known 
of; and, most unquestionably, no city, Jerusalem | early in the day, that the breaches were allotted 
excepted, was ever more strictly visited to the |to the light and fourth divisions ; to the fifth, the 
letter than was this ill-fated town, | task of escalading the town on the side of the fort 

The soldiers had, from some cause or other,—| of Pardeleras; and to Picton, with his invincible 
perhaps from the disabled appearance of the bas- | 3rd, to carry the castle by escalading its stupen- 
tions near the breaches,—conceived the idea that | dous walls, upwards ef thirty-five feet high. ‘The 
the storm was to take place on the night of the| Portuguese brigade, under General Power, were 
5th: they accordingly began to make such ar-|to divert the enemy’s attention on the side of San 
rangements as they fancied suitable to the occa-|Christoval ; while 300 men, taken from the guard 
sion—some by a distribution of their little effects|in the trenches, were to carry the eutwork of 
amongst their immediate friends, others be-|San Roque. 
queathed their arrears of pay to those whom they To ensure the success of an enterprise, upon 
fancied, or upon receiving a similar pledge from} which so much was at stake, 20,000 men were 
any soldier who felt disposed to make a like bar-|to be brought into action as I have described ; 
ter. Their minds being thus made up for an by five o'clock, all the ladders were portioned out 
event which was destined to be the grave of so|to those destined to mount them. ‘The time fixed 
many, they awaited, with ill-suppressed impa-| for the assemblage of the troops was eight; that 
tience, in groups, for the order which was to! of the attack, ten. The day passed over heavily, 





summon them to the assault; a little rain had 
fallen, and there is something, even in a shower, 
that is extremely composing to the spirits. A 
quiet gloom settles over the mind : every strag- 
giing thought is called in; the vapoury exhala- 
tions of by-gone reflections congregate together 
in clouds, and it is not long before this stagnant 
calm of the intellect is succeeded by a mental 
monsocn. 


The demeanour of the soldiers on this evening | 





and hour after hour was counted, each succeed- 
ing one seeming to double the length of the one 
that preceded it; but, true as the needle to the 
pole, the long-expected moment arrived, and the 
clear, but deep, note of the town clock was now 
heard throughout our lines, as it tolled the hour 
of eight, and ere its last vibration had died away, 
the vast mass of assailants were in battle array. 
A thick and dusky vapour, issuing from the Gua- 
diana and Rivellas, hung above the heads of the 
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hostile forces, and hid alike, by its heavy veil,jwere so conversant with the duty they had to 
each from the view of its opponent ; the batteries | perform, that it would have been but a waste of 
on both sides were silent, as if they reserved their | words and time, to say what was required of 
efforts for the approaching struggle ; and, except them. 
the gentle noise which the rippling of the Cent All was now in readiness. It was twenty-five 
ana created, or the croaking of the countless frogs| minutes past nine: the soldiers unincumbered 
that filled the marshes on each side of its banks,/ with their knapsacks—their stocks off—their 
every thing was as still as if the night was to be shirt-collars unbuttoned—their trowsers tucked 
one of quiet repose; and a passing stranger, =i? to the knee—their tattered jackets, so worn 
acquainted with the previous events, might easily | out, as to render the regiment they belonged to 
suppose that our army were no otherwise occu-| barely recognizable—their huge whiskers, and 
pied than in the ordinary routine of an evening | bronzed faces, which several hard-fought cam- 
parade; but Phillipon, profiting by this cessation, paigns had changed from their natural hue— 
retrenched and barricadoed the breaches in a/ but, above all, their self-confidence, devoid of 
manner hereafter to be described. boast or bravado, gave them the appearance of 
So soon as each division had formed on its | what they, in reality, were—an invincible host. 
ground in open column of companies, the nani The division now moved forward in one solid 
were piled, and the officers and soldiers, either | mass—the 45th leading, followed closely by the 
walked about in groups of five or six together, or| 88th and 74th; the brigade of Portuguese, con- 
sat down under an olive tree, to observe, at their | sisting of the 9th and 21st regiments of the line, 
ease, the arrangements of the different brigades | under Colonel de Champlemond, were next ; while 
which were té take a partin the contest. Then,|the 5th, 77th, 83d, and 94th, under Colonel 
again, might be seen some writing to their friends |Campbell, brought up the rear. ‘Their advance 
a hasty scroll, no doubt, and, in my opinion, an| | was undisturbed until they reached the Rivellas; 
ill-timed one. It is a bad time—at the moment) but at this spot, some fire-balls, which the enemy 
of entering a breach—to write to a man’s father} lthrew out, caused a great light, and the third 
or mother—much less his wife !—to tell them so; | division, 5000 strong, were to be seen from the 
and, besides, it has an unseasonable appearance | ramparts of the castle. ‘The soldiers, finding they 
in the eyes of the soldiers, who are decidedly the | were discovered, raised a shout of defiance, which 
most competent judges of what their officers should | was responded to by the garrison, and in a mo 
be, or, at least, what they would wish them to be, | ment afterwards, every gun that could be brought 
—which is tantamount, at such a crisis. |to bear against them was in action; but no way 
There is a solemnity of feeling which accom-| daunted by the havoc made in his ranks, Picton, 
panies the expectation of every great event in| with his division, forded the Rivellas, knee-deep, 
our lives, and the man who can be altogether|and soon gained the foot of the castle wall, and 
dead to such a feeling is little, if anything, better | here he saw the work that was cut out for him, 
than a brute. The present moment was one that! for he no longer fought in darkness. The vast 
was well celculated to fill every bosom through-| quantity of combustible matter, which out-topped 
out the army; for mixed with expectation, hope, | this stupendous defence, was in a blaze, and the 
and suspense, it was rendered still more touch-| flames which issued forth on every side, lighted, 
ing to the heart, by the music of some of the not only the ramparts and ditch, but the plains 
regiments, which played at the head of each; that intervened between them and the Rivellas. 
battalion, as the soldiers sauntered about to be- | | A host of veterans crowned the w: all, all armed 
guile the last hour many of them were destined|in a manner as imposing as novel; each man 
to live. The band of my corps, the 88th, all had beside him eight loaded firelocks; while at 
Irish, played several tunes which exclusively |intervals, and proportionably distributed, were 
belong to their country, and it is impossible to|pikes of an enormous length, with crooks at 
describe the effect it had upon us all; such an|tached to them, for the purpose of grappling 
air as “Savourneen Deelish” is sufficient, at any | with the ladders ; the top of the wall was covered 
time, to inspire a feeling of melancholy, but on/ with rocks of ponderous size, only requiring a 
an occasion like the present, it acted powerfully | slight push to hurl them upon the heads of our 
on the feelings of the men: they thought of their| soldiers; and there was a sufficiency of hand 
distant homes—of their friends, and of by-gone | grengdes and small shells at the disposal of the 
days. It was Easter Sunday; and the contrast,men that defended this point to have destroyed 
which their present position presentec to what it| the entire of the besieging army; while on the 
would have been, were they in their native land, | flanks of each curtain, batteries, charged to the 
afforded ample food for the occupation of the ir| muzzle with grape and case shot, either swept 
minds ; but they were not allowed time for much | away entire sections, or disorganized the ladders 
longer reflection. The approach of Generals}as they were about to be placed, and an incessant 
Picton and Kempt, accompanied by their staff, | storm of musketry, at the distance of fifteen 
was the signal for the formation of the column} | yards, completely the resources which the enemy 
of attack; and almost immediately the men were | brought into play, which, as may be seen, were 
ordered to stand to their arms. Little, if any | of vast formidableness. 
directions were given; indeed, they were un-| ‘To oppose this mass of warriors, and hetero- 
b the men, from long service,: geneous congregation of missiles, Picton had 
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nothing to depend upon for success but his tried |made; and the division occupied, with muclt - 


and invincible old soldiers—he relied firmly regularity, the different points allotted to each 


upon their devoted courage, and he was not dis- 
appointed. ‘The terrible aspect of the rugged 
wall, forty feet in height, in no way intimidated 
them ; and, under a frightful fire of small arms 
and artillery, the ponderous ladders were drag- 
ged into the ditch, and, with a degree of hardi- 
hood that augured well for the issue, were planted 
against the lofty hattlements that domineered 
above his soldiers’ heads: but this was only the 
commencement of one of the most terrific strug- 
gles recorded during this hard-fought night. 
Each ladder, so soon as placed upright, was 
speedily mounted, and crowded from the top 
round to the bottom one; but those that escaped 
the pike-thrusts, were shattered to atoms by the 
heavy cross-fire from the bastions, and the sol- 
diers that occupied them, impaied upon the bayo- 
nets of their comrades in the ditch, died at the 
foot of those ladders which they had carried such 
a distance, and with so.much labour. An hour 
had now passed over—no impression had been | 
made upon the castle, and the affair began to 
have a very doubtful appearance, for, already, 
more than half of the third division had been 
cut off. General Kempt, commanding the right 
brigade, fell, wounded, early in the night; and 
the 88th regiment alone, the strongest in the 
division, lost 19 officers and 450 men, and the 
ether regiments were scarcely in a better con- 
dition. Picton, seeing the frightful situation in 
which he was placed, became uneasy; but the 
good will with which his brave companions ex- 
posed and laid down their lives re-assured him; 
he called out to his men—told them they had 
never been defeated, and that now was the mo- 
ment to conquer or die. Picton, although not 
loved by his soldiers, was respected by them; 
and his appeal, as well as his unshaken front, 
did wonders in changing the desperate state of 
the division. Major Ridge, of the 5th, by his 
personal exertions, caused two ladders to be 
placed upright, and he, himself, led the way to 
the top of one, while an officer of the 83d (Lieu- 
tenant Bowles, I believe) mounted the other: a 
few men, at last, got footing on the top of the 
wall; at the same time, Lieutenant William 
Mackie of the 88th—he that led the forlorn 
hope at Rodrigo—(unnoticed !—still a Lieuten- 
ant! !)—and Mr. Richard Martin (son to the 
member for Galway, who acted as a volunteer 
with the 88th during the siege) succeeded in 
mounting another. Mackie—ever foremost in 
the fight—soon established his men on the bat- 
tlements, himself unhurt, but Martin fell despe- 
rately wounded. A general rush to the ladders 
now took place, and the dead and wounded, 
which lay in the ditch, were indiscriminately 
trampled upon, for humanity was nowhere to be 
found. A frightful butchery followed this suc- 

; and the shouts of our soldiery, mingled 
with the cries of the Frenchmen, supplicating 
for mercy, or in the agonies of death, were heard 
at a great distance. But few prisoners were 








regiment. Meanwhile the ravelin of San Roque 
was carried by the gorge, by a detachment drawn 
from the trenches, under the command of Major 
Wilson of the 48th, and the engineers were 
directed to blow up the dam and sluice that 
caused the inundation of the Rivellas, by which 
means the passage of that river, between La 
Picturina and the breaches could be more easily 
effected. One entire regiment of Germans, 
called the regiment of Hesse d’Armstadt, that 
defended the ravelin, were put to death. 

While all this was taking place at the castle 
and San Roque, a fearful scene was-acting at the 
breaches. The light and fourth divisions, 10,000 
strong, advanced to the glacis undiscovered—a 
general silence pervading the whole, as the spirits 
of the men settled into that deep sobriety which 
denotes much determination of purpose; but at 
this spot their footsteps were heard; and perhaps 
since the invention of gunpowder, its effects 
were never more powerfully brought into action. 
In a moment, the different materials, which the 
enemy had arranged in the .eighbourhood of the 
breaches, were lighted up—darkness was con- 
verted into light—torches blazed along the bat- 
tlements—and a spectator, at a short distance 
from the walls, could distinguish the features of 
the contending parties. A battery of mortars, 
doubly loaded with grenades, and a blaze of mus- 
ketry, unlike anything hithertu witnessed by the 
oldest soldier, opened a murderous fire against 
the two divisions; but, unshaken by its effects, 
they pressed onward, and jumped into the ditch. 
The fourth division, destined to carry the breach 
to the right, met with a frightful catastrophe at 
the onset. The leading platoons, consisting of 
the fusileer brigade, sprang into that part of the 
ditch that had been filled by the inundation of the 
Rivellas, and were seen no more; but the bubbles 
that rose on the surface of the water were a ter- 
rible assurance of the struggles which those 
devoted soldiers ineffectually made to extricate 
themselves from the deadly grasp of each other, 
and from so unworthy an end. Warned by the 
fate of their companions, the remainder turned 
to the left, and following the footsteps of the light 
division, pressed onwards in one mingled mass 
to the breaches of the curtain and La Trinidad. 
Arrived here, they encountered a series of ob- 
stacles that it was impossible to surmount, and 
which I find great difficulty in describing. 
Planks, of a sufficient length and breadth to 
embrace the entire face of the breaches, studded 


formed of long sword-blades firmly fixed in the 
trunks of trees of a great size, and chained, 
boom-like, across the breach, were still to be 
passed; while at each side, and behind the che- 
vguz de frise, trenches were cut, sufficiently ex~ 
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tensive for the accommodation of 3000 men,| upon desperation, prepared for a third trial; but 
who stood in an amphitheatrical manner—each | the success of Picton’s attack was by this time 
tier above the other—and armed with eight} whispered amongst them, and the evacuation of 
muskets each, like their companions at the castle. | the breaches soon after confirmed the rumour. 
awaited the attack so soon as the planks on the} While the attack of the castle and breaches 
face, and the chevaur de frize on the top of the | was in progress, the fifth division, under General 
breach were surmounted; but they might have | Leith, maintained a fierce and dangerous struggle 
waited until doomsday for that event, because it| on the south side of the city and the Pardeleras 
was morally impossible. fort; but the resistance at those points was fee- 
The vast glare of light caused by the differ-| ble, as compared with the other two. In some 
ent explosions, and the fire of cannon and mus-| instances, the French troops deserted the walls 
ketry, gave to the breaches the appearance of a| before they were carried; and it is worthy of re- 
volcano vomiting forth fire in the midst of the| mark, that while the 38th regiment were mount- 
army: the ground shook—meteors shone forth | | ing the ladders, the imperial soldiers were scram- 
in every direction—and when for a moment the | | bling down them at the reverse side—in many 
roar of battle ceased, it was succeeded by cries| instances, treading upon the fingers of our own 
of agony, ot the furious exultation of the impe-| men ! The few men of Leith’s division, thus 
rial soldiers. To stand before such a storm of] established on the ramparts, boldly pressed on in 
fire, much less endeavour to overcome a barrier | the hope of causing a change in favour of the men 
so impregnable, required men whose minds, as/at the breaches; but the raultitude that had fled 
well as frames, were cast in a mould not human; before this handful of troops became re-assured 
but nevertheless, so it was. The gallant light when they beheld the scantiness of their num 
and fourth divisions boldly braved every danger, bers, and, returning to the fight, forced them up 
and with a good will, rarely to be found, pro-|a street leading to the ramparts. Leith’s men 
longed a struggle, the very failure of which,| became panic-struck by this unexpected burst, 
taking into account the nature of the obstacles | and retraced their steps in confusion ; many were 
opposed to them, and their immense losses, was | killed ere they reached the wall; and some, in- 
sufficient to immortalize them. At length, after fected by the contagion of the moment, jumped 
a dreadful sacrifice of lives—all the generals, and over the battlements, and were dashed to pieces 
most of the colonels, being either killed or! in their fall. One, an officer, bearing the flag of 
wounded—they were driven from the breaches, his regiment, fearing it might be eaptured, flung 
while the Frenchmen, securely entrenched be- | himself from the wall, and falling into a part of 
hind them, might be seen waving their caps in| the ditch that was filled with the slime of the 
token of defiance. This was too galling for, river, escaped unhurt. At this critical moment, 
men who had never known defeat—and they | Gen. Walker reached the spot with a fresh body 
ran back headlong to the attack, and destruction.| of troops, and driving back the French with 
But for what end? To judge from the past, when. ruinous disorder, established his men at this 
their numbers were more numerous they had| point; and from that moment, the fate of Badajoz 
failed; they were now reduced to less than half,| was sealed. The enemy fled in every direction 
while the resources of the enemy were unim-. towards the bridge leading to San Christoval ; 
paired; and the.prospect before them was hideous. | and the remnant of the ill-fated light and fourth 
Their former efforts, when they were in full vigour, | divisions with difficulty entered the town by the 
had not been productive of any good result, and breaches, although unopposed ! 
they felt that those they had made were stronger| It was now half-past two o’clock in the morn- 
than those which were yet to come; but expe-| ing, and the fighting had continued, without ces- 
rience and feeling were alike unheeded—hope, sation, from ten the preceding night. More 
more powerful than either, urged them on, and| than 350 officers and 4000 men had fallen on 
like an unlucky gamester, every fresh reverse but | our side; yet the enemy’s loss was but small in 
increased their eagerness to cuntinue the game.| proportion; because with the exception of the 
Again did they attempt to pass this terrible gulph | castle, where the third division got fairly amongst 
of steel and flame—and again were they driven| them, the French with that tact for which they 
back—cut down—annihilated. Thousands of|are so remarkable, got away the moment they 
the bravest soldiers ley in piles upon each other, found themselves out-matched. 
weltering in blood, and trodden down by their} Shortly after the last attack at the breaches 
own companions. The 43d left 22 officers and/had failed, and long after the castle had been 








300 men on the breach; four companies of the 
52d were blown to atoms by an explosion; and 
the 95th, as indeed every other regiment en- 
gaged, suffered in proportion. Our batteries, 
from whence a clear view of all that was passing 
could be distinguished, maddened by the havoc 
at the breaches, poured in a torrent of shot ; and, 
in the excitement of the moment, killed friends 
as well as foes. Finally, the remnant of the two 
4ivisions retired; and with a valour, bordering 





carried, (although it was not generally known at 
the time,) I was occupied with Major Thompson 
of the 74th, (acting-engineer,) in placing some 
casks of gunpowder under the dam of the 
Rivellas, in front of San Roque; when, while 
leaning on his shoulder, I was struck by a mus+ 
ket-bullet in the left breast; I staggered back, 
but did not fall, and Thompson, bandaging my 
breast and shoulder with his handkerchief caused 
me to be removed inside the ravelin; but the 
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firing continued with such violence upon this 
point, that it was long before I could venture out 


shall be the subject of his next number; and, in 
conclusion, he will merely add, that early on the 


of it. At length, nearly exhausted from loss of| morning of the 7th of April, Phillipon and his 


blood, and fearing that I might be unable to 
reach the camp if I delayed much longer, I 
quitted it, accompanied by two sappers of my 
own corps, (Bray and Macgowan,) who sup- 
ported me as I walked towards the trenches. 
Bray was wounded in the leg while he tried to 
cover me from the enemy’s fire; but this brave 
fellow soon recovered, and afterwards greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of the Pyrenees, 
by killing a French colonel at the head of his 
battalion. 

By this time the attack of Badajoz was, in 
effect, finished. Some irregular firing was still 
to be heard as the fugitives hurried from street 
to street towards the Roman bridge leading to 
San Christoval, but all resistance might be said 
to have ceased. An attempt to retake the castle 
was made in vain; but the brave Colonel Ridge 
of the 5th, who had so distinguished himself, 
lost his life by almost one of the last shots that 
was fired in this fruitless effort to recover a place 
which had cost the army the hearts’-blood of the 
third division; and the dawn of the morning of 
the 7th of April showed to the rest of the army, 
like a speck in the horizon, the shattered rem- 
nant of Picton’s invincible soldiers, as they stood 
in a long group upon the ramparts of a spot 
that, by its isolated situation, towering height,and 
vast strength, seemed not to appertain to the rest 
of the fortifications, and which the enemy, with 
their entire disposable force, were unable to 
retake from the few brave men that now stood 
triumphant upon its lofty battlements. Never- 
theless, triumphant and stern as was their atti- 
tude, it was not without its alloy, for more than 
five-sixths of their officers and comrades either 
lay dead at their feet, or badly wounded in the 
ditch below them. All their generals, Picton 
amongst the number, and almost all their colo- 
nels, were either killed or wounded ; and as they 
stood to receive the praises of their commander, 
and the cheers of their equally brave but unfor- 
tunate companions in arms, their diminished 
front and haggard appearance told, with terrible 
truth, the nature of the conflict in which they had 
been engaged. Yet those soldiers—the compa- 
nions of Lord Wellington in six campaigns, and 
victorious in more than a hundred combats—and, 
in saying this, I make no distinction between 
any of the Peninsular heroes—have no medal to 
mark their deeds! They stand—if not a de- 
graded, that they could not be—an unrewarded 
tribe, while the Waterloo army—nine-tenths of 
whom never saw a shot fired before that battle— 
are honoured with a medal, and two years’ of 
service over the heads of those very men! 

The limits of this “Reminiscence” will not 
allow the writer of it to enter more in detail upon 
the different features of the storming of Badajoz. 
Many brave officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves, and some few escaped as by a miracle. 


garrison, which had taken refuge in San Chris- 
toval, hoised the white flag, in token of submis- 
sion, and from that moment the beautiful and 
rich town of Badajoz became a scene of plunder 
and devastation. 


“The escalade on the bastion of St. Vicente, 
by General Walker's brigade, was one of the 
most daring exploits, considering all things, ever 
attempted in ancient or modern warfare.”— 
(Jones’ Sieges.) Yet an officer of the Line, who 
served here as Assistant-Engineer with the Lad- 
der Party, who was severely wounded, was after- 
wards again severely wounded while acting in 
the same capacity at the siege of Buggos, and 
who has been on active service tothe present 
hour, bearing testimonials of distinguished con- 
duct, remains without promotion ;—we allude to 
Lieut. Percy Neville, of the 26th, then cf the 
30th regiment—Eb. 


From the United Service Journal. 


Two years and a Half in the American Navy, 
being a Voyage on board the U.S. Frigate 
Constellation. By E.C. Wives. 


Tuese two years and a half might, with very 
little variation, have been spent in any other 
navy, the subject matter being chiefly places ou 
shore, rather than ships afloat. Again,—this 
being a first cruise, and it being a much harder 
matter to. form comprehensive notions of naval 
matters than shore-going people generally think, 
the professional reader must not expect too much 
on the faith of the title of the book. Neverthe- 
less, the book is a very interesting one ; and more 
than this, it is very instructive, and will repay more 
readings than one. The author proclaims his 
youth in his short preface, and this prepares us 
for enthusiastic descriptions ; but his enthusiasm 
is of the right kind. It is not a capricious and 
feverish passion for opera dancing or French cook- 
ery, but an admiration and love, and therefore 
warm interest in, whatever is elevated in prin- 
ciple, adinirable in character, and beautiful in the 
works ofnature. He is not over careful to in- 
form us how oftenbe was asked to dinner at any 
great man’s, or to specify what duet or trio was 
sung at a particular hour; hence his book is de- 
ficient in many matters which would be inter- 
esting to many readers. His reflections are nei- 
ther tinged with the rudeness of republicanism, 
nor sickiled over with imitated refinement; and 
he introduces, on frequent occasions, sentiments 
of a higher order than ever find their way into 
books written only to amuse and sell. He pos- 
sesses considerable cominand of language and a 
fortunate choice of words; but his style is full of 
hacknied expressions, and of words or phrases 
which are either oversights or Yankeeisms, and 





Those matters, as also the sacking of tho city, 


which are, in many places, absolutely laughable. 




















‘The language in which he alludes to the objects 
of his classic enthusiasm requires, in many places, 
a great deal of cooling down. His indiscriminate 


warmth oflanguage may lead cursory readers to| 


draw inferences which he would be the first to 
regret. Thus, in alluding to prayers to the Virgin, 
at p. 235. he almost seems to be writing a eulogy 
on superstition. 

We are sorry to have no room for extracts, 
and must confine ourselves to a very few obser- 
vations. At Norfolk, (America,) he observes, 
with regard to the ladies, of whom he is always 
a passionate admirer, that, as in Europe, those of 
the southern states are inferior in personal beauty to 
those of the northern, but that in grace and conversa- 
tion they greatly surpass. According to his account, 
quarter-deck etiquette in the U. S. navy must be 
pretty rigorously kept up, when a serious com- 
plaint is made ofan officer for breaking out into 
a horse laugh there; and when a man is flogged 
for going aft onthe wrong side of the deck! 
Perhaps this may provoke some of our philan- 
thropists to dash at once in medias res, and insist 
on the immediate abolition of punishment by 
Congress. In enumerating matters of internal 
arrangement of the ships, he mentions an air- 
pump for removing foul air from below. Amongst 
considerations, on the improvement of the navy, 
he suggests the establishment of a naval college. 
Whatever be the strength of the arguments, the 
the utility of such a measure is doubtful. In 
reading his remarks on the great advantage of 
the knowledge of mathematics and languages, it 
is highly satisfactory to perceive so great an ad- 
vance made of late years in these matters, as ap- 
plied to ourselves. The difficulty of pursuing 
study has always been sufficiently formidable ; 
but this difficulty being once overcome in opin- 
ion, we may begin to hope that the time is not 
far distant when the naval officers will be better 
judges of matters than mere naval architects can 
be, or than quacks can pretend to be. 

His description of the Isle of Wight will be 
read with interest, as will also the tale of the 
dairyman’s daughter, to which he feelingly al- 
ludes. In going on board the Victory, he cries 
out (as a foreigner, the natives being used to it) 
at the tax levied on visiters to the flag-ship of 
Nelson. How long is this custom of debasing 
everything, public and private, that will fetch a 
half-penny, into the sordid purposes of individual 
avarice, to remain the national disgrace ? 

Leaving England, and touching on the coast 
of France, the Constellation went to the Mediter- 
ranean, where the number of places she touched 
at on the various coasts keep our author in full 
employment. His descriptions of the numerous 
places he visits are written under the advantage 
of previous reading, which enabled him to turn 
his time to the best account in making directly 
for whatever was best worth seeing ; and as his ef- 
forts to get into the society of the natives were 
always less with the intention of singing or 
dancing than of getting information, his re- 
marks have generally something in them. 
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This book is well worthy the attention of 
every officer going to the Mediterranean; and 
the interest of the descriptions of the places is 
enhanced by the judicious selection of points in 
their classical history, with which he seems to 
have made himself perfectly familiar. 


From the Atheneum. 


Rejected Addresses. Eighteenth Edition, 
carefully revised, with an Original Preface 
and Notes, by the Authors. London: 
Murray. 


It is only at the last moment that we have re 
ceived this work : we have had no time to ascertain 
the nature either of the notes or the revisions ;‘but 
from the gossiping preface we extract the follow- 
ing, which may entertain our readers :— 


“ Strangers to the arcana of the booksellers’ 
trade, and unacquainted with their almost in- 
vincible objection to single volumes of low 
price, especially when tendered by writers who 

ave acquired no previous name, we little an- 
ticipated that they would refuse to publish our 
jected Addresses, evenalthough we asked no- 
thing for the copyright. Such, however, proved 
to be the case. Our manuscript was perused 
and returned to us by several of the most emi- 
nent publishers. Well do we remember betak- 
ing ourselves to one of the craft in Bor.d-street, 
whom we found in a back parlour, with his 
gouty leg propped upon a cushion, in spite of 
which warning he diluted his luncheon with 
frequent glasses of Madeira. ‘ What have you 
already written?’ was his first question, an 
interrogatory to which we had been subjected 
inalmostevery instance. ‘ Nothing by which 
we can be known.’ ‘Then I am afraid to un- 
dertake the publication.’ We presumed timidly 
to suggest that every writer must have a begin- 
ning, and that to refuse to publish for him antil 
he had acquired a name, was to imitate the 
sapient mother who cautioned her son against 
going into the water until he could swim. ‘ An 
old joke— a regular Joe!’ exclaimed our com- 
panion, tossing off another bumper. ‘ Still 
older than Joe Miller,’ was our reply ; ‘ for, if 
we mistake not, it is the very first anecdote in 
the facetie of Hierocles.’ ‘ Ha, sirs!’ resumed 
the bibliopolist, ‘ you are learned, are you? So 
soh !—Well, leave your manuscript with me ; 
will look it over to-night, and give you an an- 
swer to-morrow.’ Punctual as the clock we 
presented ourselves at his door on the following 
morning, when our papers were returned to us 
with the observation— These trifles are really 
not deficient in smartness ; they are well, vastly 
well for beginners ; but they will never do— 
never. They would not pay for advertising, 
and without it | should not sell fifty copies.’ 

“This was discouraging enough. If the 
most experienced ublicher feared to be out of 
pocket by the work, it was manifest, a fortiori, 
that its writers ran a risk of being still more 
heavy losers, should they undertake the publi- 
cation on their own account. We had no ob- 
jection to raise a laugh at the expense of others; 

ut to do it at our own costs, uncertain as we 
were to what extent we might be involved, had 
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never entered into our contemplation. In this 
dilemma, our Addresses, now in every sense re- 
jected, might probably have never seen the 
light, had not some good angel whispered us to 
betake ourselves to Mr. John Miller, a drama- 
tic publisher, then residing in Bow-street, Co- 
vent Garden. No sooner had this ———— 
looked over our manuscript, than he imme- 
diately offered to take upon himself all the risk 
of publication, and to give us half the profits, 
should there be any ; a liberal proposition, with 
which we gladly closed. Sorapid and decided 
was its success, at which none were more un- 
feignedly astonished than its authors, that Mr 

Miller advised us to collect some /mitations of 
Horace, which had appeared anonymously in 
the Monthly Mirror, offering to publish them 
upon the same terms. We did soaccordingly; 
and as new editions of the Rejected Addresses 
were called for in quick succession, we were 
shortly enabled to sell cur half copyright in the 
two works to Mr. Miller, for one thousand 
pounds!! We have entered into this unim- 
portant detail, not to gratify any vanity of our 
own, but to encourage such literary beginners 
as may be placed in similar circumstances ; as 
well as to impress So the propriety 
of giving more consideration to the possible 
merit of the works submitted to them, than to 
the mere magic of a name.” 


From the Athenxum. 


LINEs. 
Written by the Author of ‘ The Bride's Tragedy,’ 
in the blank-leaf of the ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ 


{When Mr. Beddoes penned this fine extra- 
vaganza, the subject of its graceful idolatry 
was still living, and hopes, to be shortly after 
so ruthlessly Teeegad, were indulged of that 
increasing luxuriance of his great genius, (sea- 
son after season more prodigal than the last,) 
which, had life been granted, would certainly 
not have been wanting. Ten years have since 
elapsed, and in that long interval the author 
of the Bride’s Tragedy has claimed no second 
“award.” For aught, indeed, that our litera- 
ture would have lost, he might mean puemes 
in the same fatal storm in the Gulf of Spezia. 
How much longer is he contented to be un- 
known as the author of the Bride's Tragedy— 
(that blossom of exquisite beauty, still but a 
blossom,)—and is expectation, in the few who 
know his really grea‘ and rare powers, to doze 
away at last into oblivion ’] 

Warrt it in gold—a Spirit of the sun, 

An Intellect ablaze with heavenly thoughts, 

A Soul with all the dews of pathos shining, 

Odorous with love, and sweet to silent woe 

With the dark glories of concentrate song, 

Was sphered in mortal earth. Angelic sounds, 

Alive with panting thoughts, sunned the dim 
world : 

The bright creations of a human heart 

Wrought magic in the bosoms of mankind: 

A flooding summer burst on Poetry, 

Of which the crowning sun, the night of beauty 








The dancing showers, the birds whose anthems, 
wild, 
Note after note, unbind the enchanted leaves 
Of breaking buds, eve, and the flow of dawn, 
Were centred and condensed in his one name 
As in a providence—and that was SHELLEY- 
Oxford, 1822 


From the Examiner. 
GODOLPHIN. 


The first volume of this novel we read with 
extreme zest. We cannot describe it better than 
as a younger brother of Pelham. The resemblance 
in style and the management of point is very 
close ; there is also the same condensation of sub- 
tle observation in maxims, and the same felicitious 
manner of turning characteristics; but there is 
not the fertility, the invention, or the depth of Mr. 
Bulwer’s performance. ‘The book has either been 
got up in great haste, or it is the work of two 
hands of very unequal powers. The intention is 
to illustrate the aristocratic corruptions and defor- 
mities, the vices and the meannesses, the odious- 
ness and the littleness of the great world—but 
the design, commenced with admirable spirit, is 
not completed; indeed, it ends, as opened, with 
the first volume. The book is of two parts; the 
first, worldly, which is all clever ; the second, ro- 
mantic, which is somewhat flaring and extrava- 
gant. We pass froma fine sketchy style of drawing 
men and things as they are, to the scene-painter’s 
goddess. Many, however, who admire the old 
pattern of love stories, and delight in an astrologer 
who catches glimpses of futurity, especially if he 
have a daughter who jumps on the hero’s back, 
and dies according to custom of desertion, will 
declare our opinion naught, and decidedly prefer 
the second and third volumes of Godolphin, in 
which are “all the fine things,” as gautly sins 
against nature and taste are called. As in the 
portraiture of the world as it is, the author re. 
sembles Bulwer, so in the portraiture of the world 
of romance he strongly reminds us of Godwin, but 
in his questionable manner. Yet what we have 
remarked upon as faults would hardly have struck 
us as faults in a book of a more vulgar manufae 
ture throughout. It is the immediate comparison 
of the false with a superior style which compels 
criticism. There is a disappointment. The pages 
of the first volume fly under our hands; we are 
eager to see how the author will carry out the 
design so forcibly commenced ; the second volume 
is almost an epsiode, common-place and tedious ; 
and though the third brings us again to the scene 
upon which so much ability had been shown, the 
purpose seems lost, and the author appears to have 
enough to do in carrying on the story to a close, 
instead of making it carry on the indicated design. 
The aim in the commencement is excellent, but 
it ends without success. It goes off like a rocket, 
brilliantly aspiring; but it finishes its career a 
rocket-stick. 
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